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PREFACE. 

When a phflosopher has a new and curious piece of me- 
chanism submitted to his inspection, if consistent with his 
profession, he begins to investigate these particulars. How 
is it constructed ? For what purpose is it made ? Is it in per- 
fect order so as to answer the design of the contriver, or is 
it disarranged ? If disordered, what is the process for rectify- 
ing it ? How is it to be used, so as to accomplish the object 
for which it is formed ? Who is its contriver ? Is there any 
communication from him, to give any light on these subjects ? 
If so, what information is to be obtained from this source ? 
And what are the deductions of reason, from observation, 
and from the information given by the author of this con- 
trivance ? 

Mindy is the most splendid, powerful, and astonishing con- 
trivance, that ever engaged the attention of man ; a machine 
with complicated faculties, that are eternally to exist and to 
act with sublime and ever increasing power. With it has 
come a communication, inscribed by the hand of the Divine 
Contriver, and stamped with the ensignia of his authority. 
In this record is revealed its origin, the object of its construc- 
tion, the nature of its present operations, the mode by which 
the object of its contrivance can be secured, and the conse- 
quences which will result from pursuing, and from neglecting 
the mode pointed out. 

In examining the works of Mental Philosophers, certain 
singular and painful deficiencies, cannot but be felt, by every 
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christian reader. Such works seem to consist simply of a 
description of the machinery of mind, in its present mode of 
operation, a classification and nomenclature of its various 
powers, together with a multitude of discussions and rejoinders 
afi to the propriety of different modes of classification, and of 
the names given to the difierent powers. But farther than 
this, little is to be found. 

These philosophers seem to make a merit of avoiding en- 
tirely, the commanicati(5n received from the Divine Author, 
as a matter entirely foreign from their profession. The 
works of Aristotle, and of other ancient sages, the specidq!^ 
tions of more modem writers, the lucubrations of heathens;^, 
infidels, and sceptics, are quoted in abundance, but to estab- 
lish any thing on this subject by an appeal to the Bible^ is a 
phenomenon almost unknown. Although it is a work whose 
divine authority is acknowledged by many such writers, and- 
the only work on earth, which presents any claims to such a 
(tistinction, yet it is scarce ever referred to, even as a Jiterary 
curiosity. 

Meantime, no enquiry is instituted by them as to the object 
for which mind is created ; no attempt is made to ascertain 
whether it is in order, whether it is acting right or wrong, 
whether it is fulfilling the purposes for which it is formed, or 
acting in opposition to them. Nor is any enquiry made as to 
the mode of remedying any disarrangement that may occur 
in its operation. 

The works too, of a theological nature, which treat of the 
duties and obligations of men to God, and to each other, seem 
often veipng to the other extreme, devoting their exclusive 
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attention to the Book of Revelation, and neglecting to examine 
the nature of mind. One set of Philosophers seem to ex- 
amine the machine^ and neglect the communication from its 
Author ; the other, to examine the record, and neglect the 
object to which it refers. 

Such deficiencies have been painfully felt by the writer, to 
whom has been extensively committed the training of mind, 
and this work has been prepared as a limited and temporary 
supply, till some other hand will furnish a better. 

It is in too imperfect a form to be presented to the pubHc ; 
to those for whom it is designed, it is prefaced with the fol- 
lowing outline of the objects attempted. 

1. To describe the nature of the different powers and op- 
erations of mind. 

2. To show the object for which it was made. 

3. To show the mode by which this object can be secured. 

4. To show that the mind of man is a disordered one. 

5. To show the mode by which it can be rectified, so as 
to accomplish the purpose for which it was made ; to show 
that this mode is revealed in a communication from its Maker; 
and to establish the authority of this record. 

6. To show the consequences in a fiiture state, of the con- 
tinued disordered operation of mind. 

7. To show the causes why the remedy for the disordered 
operation of mind, is not more generally secured. 

8. To exhibit the mode of training and regulating mind, 
according to the dictates of experience, reason, and the re- 
vealed communication of its Author. 

The discussion of these subjects has necessarily involved 
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topics, not usually introduced into works of Mental PhilosO' 
' phy. But it is believed, that nothing has been admitted, 
which is not strictly philosophical, and necessarily connected 
with a proper study of the laws and operations of mind. On 
subjects of a theological nature, the author has cautiously 
avoided all that is sectarian, and it is believed that all chris- 
tians who found their eternal hopes upon the Mediation and 
Sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ, can cordially unite in all 
the sentiments presented on these subjects. 

This work is not presented to the public, nor offered for 
sale. It is intended solely for a local and immediate purpose. 
If it should meet the eye of any but those for whom it is de- 
signed, the writer particularly requests, that it may not be 
considered as puhlislied; that it may not be noticed in any 
periodical ; that no extracts be taken from it ; and that it may 
not in any way, be brought before the public. 
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CI.AS6IFICATION OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 

All existence of which the mind of man can form any con- 
ception, may be divided into two classes, viz. Matter and 
Mind, These are distinguished from each other by their 
qualities. 

Matter ife that which has the qualities of figure, divisibility, 
extension, inertia, and attraction. 

Mind is that which thinks, feels, and wills. 

The science which treats of the various phenomena of 
Matter, is called Natural Philosophy. 

The science which treats of the phenomena of Mind is 
called Mental Philosophy. That part of Mental Philosophy, 
which treats of the duties of man to his Creator, to himself, 
and to his fellow beings, is called Moved Philosophy. 

In treating of the various phenomena of mind, all mental 
philosophers have recognized specijic operations of mind, such 
as Memory, Abstraction, &c., and also a generic classifica- 
tion which includes several specific exercises. 

The most general classification of mental phenomena is that 
which in the common language of Ufe, divides the operations 
of mind into the three general classes, thoughts^ feelingSy and 

chjoice. 

The same classificati<5n has generally been adopted by most 
writers on Mental Philosophy ; who have varied from com- 
mon language, and from each other, chiefly in the names em- 
ployed, rather than in the principles of classification, 

• 2 



10 CLASSIFICATION OF 

That class of mental phenomena which is called thougfUs, in 
common language, by mental philosophers has been denomi- 
nated, the Understanding, the Recuton, the Reasoning Powers. 
the Intellect, and the Intellectual Powers. 

That class of mental phenomena called in common language 
the Feelings, writers on Mental Philosophy denominate the 
Affections, the Susceptibilities, the Hearty and the Active 
Powers. 

The power of choice is commonly called the Will, and by 
some writers it is placed as a separate faculty of mind, and by 
some it is classed among the Feelings or Affections. 

In this work the names which will be employed in desig- 
nating the generic classification will be, the Intellectual Powers, 
the Susceptibilities, and the Will, 

There is still another general classification which has been 
recognized. 

It is found that thoughts, feelings, and acts of choice, (or 
volitions,) arise in the mind in two ways, as produced by ma- 
tenal objects acting on the senses, and as originating in the 
mind, without being caused by the senses. 

Those ideas, that are obtained throu^ the aid of the senses, 
are, by Locke and others, called ideas of senscUion. By Brown 
and Payne, they are called external affections, because caused 
by external objects. 

Those ideas, which originate without the intervention of the 
senses, are called ideas oS reflection, by Liocke ; €uid by Brown 
internal states, because originating in the mind, without the 
intervention of the senses. 

In this work the classification of Locke will be retained, 
viz. ideas of sensation, and ideas of reflection. 

Intellectual Powers, 

Under the general class of intellectual powers are arranged 
the following specijSc acts of mind. 
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1. Sensaticm. 2. Perception. 3. Concepticm. 4. Ima- 
gination. 5. Memory. 6. Association. 7. Attention. 8. Judg- 
ment. 9. Abstraction. 10. Consciousness. 

Sensatipn, is a state of mind produced by material objects 
acting on the senses. 

Thus, when light, which is considered as one kind of mat- 
ter, affects the eye, the sensation of sight is produced. When 
the perfume of a rose, which is another species of matter, 
affects the oi^gan of smell, another kind of sensation is pro- 
duced. When a bell or some musical instrument causes the 
air to vibrate cm the drum of the ear, it causes the sensa- 
tion of sound. When any sapid body is applied to the tongue, 
the sensation of taste is caused. When the hand, or any part 
of the body, comes in contact 'with another body, the sensa- 
tion of touch is produced. • 

Thus it ai^pears that the five senses are the organs of sen- 
saticHi, and that throiigh their instrumentality material things 
operate upon the mind. 

Perception, is el sensation attended by the belief cf a cause ; 
and it is this additional circumstance alone, which distin- 
guishes percepticm from sensaticm. 

If a person were asleep, and should suffer irom the prick 
of a pin,, or be disturbed by an unpleasant sound, these would 
be mere sensations, because the mind would not ascribe them 
to any cause. But if the person ^ should waken, these sensa- 
tions would immediately become perceptions, because they 
ivould be att^ided by the belief of some cause. 

Conception^ is a state of mind similar to perception, and 
differs from it in being less vivid, and in not being produced 
through the medium of the senses. 

When we look at a tree, we have 2i perception of this object. 
But the mind can also have an idea of this tree when removed 
from the sight, thou^ the idea is not so vivid and distinct, nor 
have the senses any agency in producing it. The perfume of 
a rose also* occasions another sensation ; but wheh the rose is 
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removed so as not to affect the senses, we can still have a 
conception of its perfume. The conception differs from the 
perception only in being less vivid, and in not being caused 
by a material object acting on the senses. 

Memon/y is either a conception or a perception, which is 
attended with a feeling of its resemblance to a past state of 
mind. It is this feeling of resemblance that is the only cir- 
cumstance which distinguishes memory from conception. 

Thus we can conceive of a tree, without recognizing it as 
the particular idea of any tree we may have seen before ; but 
if with this conception is a feeling of the resemblance of this 
idea to the one we always have when we see the tree that 
shadows the paternal roof, this conception becomes memory. 
If we conceive the form of a man, without recognizing the 
resemblance of this idea to the perceptions we have when we 
see any particular man, this is a simple act of conception ; but 
if we recognize in this object of conception, the features of a 
dear friend, this act then becomes memory. Again, if we 
conceive of certain events and circumstances attending them, 
without recognizing this combination as ever having existed in 
past experience, they are mere conceptions that arise before 
the mind ; but if we recognize in these conceptions, the events 
and circumstances of past experience, conception becomes 
memory. 

Imagination, is the power which the mind possesses of ar- 
ranging our conceptions in new combinations. We can con- 
ceive objects as united together, of which we never conceived 
before, as thus united. 

Thus when we read the description of some picturesque 
scene in nature, the mind immediately groups together moun- 
tains, trees, brooks, cottages, and glens, forming a new com- 
bination of conceptions different from any scene we ever wit- 
nessed or conceived of before. All the objects thus combined 
are conceptions, the act of arranging them is an act of the ima- 
gination. 
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'Judgment^ is the power which the mind possesses, of notic- 
ing relations, A relation is an idea obtained by observing 
one thing in connection with another. Thus when we per- 
ceive one thingjto be longer than mother, one thing to be 
on another, or one thing to belong to another, in all these 
cases the mind notices relations, or exercises the faculty of 
judgment. Thus also, when we compare any action with the 
rule of duty in order to decide whether it is right or wrong, we 
exercise the same faculty. This act always is necessarily 
preceded by the comparison of one thing with another, in 
order to notice the relations. 

Abstraction^ is the power of noticing certain parts or quali- 
ties of any object, as distinct from other parts or qualities. 
Thus when we notice the length of a bridge without attending 
to the breadth or colour, or when we notice the heighth of a 
a man, without thinking of his character, we exercise the fac- 
ulty of abstraction. 

Attention^ is the direction of the mind to any particular ob- 
ject or quality, from the interest which is felt in it, or in some- 
thing connected with it. The degree of attention is always 
proportioned to the degree of interest felt in the object* 

Association^ is the power possessed by the mind of recalling 
ideas in the connections and relations in which they have ex- 
isted in past experience. For example, when any two objects 
of sense, such as a house and a tree, have often been observed 
together, the idea of one will ordinarily be attended by that of 
the other. If two events have often been united together in 
regard to the time of their occurrence, such, for example, as 
thunder and lightning, th^ idea of one will usually be attended 
by the other. 

Consciousness^ is the knowledge which the mind has of its 
own states and operations. , 

Susceptibilities, 

The feelings or susceptibilities of the tnind may be divided 
into two general classes : viz. pleasurable and painful. 
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All our emotions .are either of one or the other class, and 
derive their different names, either from the causes which pro- 
duce them, the circumstance^ which attend them, or the effects 
they produce. # 

There are several terms which signify simply a pleasurable 
state of mind, without reference to the causes or effects, such 
as pleasure^ satisfaction^ enjoyment, &c. , 

There are other terms which signify simply a painful state 
of mind without reference to any other circumstances, such 
as pain, sorrow, grief, affliction, &c. 

The following are pleasurable states of mind, including the 
idea of some cause, effect or circumstance connected with 
them. 

Hope is a ][deasurable state of mind arising from a view of 
some good, which is desired and expected. Esteem, love, 
veneration and reveretice are pleasurable emotions in view of 
certain qualities in intelligent minds. Gratitude is a pleasur- 
able emotion occasioned by receiving some benefit from 
another. Emotions of taste are caused by exhibitions of beau- 
ty, grandeur, novelty, order, and fitness of design, or of 
conduct. Surprise, wonder, astonishment, and admiration, 
are some of the specific names of the emotions of taste. 
Emotions of the ludicrous, produce laughter. Pleasurable 
moral emotions are such as are caused by viewing any action 
of our own, or of others, as right or jnrttums. 

The following are names of certain painful states of mind; 
which include some idea, either of the causes, effects, or cir- 
cun»3tances connected with them. 

Pity or compassion is a psinfiil state of mind in view of 
some object which is suffering pain or sorrow. Repentance 
and remorse are painful states of mind caused by viewing our 
own conduct as wrong. Fear is a painfiil state of mind occa- 
sioned by foreseeing some future suffering either to ourselves 
or others. Envy is a painful emotion in view of certain hap- 
piness possessed by others of which we are destitute. Anger, 
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wrath, fury and r^e)are painful states of mhiH occasioned by 
some evil injflicted on ourselves or others, and is attended by 
a desire of evil to the author. QfcfaZtcc, spite^ hatred^ and ma- 
lignity are painful states of mind occasioned by a desire of 
evil to others. JeaUmsy is a painful state of mind occasioned 
by seeing the affection we desire withheld from us, and 
given to another. Desperation and despair are painful states 
of mind occasioned by the loss of all hope of future good. 

Sympathy is the power the mind possesses of experiencing 
such emotions as are realized to exist in another mind. 

Desire is a state of mind which is caused by the view of a 
certain object which has been the cause <^ enjoyment, or 
which it is believed can become so. ^ 

Emotions is another name for feelings or susceptibilities. 

Other Mental Phenomena^ not usually classified. 

Instinct^ a desire awakened in the mind to do a certain 
actioif, without . any knowledge from past experience of the 
good it will secure. 

Habitf a tendency of the mind to perform certain acts, or 
a facilHy in performing^ them acquimi by the previous lepe- 
tition of such acts. 

Dreams, The conceptions of the mind during sleep. 

Excited conceptions. Uncommon modes of conception, 
ordinarily occasioned by some derangement, of the animal 
system. 

Mental alifnatwn^ or derangementy the state of mind which 
is unnatural, and in which the laws of mental phenomena 
seem destroyed. 

BelirfiB a state of mind caioaed by evidence. 

On the Definitions and Classification of Mental PhUoscphy. 

In regard to definitions. Mental Philosophy has this advan- 
tage over every other science, that the ideas to be defined 
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already exist in the mind, so that nothing is wanting, but 
such a description as will enable a person to determine, in 
what circumstances, or at what times, the given state of mind 
occurs, without making it necessary to express its nature and 
quality by language. In attempting to define on other sub- 
jects new combinations of ideas are to be conveyed, and there 
is danger of deception in definitions. But in regard to the 
acts and emotions of the mind, nothing is wanting but to 
ascertain which specific exercise is intended, and then to apply 
the name. 

This consideration obviates the difiiculties which many seem 
to feel, both in regard to the propriety of the names given, 
and of the terms used in describing the states of the mind 
intended* For if die person who seeks to understand the 
science can receive such a description of any particular state 
of mind, as to ascertain what one is intended by the writer, 
it is of httle consequence what name is given, or what defini- 
tion is employed. The mind of the individual is conscious of 
the nature of the idea intended, and no name or description 
can deceive him as to its nature. All that should be aimed 
at in a definition, is such a description as enables the reader 
to determine what particular state of mind is intended. In 
regard to this classification of the powers and operations of 
mind, it may be remarked, that vmters on Mental Philosophy 
have differed, not only in reference to the names employed, 
but also as to the propriety of the modes of classification. 

The most general classification, viz. the Intellectual Powers, 
the Susceptibilities, and tlit; Will, is one which has been re- 
cognized in almost all languages, and by most writers on this 
subject. Some however have placed the Witt in the class of 
the Sosceptibiliti^s, considering it the same as Desire. 

Some writers have chosen to simplify, and resolve Concep- 
tion, Memory, and Imagination, into one faculty called Memo- 
ry. Others choose to subdivide still more and provide diflfer- 
ent operations of memory with separate names. 
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Brown resolves all the intellectual powers except Percep- 
tion into two, which he calls Simjde Suggestion, and Relative 
Suggestion ; — ^which names represent the same states as Con" 
ception and Judgment. Conception, he calls Simple Suggest 
tion, and Judgment, he calls Relative Suggestion. 

It doubtless is true, that all ideas which are not perceptions, 
are conceptions, and that conceptions are some of them, at- 
tended by feelings of relations, and some are not. But seeing 
that there really does exist such distinctions between Memo- 
ry, Conception, Imagination, Abstraction, &c. as has been 
pointed out, and that names have been given, re^pgnizing these 
distinctions, and universally incorporated into both written 
and spoken language, it seems useless and impracticable to 
attempt, either to destroy these distinctions, or banish the 
terms which recognize them. It will be as unavailing as at- 
tempting to destroy the classification of the animal world, by 
showing that there was a foundation for reducing a certain 
portiorf of animals to two classes, quadrupeds and bipeds, and 
that therefore all more specific names and classification should 
be given up. 

It seems to be too late to quarrel either with the dassifica' 
tion or the names employed in this science. All that is now 
to be done by the student is, to discover what operations of 
mind are intended, and the various names used to designate 
them, and thus learn to attach the right idea to the several 

terms. 

In doing this, it will be found that most writers on this sub- 
ject, though they differ as to the eocpediency of names and 
classification, all agree in attaching the same meaning to the 
terms employed, when they use them. It is believed the 
preceding definitions will be found sanctioned by the most 
approved writers on this subject. 

3 
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CHAPTER II. 



SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 



As there is no distinction between Sensation and Percep-^ 
tion, except in the fact, that one is attended with the belief of 
a cause, and the othef is not, they will be treated of together. 

The mind of man is an immaterial existence, confined in it& 
operations by |he matter of the body it inhabits, and depend- 
ing upon the construction and modifications of this material 
envelope for much of its happiness or sufTering. 

The exercise of the imagination when the eyes are closed^ 
the body at rest, and in a state of perfect ease, will probably 
give us the best idea of what is the nature of spiritual exist- 
ence when disconnected with matter. It is one of the offices 
of our bodily system, to retain the spirit in its operations in one 
particular place, so that it can have direct communion with 
no other mind, which is not in the same place. Whether this 
is the case with mere spiritual existence, is a question for con- 
jecture and not for any satisfactory rational decision. While 
the spirit of man is resident in its material frame, it is fimiish- 
ed with faciUties of communication with other minds, and with 
organs which fit it to receive suffering or enjoyment from the 
material objects by which it is surrounded. 

These organs of communication are the several senses. 
They consist of expansions of the substance of which the 
brain is formed, which descending through the spinal bone of 
the bacj^ are thence sent out in thousands of ramifications, 
over the whole animal system. Those branches which enter 
the eyes^ and are spread over the interior back part of this 
organ are called the optic nerve. Whenever the particles of 
light, (which are supposed to be infinitely small particles of 
matter moving with immense velocity,) enter the eye, they 
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Strike the optic nerve, and produce the sensation which is call- 
ed sight. Those branches which are spread over the tongue 
are the organ of taste. Those that are extended through the 
cavities of the nostrils are called the olfactory nerves. When 
the small particles of matter that escape from odoriferous 
bodies, come in contact with these nerves, they produce the 
sensation of smell. 

The nerves that constitute the organ oi hearing are extend- 
ed over the cavity of the ear behind the tympanum^ or ear- 
drum. This cavity is filled with a liquid, and when the drum 
of the ear is caused to vibrate, by the air which is set in mo- 
tion by sonorous bodies, it produces undulations of this liquid 
upon these nerves, and thus the sensation of sound is produ- 
ced. The sense o^ feeling , by the expansion of other nerves, 
is extended all over the body, excepting the nails and the hair. 
It is by the action of matter in its diflferent forms on these se- 
veral senses, that the mind obtains ideas, and that ideas are 
imparted from one mind to another. 

Perception never takes place, unless some material object 
makes an impression upon one of the senses. In the case of 
the eye, the eaft and the nostrils, the object which is regarded 
as the cause of the sensation, does not come immediately in 
contaoi with the organs of sense. When vve see a body, we 
cons^^r it as the cause of that perception, but it is not the 
bod what comes in contact with the, organ of sight, but merely 
the particles of light reflected fix)m that body. In the case of 
smell, the fragrant body is regarded as the cause of the sen- 
sation, but the body that acts on the sense is the material par- 
ticles of perfume that flow from that body. 

Thus also with hearing. We consider the sonorous body 
as the cause ; but the sensation is produced through the me- 
dium of the air, which aflects the drum of the ear. But in the 
case of taste and touch, the body, which is regarded by the 
mind, as the cause, must come in contact with the nerves of 
the tongue or body, to produce the sensation. 
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Smell. 

The seine of smell is one which greatly conduces to the 
preservation, the comfort, and happiness of man. It is a.con- 
tinual aid to him in detecting polluted atmosphere, or unheal- 
thy food. The direct enjoyment it affords, is probably less 
in amount, than that derived from any of the other senses. 
Yet were we deprived of all the enjoyment gained through 
this source, we should probably find the privation much great- 
er than we at first might imagine. When we walk forth 
among the beauties of nature, the fresh perfumes, that send 
forth their incense, are sources both of immediate and suc- 
ceeding gratification. The beautiful images of natiut^, which 
rise to the mind in our imaginative hours, would lose many of 
their obscure but charming associations, were the fields strip- 
ped of the fragrance of their greens, and the flowers of their 
sweet perfumes. Nature would appear to have lost that mov- 
ing spirit of life, which now ever rides upon the evening 
zephyrs and the summer breeze. As it is, while we walk 
abroad, all nature seems to send forth its welcome, while to 
its Maker's praise, 

" Each odorous leaf," 
Each opening blossom, freely breathes abroad 
Its gratitude, and thanks Him with its sweets. m 

Taste. 

When a sapid body is applied to the organ of taste, two 
sensations are produced, one of touch, and one of taste. We 
are conscious of the difference of these sensations, when we 
apply a tasteless body to the tongue, and then immediately 
apply one which has taste. In the last case we have the sen- 
sation of touch as before, %nd in addition to it, the sensation 
of taste. It is probable however that the same set of nerves 
serve both purposes. 
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It is one of the numberless evidences of the goodness of our 
Creator, that the process which is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of Ufe, and which depends upon the voluntary activity of 
every human being, should be connected with a sense, which 
affords such gratification, that the duty is sought as a pleasure* 
Were mankind led to seek food, merely in the exerciste of 
reason, for the purpose of preserving life, multitudes through 
carelessness and forgetfulness, would be perpetually neglect- 
ing that regular and necessary supply of aliment, without which^ 
the animal system would become deranged and enfeebled. 
By the present constitution of the body, the gratification of 
this sense, is an object of desire, and thus we are continually 
reminded of our duty, and led to it as a source of enjoyment. 

Nor is it the gratification of this sense, which is the only 
source of enjoyment connected with it. The regular periods 
for r^ast, bring around the social board, those united to each 
other by the tenderest ties of kindred and affection. These 
become seasons of cheerful hilarity and relaxation, seasons of 
cessation from daily cares, seasons for the interchange of kind 
feelings and intellectual stores ; and while the mere gratifica- 
tion of sense is one source of pleasure, to this is often added 
the " feast of reason and the flow of soul." The effects on 
the best feelings, in thus assembling to participate in common 
blessings, is scarcely ever appreciated. Did every individual 
of our race retire to secrecy and solitude to satisfy the crav- 
ings of nature, how much would the sum of human happiness 
be diminished ! But thus has our benevolent Creator contrived, 
that one source of enjoyment should serve as an occasion for 
introducing many more. 

Hearing. 

The sense of hearing is one more connected with the intel- 
lectual and morc||l powers of man, than either taste or smell, 
as it is through the medium of this organ that both music and 
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speech operate on the human mind. We can form some im- 
perfect estimate of the amount of happiness derived from this 
sense, by imagining the condition of mankind, were they at 
once and forever deprived of this source of improvement and 
enjo}mnent. The voice of sympathy, friendship, and love, 
would be hushed. The eloquence of the forum, the debates 
of the legislature, the instructions of the pulpit would cease. 
The music of nature, its sighing winds, and dashing waters 
would be stilled, and the warbling of the groves would charm 
no more. The sound of pipe, and harp, and solemn harmo- 
nies of voice, would never again waken the soul to thrilling 
and nameless emotions. Man would walk forth in silence and 
solitude, where now, ten thousand sounds of active life, or 
cheerful hum of business, or music of language and of song, 
charm and animate the soul. 

The operation of mere sound, disconnected with the ideas 
which are often conveyed by it, is a subject of curious specu- 
lation. Sounds differ from each other in toiie, in pitch, and 
in force or strength. The difference in tone may be illustra- 
ted by the sounds of a clarionett, compared with the sound of 
a bell, or of the human voice. Every instrument, and every 
human voice, has each a peculiar tone by which it is distin- 
guished from all others. The difference in pitch is shown by 
sounding a low and high note in succession, on an instrument. 
The difference hi force is exhibited by singing or speaking 
loud or soft. 

There are certain sounds that in themselves are either 
agreeable or disagreeable from their tone alone. Thus the 
sound of a flute is agreeable, and that of the filing of a saw, is 
disagreeaole. Sounds also are agreeable according as they 
succeed each other. 

Melody is a succession of agreeable tones, arranged in some 
regular order as it respects their duration and succession. 
Some melodies are much more agreeable to the ear than oth- 
ers. Some melodies produce a plaintive state of mind ; oth- 
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ers exhilarate, and this without regard to any thing, except 
simply the nature of the sounds and their succession. Thus 
a very young infant, by a certain succession of musical tones, 
can be made either to weep in sorrow, or smile with joy. 

Harmony is a certain combination of sounds which are 
agreeable to the ear, and it is found that the mind can be much 
more powerfully affected by a combination of harmonious 
sounds, than by any melody. The effect of music on certain 
minds is very powerful, ofien awakening strange and indescri- 
bable emotions. It has been therefore much employed both 
to heighten social, patriotic, and devotional feeling. 

There is probably nothing which produces stronger and 
more abiding associations in the mind than musical sounds. 
As an example of this, may be mentioned the national air 
which is sung by the Swiss in their native valleys. It is said 
that when they become wanderers in foreign lands, so strongly 
will this wild fnusic recall the scenes of their childhood and 
youth, their native skies, their towering mountains, and ro- 
mantic glens, with all the strong local attachments that gather 
around such objects, that their heart sickens with longing de- 
sires to return. And so much was this the case with the Swiss 
of the French armies that Buonaparte forbade this air 
being played among his troops. The Marseilles Hymn, which 
was chanted in the scenes of the French Revolution, was said 
to have been perfectly electrifying, and to have produced 
more effect than all the eloquence of orators, or machinations 
of plotting statesmen. 

The mind seems to acquire by experience only, the power 
ef determining the place whence sounds originate. It is prob- 
able that at first, sounds seem to originate within the ear of 
the person who hears, and even after long experience, cases 
have been known, when a person suddenly waked from sleep, 
imagined the throbbing of his own heart was a knocking at the 
door. But observation and experience soon teach us, the di- 
rection and the distance of sounds. The art of the ventrilo^ 
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quist consists in nothing but the power which a nice and ac- 
curate ear gives him, of distinguishing the difference between 
sounds when near, or far off, and of imitating them. 

Touch, 

The sense of touch is not confined to one particular organ* 
but is extended over the whole system, both externally and in- 
ternally. It is in the hands, however, especially at the ends 
of the fingers, w here this sense is most acute and most em- 
ployed. We acquire many more ideas by the aid of this sense, 
than by either hearing, smell, or taste. By these last we be- 
come acquainted with only one particular quality in a body, 
either of taste, smell, or sound ; but by means of the touch, 
we learn such qualities as heat and cold,- roughness and smooth- 
ness, hardness and soilness, figure, soUdity, and extension. 
It is supposed, that it is by this sense, that we gain the idea of 
something external, or without ourselves. The sensation of 
smell would seem to be within, as an act or emotion of the soul 
itself Thus also with hearing, which being produced within 
the ear, by the undulating air, would seem to originate within. 
Thus also with sensations within the eye. But when the 
limbs begin to move and to come in contact with outward ob- 
jects, and also in contact with various parts of the body, the 
mind gains an idea of the existence of some outward object. 
This is probably the first sense, by which any idea of exist- 

■ 

ence is wakened in the mind. As one sense after another is 
called into existence, the mind continually gains new ideas, 
and then begins its operations of comparing, abstracting, rea- 
soning, and willing. 

It is by the sense of touch, that we gain our ideas of 
. resistance and extension. In the class of ideas included under 
the head of ideas of resistance, may be placed our ideas of 
solidity, liquidity, hardnesss, softness, viscidity, roughness and 
smoothness ; these all being different names for different 
modes of resistance to the muscles of the hands, arms, or 
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iingers, when applied to the bodies which have these qualities. 
These ideas are not gained by simple contact ; their existence 
depends upon the contraction or expansion of the muscles 
which areHhe organs of motion and resistance, in the human 
body. We may suppose the infant mind to gain these ideas 
by a process somewhat similar to this : He first moves his 
arms by instinct, without any knowledge of the effects to 
follow. By this movement, he gains certain ideas of the sim- 
ple contractions and extension of his muscles, and learns also, 
that by his own will, he can exercise his muscles in this man^ 
ner. At length he attempts to move his arm in a manner to 
which he has become famiUar, and some object intervenes, 
and this motion is prevented, while all his wonted muscular 
efforts are vain. Thus then arises in his mind a new idea of 
resistance, in addifiou to the sensation of touch and of motion, 
which had before been experienced. The ideas of different^ 
degrees of this resistance are gained by repeated experience, 
and when age furnishes ability to understand language, the 
names of hardness, softness, roughness, and the like, are given 
to these ideas. In the use of his muscles also, the infant must 
first acquire its ideas o{ extension and figure. For it must be 
where resistance to muscular effort ceases^ that he must 
feel that the cause ceases to exist. The little being extends 
his hand — an object intervenes which interrupts his muscular 
jdotions — he grasps this object, and wherever this feeling of 
resistance exists, there he feels that the cause of it exists, and 
that after he has passed certain Umits it does not exist. Figure 
is defined as the limits of extension^ and of course it can be 
seen that ideas of figure can only be gained by finding the 
limits of extension in this way. It has formerly been supposed 
that ideas of extension and figure were gained by the eye, 
but later experiments and discussions show, that the sense of 
feeling, mcluding muscular motion, is the medium by which 
these ideas are first gained, and that afterwards the eye, by 
the principle of association acquires the power of distinguish* 
ing figure and distance. 
^4 
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Vision. 

The organ of vision is the eye, which is one of the most 
curious and wonderful parts of the human frame, and displays 
in astonishing variety the wisdom and skill of its Designer. 

The eye consists of a round ball, formed externally, of 
various coverings, and within, of humours of different degrees 
of consistency. The front part of the eye, which is exposed 
to view, has a small opening in it, which admits the rays of 
light within this ball, and it is by the operation of light on the 
nerves which are spread in fine net-work over the interior 
that sight is produced. 

In examining the mechanism of the eye a great variety of 
contrivances appear ; all aiding in accomplishing the object 
of vision. In the first place, we may observe its modes of 
protection and defence. The lid is a soft moist vnper, which 
with a motion quick as lightning, protects the eye from out- 
ward violence, cleanses it from dust, veils it from overpower- 
ing radiance, and in hours of repose entirely excludes the 
light. On its edge is the fringing lash, which intercepts light 
floating matter that might otherwise intrude, while above is 
spread the eyebrow, which Uke a thatch, obstructs the drops 
that heat or toil accumulate on the brow. 

We next observe the oi^gans of motion with which the eye 
is furnished, and which with cmnplicated strings and pullies, 
can turn it every way at the will of the intelligent agent* 
The pupil or opening of the eye, also, is so constructed, with 
its minute and multiplied circular and crossing muscles, that 
it can contract or expand in size, just in proportion aa the 
light varies in intensity. 

The ball of the eye is filled with three substances of different 
degrees of density. One is a watery humour near the front 
of the eye ; back of this and suspended by two muscles is the 
solid lens of the eye or the chrystalline humour, and the re- 
mainder of the eye in which this lens is imbedded, consists of 
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the vitreous humour, which is of the consistence of jelly. 
These all have different degrees of transparency, and are so 
nicely adjusted, that the rays of light which start firom every 
point in all bodies, in diverging lines, are by these humours 
made to converge and meet in points on the retina, or the 
nerves of the eye, forming there a small picture exactly of the 
same proportions^ thou^ not the same size, as the scene which 
IS spread before the eye. 

If an eye is taken and examined by the aid of surgical in- 
struments, when the outer covering of the back part of the 
eye is removed, the objects which are in front of the eye, may 
be discerned, delicately portrayed iri^l their perfect colours 
and proportions, on the retina which fines the interior of the 
eye. It is this impression of light on the optic nerve of the 
eye which gives our ideas of light and colours. 

The eye is also formed in such a way that it can alter its 
shape and become somewhat oblong, while at the same time 
the lens of the eye is projected forward or drawn back. The 
object of this contrivance is to obtain an equally perfect pic- 
ture of distant and of near objects, which is thus secured. 

Our ideas of shape and size at first are not gained by the 
eye, but by the sense of touch. After considerable experi- 
ence, we learn to determine shape and size by the eye. Ex- 
periments made upon persons bom blind and restored to sight 
furnish many curious facts to support this assertion. 

When the eye first admits the fight, all objects appear to 
touch the eye, and are all a confused mass of different coloun*. 
Bot by continual observation and by the aid of the sense of 
10^, objects gradually are separated from each other, and 
«re then regarded as separate, and distinct existences. 

The eye is So formed, that the picture of any object on the 
retina varies in size according to its distance, — -Two objects 
of equal size, wiU make a very different sized picture on the 
back of the eye, according to the distance, at which they are 
held. The ideas of size, at first are regulated by the relative 
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size of this picture in the eye, until by experience it is found 
that this is an incorrect mode, and that it is necessary to judge 
of the distance of a body before we can determine its six^. 
This accounts for the fact, that objects appear to us so different 
in size according as we conceive of their distance, and that 
we are often deceived in the size of bodies, because we have 
no mode of determining their distance. But it appears also 
that our ideas of distance are gained not by the eye alone, but 
by the eye and the sense of fueling united. A child by the 
sense of feeling, learns the size of his ctfp, or his play-things. 
He sees them removed and that their apparent size dimmish- 
es. They are returned to him, and he finds them unaltered 
in size. When attempting to recover them, he finds that 
when they look very small he is obliged to pass over a much 
greater distance, to gain them than when they appear large, 
and that the distance is always in exact proportion to their 
apparent size. In this way by oft repeated experiments the 
infant reasoner learns to judge both of the size and distance 
of objects. From this it appears, that in determining the 
sixe of an object, we previously form some judgment of its 
distance, and likewise that in finding of the distance, we first 
determine the size, 

* The shape of objects is learned altogether by the sense of 
feeling. 

It has before been stated that at the first exercise of vision 
every thing is a confiised mass of diflfei-ent colours and all 
appearing to touch the eye. By the aid of the hands, the 
separate existence of dijfferent bodies around is detected and 
the feeling of touch which once was the sole mode of deter- 
mining shape is now associated with a certain form or picture 
on the eye, so that in process of time the eye becomes the 
principal judge of shape. 

But in determining the shape of a thing, an act of judgment 
is necessary. This may be illustrated by the example of a 
hoop, which in one position, will make a picture in the eye 
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which is circular,, in another position the picture of it will be 
oval, and in another only a straight line. If a person will ob- 
^rve a hoop in these different positions, and then attempt to 
draw a picture of it on a piece of paper, he will be conscious 
of this varying picturo in the eye. Of couse in order to de- 
cide the shape of a thing, we must decide its distance, its 
relative position, and various circumstances, which would 
alter the form of the picture in the eye. It is only by long 
experience that the infant child gradually acquires the power 
of determining the shape, size, and distance of objects. 

The painter's art consists in laying on to canvass an enlar- 
ged picture of the scene which is painted in the interior of his 
own eye. In this minute picture of the eye, the more distant 
an object is, the smaller its size, the more indistinct its outline, 
and the fainter its colours. These same are transferred to 
canvass in an enlarged form ; the distant objects are made 
small in size, faint in colours, and indistinct in outline, just in 
proportion to their distance. 

The organ of vision is the inlet of more enjoyment to the 
mind, than any of the other ^nses. Through this small loop 
hole the spirit Iboks forth on the rich landscape of nature, and 
the beauty both of the natural and moral world. The fresh 
colours, the beauty of motion, the grace of figures, the fitness 
of proportion and all the charms of Taste are discovered 
through this medium. By the eye also, we learn to read the 
speaking face of man, we greet the smile of friendship and 
love, and all those varjdng charms, that, glance across the 
human face divine. By the aid of this little organ too, we 
climb not only the summits of earth's domains, but wander 
forth to planets, stars, and suns, traverse the vast ethereal 
expanse, and gather faiixt images, and flitting visions of the 
joint's future home beyond the skies. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CONCEPTION AND MEMORY. 



The division of our Mental states into two general classes, 
has before been stated, viz. ideas of sensation^ and ideas of 
reflection. The ideas that we gain through the aid of the 
senses, seem to be the foundation for those operations of mind, 
which are called idea^ of reflection^ and which exist when the 
senses are none of them affected. 

There has been much speculation on the question, as to 
whether the mind possesses any ideas entirely independent of 
the senses, and which were gained without any aid or influenoe 
from them. Many have maintained the existence of somib 
ideas, which they denominate innate ideas, * which they sup- 
pose were originally implanted in the mind, and not at all de- 
pendent on sensation. 

On this subject, it may be sufficdent to remark, that there is 
no proof of the existence of any such ideas. All the ideas 
which do enter the mind, so far as we can trace them, seem to 
have been originally derived from the senses, though the mind 
has the power of making new arrangements and combinations 
of such materials as are thus furnished. 

It is true that there are some principles which lie at the 
foundation of all knowledge, which seem to depend solely on 
the original constitution of the mind ; such for example as be- 
lief in personal identity, and the belief in the uniformity of our 
experience, so that when an event has invariably occurred in 
certain circumstances, it is impossible to disbelieve the recin*- 
rence of the same event, unless circumstances are altered. 
These, and some other principles of belief, seem to exist as a 
part of the original constitution of mind, but there is no evi- 
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dence that they would ever have been called into exercise, 
except through the instrumentality of the senses. 

There is nothing to prove either, that the positive exercise 
of thought, feeling, and volition, is necessary to the existence 
of mind, and no proof that the mind might not have existed 
forever, without thought, or feeling, of any kind, were it not 
for the- aid of the senses. We know that there are periods 
of sleep, and of swooning, when the mind is in existence, and 
yet when there is no proof that either thoughts, feelings, or 
volitions are in exercise. 

Speculations on this subject seem to be profitless, because- 
there is no data for determining them. Revelation assures us 
that the mind of man is immortal ; and of course if we trust 
this evidence, after ita existence commences, it never becomes 
extinct. Yet there are periods, when there is no evidence of 
the existence, either of thought, feehng, or volition. These 
are the facts in the case, and they are not of a character to 
enable us to pronounce positively, either that these operations 
are, or are not, essential to its existence. It may be that in 
sleep, and in a swoon, these phenomena exist, and no mem* 
cry is retained of them, and it is equally probable that at such 
intervals, all mental operations entirely cease. 

But now that the mind has been furnished by the senses 
with its splendid acquisitions, upon which its reflective pow- 
ers can act, it is easy to believe that it might continue to ex- 
ist, and to be in active exercise, if all its bodily senses, and 
even its material envelope were destroyed. Should we never 
again behold the light of heaven, nor be charmed with the 
profiision of varied colour and form, still the mind could busy 
itself with pleasing visions of brilliant dies, of graceful outline, 
and fair proportion, as bright and as beautiful as any objects of 
sense could awaken. Should we never again inhale the 
fredbness of morning, or the perfumes of spring, the mind it* 
self could fomish from its stores, some treasured incense, ne- 
ver to be entirely exhaled Should the palate never again be 
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cooled by the freshning water spring, or be refreshed by thfi- 
viands of the luxuriant year, yet fancy could spread forth her 
golden fruits, and sparkling juices in banquets more varied and 
profuse, than ever greeted the most fastidious taste. Should 
the melodies of speech, and of music be heard no more, and the 
aweet harmonies of nature, and of art, forever be hushed, yet 
the exulting spirit could warble its own songs, and melt in ex« 
tacieswith blending harmonies, such as no mortal ear has 
heard. And should the grasp of friendship, rejoice us no 
more, nor the embrace of affection send joy to the heart, yet 
still the spirit would not be desolate, for it could gather around 
it the beings most loved, and feel the embraces of tenderness. 
The greater part of our mental operations consists of those 
ideas, which are called idetzs of reflection, or more specifi- 
cally, conceptions. These conceptions are distinguished into 
two classes with reference to this one fact, that some of our 
conceptions are attended with the consciousness that they 
have existed before, and others are not. Those conceptions 
which are thus attended with the feeling of their resemblance 
to past perceptions, or conceptions, are called ideas oi Memory. 
And those of our perceptions also, which are attended with 
this recognition, are also called Memory. How important to 
our happiness and improvement, is this recognition of past 
ideas, few probably are wont to imagine. If all our kno;wledge 
of external things were forever lost to us, after sensation is 
past, our existence would be one of mere sensative enjoy- 
ment^ and all the honour and dignity of mind would be 
destroyed. No past experience could be of any avail, nor 
could any act of judgment or of reasoning be performed. 
Even the riiost common wants of animal nature could not be 
suppUed ; for were the cooling water, and sustaining food pre- 
sented to the siglit, no memory of the past comfort secured 
by them would lead the mind to seek it again. Or had nature 
by some implanted instinct provided for these necessities, yet 
life in this case would have consisted of a mere succession ^ 
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sensations, without even the amount of intellect, of which the 
lower animals give proof. It is the capacity of looking back 
on past experience too, which gives us the power of fore- 
seeing the future, and thus of looking both before and behind 
for sources of enjoyment in delightful reminiscences and joy- 
ful anticipations. It is this power of remembrance and fore- 
sight, which raises man to be the image of his Creator, the 
miniature of Him, who sees the end from the beginning, who 
looks back on never commencing ages, and forward through 
eternal years. It is true the mind of man can foresee, only 
by a process of reasoning, by which it is . inferred, that the 
fiiture will in given circumstances, resemble the past. And ^ 
how the £temal Mind can foresee by intuition, all the events 
which hang upon the volitions of the myriad acting minds 
which He has formed, is what no human intellect can grasp. 
The foresight of intuition has not been bestowed upon man, 
but is reserved as one distinctive prerogative of Deity. Yet 
because our minds cannot, by any experience of our own, 
understand the nature of this attribute of mind, when we see ' 
the proofs of its existence, we can beUeve, and wonder, and 
adore. And this is no more difficult to believe and under- 
stand, than the existence of the faculty of memory would be, 
to a mind that had never exercised this power. It would be 
as easy to believe that mind could be conscious of what is 
future, as of what is past, to a being who only realized the 
existence of present time. 

5 
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CHAPTER IV. 



ATTENTION AND ABSTRACTION. 



£^^0 understand clearly the nature of the mental phenomena^ 
^dkd Attention and Abstraction, two facts in our mental his- 
tory need definitely to be understood, and borne in remem- 
brance ; facts which have a decided bearing on the nature 
and character of almost all the operations of mind. 

The first is, that the objects of our conceptions are seldom, 
if ever, isolated, disconnected objects. On the contrail, 
there if an extended, and complex picture before the mind, 
including often a great variety of objects, with their several 
qualities, relations, and changes. In this mental picture, 
'0ome objects seem clear and distinct, while others seem to 
float along in shadovry vagueness. 

;%Thi8 fiwct must be evident to any mind that will closely ex- 
amine its own mental operations, and it is also equally evident, 
when we consider the mode in which our ideas are gained 
by perception. We never gain our ideas in single, discon- 
nected lineaments. We are continually viewing complex 
objects, with great varieties of qualities, and surrounded by a 
great variety of circumstances, which unitedly form a whole in 
one act of perception. Indeed there are few objects either 
of perception or of conception, which however close the pro- 
- cess of abstraction, do not remain complex in their nature 
The simplest forms of matter are combined ideas of extension, 
figure, colour, and relation. These different ideas we gain by 
the aid of different senses, and of course our conceptions of 
objects which have such qualities are combinations of differ- 
ent qualities, in an object which the mind considers as one. 
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and distinct from other objects. Each object then in any 
mental picture, is itself a complex object, and each mental 
picture is formed by a combination of such complex objects. 
If the experiment is tried, it will be found very difficult, if not 
impossible to mention a name, which recalls any object of 
sense, in which the conception recalled by the word is a sin- 
gle disconnected thing, without any idea of place, or any 
attendant circumstances. And as before remarked, almost 
all objects of sense are complex objects, combining several 
ideas, which were gained through the instrumentality of difier- 
ent senses. The idea of colour in any object is gained by 
one sense, of position, sh^pe, and consistency by another, 
and other qualities and powers which the mind associates 
with it, by other senses. 

The other fact, necessary to the correct understanding of 
this subject is, the influence which the desires and emotions 
have, upon the character, both of the perceptions and concep- 
tions, with which they co-exist. 

It will be found that our sensations vary in vividness and 
distinctness according to the strength and permanency of 
certain feelings of desire, which co-exist with them. For ex- 
ample, we are continually hearing a multitude of sounds, but 
in respect to many of them, as we feel no desire to know the 
cause or nature of them, these sensations are so feeble and in- 
distinct, as scarcely ever to be recalled to the mind, or recog- 
nized by any act of memory. But should we hear some 
strange wailing sound, immediately the desire would arise, 
to ascertain its nature and cause. It would immediately be- 
come an object of distinct and vivid perception, and continue 
so, as long as the desire lasted. While one sensation beccmnes 
thus clear and prominent, it will be found that other sensa- 
tions, which were co-existing with it, will become feebler and 
seem to die away. The same impressions may still be made 
upon the eye as before, the same sounds that had previously 
been regarded, may still strike upon the ear, but while the 
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desire continues to learn the cause of that strange wailing 
sound, the other sensations would all be faint and indistinct. 
Wlien this desire is gratified, then other sensations would re- 
sume their former distinctness and prominency, and this 
would be disregarded. 

Our conceptions^ in like manner, are affected by the co- 
existence of emotion, or desire. If, for example, we are em- 
ploying ourselves in study, or mental speculations, the vivid- 
ness of our conceptions will vary, in exact proportion to the 
interest we feel, in securing the object about which our con- 
ceptions are employed. If we feel but little interest in the 
subject of our speculations, every conception connected with 
them will be undefined and indistinct. But if the desire of 
approbation, or the admonitions of conscience, or the hope of 
securing some future good, stimulate our desire, immediately 
our conceptions grow more vivid and clear, and the object at 
which we aim is more readily and speedily secured. The 
great art then of quickening mental vigor, and activity, the art 
of gaining clear and quick conceptions, is to awaken interest 
and excite desire. When this is secured, conceptions will 
immediately become bright and clear, and all mental opera- 
tions will be carried forward with facility and speed. 

The distinction between Attention and Abstraction is not 
great, but as it is recognized in the use of language, it needs 
to be definitely understood. Attention has been defined as 
" the direction of the mind to some particular object, from the 
interest which is felt in that object." It consists simply in a 
feeUng of desire, co-existing with our sensations and concep- 
tions, and thus rendering them vivid and distinct ; while in 
consequence of this fact, all other sensations and conceptions 
seem to fade and grow indistinct. Attention seems to be the 
generic exercise, and Abstraction one species of the same 
thing. Attention is used to express the interest which attends 
our perceptions or conceptions as whoie otjectSy thus render- 
ing them clear and distinct from other surrounding objects. 
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Abstraction is that particular act of Attention, which makes 
one part, or one quality of a complex object, become vivid 
and distinct, while other parts and quahties, grow faint and 
indistinct. Thus in viewing a landscape, we should be said to 
exercise the power of Attention, if we noticed some object, 
such as a stream or a bridge, while other objects; were more 
slightly regarded ; and we should exercise the power of Ab- 
straction if we noticed the colour of the bridge or the width of • 
the stream, while their other qualities were not equally re- 
garded. 

It is the power of Abstraction which is the foundation of 
language, in its present use. Were it not for the power which 
the mind has of abstracting certain qualities and circumstan- 
ces of things, and considering them as separate and distinct 
from all other parts and quaUties, no words could be used, 
except such as specify particular individuals. Every object 
that meets our eye would demand a separate and peculiar 
name, thus making the acquisition of language the labour of a 
life. But now, the mind possesses the power of absthcting a / / 
greater, or fewer number of qualities, and to these qtudities a 
name is given, and whenever these qualities are found combi- 
ned in any object, this name can be applied. Thus the name, 
animal is given to any thing which has the qualities of exis- 
tence and animal life, and the name qtmdruped is given to any 
object which has the qualities of animal life, and of four legs. 

Every thing which is regarded by the mind as a separate 
existence, must have some peculiar quality, or action, or cir- 
cumstance of time or place, to distinguish it from every other 
existence. Were there not something either in the quaUties 
or circumstances, which made each object in some respects 
peculiar, there would be no way to distinguish one thing fix)m 
another. 

A proper name, is one which is used to recall the properties 
and circumstances which distinguish one individual existence 
from every other. Such is the word, Mount Blanc, which 
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recalls certain qualities and circumstances, that distinguish 
one particular thing from all others ; and the name Julius 
Caesar, which recalls the character, qualities, and circumstan- 
ces which distinguish one being from every other. Some 
words then, are used to recall the peculiar qualities and cir- 
cumstances of individual existences, and are called proper 
ncanes ; other words are used to recall, a combination of cer- 
tain qualities and circumstances, which unitedly are an object 
of conception, but are not considered by the mind as belong- 
ing to any real particular existence. These last words are 
called general terms or common names. 

A great variety of names may be applied to the same 
object of conception or perception, according to the number 
of qualities and circumstances which are abstracted by the 
mind. Thus an object may be called a things and in this case, 
the simple circumstance of existence, is what is recalled by 
the word. The same object may be called an animal^ and 
then the qualities of existence and animal Ufe are made the 
objects of conception. It can also be called a man^ and then 
in addition to the qualities recalled by the word animal, are 
recalled those qualities which distinguish man from all other 
animals. It can also be called h. father, and then to the quali- 
ties recalled by the term man, is added the circumstance of 
his relation to some other being. The same object can be 
called La Fayette, and then to all the preceding qualities, 
would be added in our conceptions, all those peculiar qualities 
and circmnstances which distinguish the hero of France fit)m 
all other existences. 

The following will probably illustrate the mode by which 
the human mind first acquires the proper use of these general 
terms. The infant child learns to distinguish one existence 
from another, probably long before he acquires the use of any 
names, by which to designate them to others. We may sup- 
pose that a little dog is an inmate of his nursery, and that with 
the sight of this animal has often been associated the sound of 
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the word dog. This is so often repeated, that by the principle 
of association, the sight of the object, and the sound of the 
word, invariably recur together. He observes that this sound 
is used by those around him, in order to direct his attention 
to the animal, and he himself soon uses the word to direct the 
attention of others, in the same way. But soon it happens 
that another animal is introduced into his apartment, which in 
many respects resembles the object he has learned to call a 
dog. To this new object he would apply the same term, but 
he finds that others use the sound cat in connection with 
the sight of this new animal. He soon learns the difference 
between the two objects, the particulars in which they agree, 
and those in which they differ. He afterwards notices other 
animals of these species, and observes that some have the 
qualities to which the term dog is applied, and others those 
to which the term cat is apphed. He continues to notice 
animals of other kinds, and after long experience, in this way^ 
he learns to apply names to designate a particular combination 
of qualities, and whenever these qualities are found combined, 
he has a term ready to apply to them. He learns that some 
words are used to point out the peculiar quaUties, which dis- 
tinguish one thing from all others, and at the same time other 
words are used, which simply recall qualities, but do not desig- 
nate any particular existence to which they belong. Thus 
the term boy, he uses for the purpose of designating qualities, 
without conceiving of any particular existence in which they 
are found, while the term Mary or Charles is used to desig- 
nate the qualities and circumstances of the particular exist- 
ence he finds as the companion of his sports. 

All objects of our perceptions are arranged into classes, 
according to the particular combination of qualities, which 
are recalled by the names employed to designate them. For 
example, all objects that have the qualities of existence, and 
of animal life^ are arranged in one class, and are called animals* 
All those which have the qualities recalled by the term ani- 
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maly and the additional qualities of wings and feathers, arc 
arranged in another class called birds. All those objects 
which have the qualities included in the term bird, together 
with several additional qualities, are arranged in another class 
and called eagles. 

To these various classes the terms genera and species are 
applied. These terms always imply a relation, or the com- 
parison of one class with another, in reference to the number 
of qualities to be recalled by the terms employed. Thus the 
class bird, is called a species of the class animal, because it 
includes all the qualities that are combined in the conception 
recalled by that term, and others in addition. But the class 
bird is called a genus in relation to the class eagle, because 
it contains only a part of the quaUties which are recalled by 
the term eagle. 

A genus may be defined as a class of things, the name of 
which, recalls fewer particulars, than the name of another 
class or species, with which it is compared. The name of 
the species with which it is compared recalls aU the qualities 
designated by the name of the genus, and some additional cir- 
cumstances. Bird is a genus when compared vnth the class 
eagle. 

A species, is a class of things, the name of which, recalls 
more particulars, than the name of another class or genus 
with which it is compared. The name of the genus with 
which it is compared recalls a part only of the qualities of the 
species. Bird is a species, when compared with the class 
animal. 

In examining language it will be found that almost all the 
signs which are in common use in communicating ideas, are 
names of various genus and species. That is, they are names 
used to recall various quaUties and circumstances according 
to which all our ideas of things are arranged in genera and 
species. It is only the class of words called proper nameSf 
that are employed to recall to the minds of others, concep- 
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tions of the particular existences by which we are surrounded. 
Some of these surrounding existences are furnished with these 
particular names, and others can be designated and distin- 
guished fixim each other, only by a description. Thus we 
see some hills around our horizon, some of which have a pe- 
culiar name, and others can be designated; only by describing 
the circumstances which -distinguish them from all other 
hiUs. 

A defimtum of a word, is an enumeration of the several 
qualities and circumstances, which are recalled to the mind, 
when the term is used. Thus if the word animal is to be de- 
fined, we do it by mentioning the circumstances of its eodstence 
and of animal lifcy as the ideas recalled by the word. Gene- 
rally a word is defined, by mentioning the name of some genus 
of which the thing intended is a species^ and then adding 
those particular quaUties which the species has, in addition 
to those included under the genus. Thus if we are to define 
the word man^ we mention the genus animal^ and then the 
qualities which man has in addition to those possessed by 
other animals. Thus '' man is an animal, having the human 
form, and a spirit endowed with intellect, susceplibihty, and 
will." Thei^'are some words which recall only one quaUty 
or circumstance, and which therefore cannot be defined, like 
the words which recall various qualities and circumstances. 
Such are the words joy, sorrow, colour, &c. Such words as 
these are defined by mentioning the times, or. circumstances, 
when the mind is conscious of the existence of the idea to-be 
recalled by the word. Thus joy is " a state of mind which 
exists when any ardent desire is gratified.** Colour is ** a 
quality of objects which is perceived when light enters the 
eye." Those conceptions, which can be defined by enume- 
rating the several qualities and circumstances which compose^ 
them, are called complex ideas^ and the words used to de- 
signate them, are called compl&c terms. Such words as land- 
scape, wrestler, giant, and philosopher, are complex terms. 

6 
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The woiti land8cq>6 recalls a complex idea of various mate- 
rial things. The word wrestler recalls an idea <rf a material 
object and one of ito actions. The word giant» recaUs an 
idea of a thing and its relation as to siae. The word philo- 
sopher recalls the idea of a thing and one of its qualities. 
Those conceptions 'which are not coti^KMed of seTcral quali- 
ties and circumstances^ but are themsehes a single quahty or 
circumstance^ are called simple ideas, and the words used to 
recall them, are called simple terms. Such woids as sweet- 
nesst loudness, depth, pain, and joy, are simple terms. Some 
terms which apply to emotions of the mind are entirely simple, 
such as sorrow, joy, and haf^miess. Others are words which 
recall an idea of a simple emotion and of its cause, sudi^ for 
example, as gratitude, which expresses the idea of an emotic«i 
of mind and ako ^t it was caused by some benefit cos- 
ferred. 



CHAPTER V. 



ASSOCIATION. 



The causes of the particular succession of our ideas, and 
the control which the mind has in regulating this succession, 
is a subject no less interesting than impcxrtant. For if by any 
act of choice the mind has the power of regulating its own 
dM)ughts and feelings, then mdn is a frefe agent and an ac- 
countable being ; but if the exceptions and the emotions tfiat 
attend them, depend entirely upon the constitution of things, 
and thus, either duwtly or indirectly, on the will of the Gre- 
ator, then man cannot be accountable for that over which he 
can have no control. 

hi the precedinjg chapter, Vas been illustmted the eflfect 
which the eo-existence of desire has in regard both to our 
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sensations and our conceptions, tending to make those miuch 
are fitted to acc(HnpIish the object desired, very viykl and 
prominent, while others to a greater or less extent cbsap- 
pear. The mind is ccmtinually under the influence of some 
desire. It constantly has some plan to accomplish, some 
cause to search out, or some gratification to secure. The 
present wish. or desire of the mind, imparts aif interest to 
whatever canception appears calculated to forward this ob- 
ject. Thus if the mathematician has a problem to sohre, and 
this is the leading desire of the mind, among the various con- 
ceptions that arise, those are the most interesting which are 
viewed as fitted to Ms object, and such immediately become 
vivid and distinct. If the painter or the poet is laboring to 
efiect some new creation of his art, and has this as the lead- 
ing object of desire, whatever conceptions seem best fitted to 
his purpose, are immediately invested with interest and be- 
come distinct and clear. If the merchant, or the capitalist, 
or the statesman, has some project which he is toiling to ac- 
complish, whatever conceptions appear adapted to his pur- 
pose, soon are glowing and defined, in conseqifence of the 
interest with which desire thus invests them. 

From this it appears that the nature of the desire, or gov- 
erning purpose of mind, will in a great measure determine 
the nature and the succession of its conceptions. If a man 
has chosen to find his chief hqypiness in securing power and 
honoui^ then those conceptions will be the most mteresting to 
his mind that best fall in with this object. If he has chosen 
to find happiness in securing the various gratifications of sense, 
then those conceptions that best coincide with tfiis desire wiM 
become prominent. If a man has chosen to find his chief 
enjoyment in doing the will of God, then tis conceptions wiH 
to a great extent, be conformed to thi«^ object of desire. The 
current of a man*s thoughts, therc^re, becomes one, and the 
surest mode, of determining t^ governing purpose, or lea* 
ing desire of the mind. 
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But there are seasons in our mental history, when the mind 
does not seem to be under the influence of any governing de- 
sire ; when it seems to relax, and its thoughts appear to flow 
on without any regulating principle. At such times the vivid- 
ness of leading conceptions, which at other times is deter- 
mined by desire, seems to depend upon our past experience* 
Those objedts which in past experience have been associated 
with emotioHj are those which the mind selects, ai^d which 
thus begin to glow in the distinct lineaments, with which emo- 
tion at first invested them. In past experience all concep- 
tions which are attended with emotion^ are most distinct and 
clear, and therefore when such conc€|»tions return united 
with others, they are the ones which are most interesting, and 
thus most vivid and distinct. Thus in our musing hours of 
idle reverie, as. one picture after another glides before the 
mind, if some object occurs, such as the home of our youth, 
or the friend of our early days, the emotions which have so 
often been united with these objects in past experience, cause 
them to appefu* in clear and glowing lineaments before the 
mind, and the stronger have been the past emotions connect- 
ed with them, the more clearly will they be defined. Thus 
it appears that there are two circumstances that account for 
the apparent ^eZection. which the mind makes in its objects of 
conception. . The first is, the feeling that certain conceptions 
are fitted to accomplish the leading desire of the mind ; and 
the second is, that certain objects in past experience haj^e been 
attended with emotion. 

But there is another phenomenon in our mental history^ 
which has a direct bearing on the nature and succession of our 
conceptions. When any conception, through the mfluence of 
desire or emotion, becomes the prominent object, immediate- 
ly other objects with which this has been associated in past 
experience, begin to retui^i and gather around it, in new com- 
binations. Thus a new picure is presented before the mind, 
from which it again selects an t^bject according as desire or 
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emotion regulates, which under this infhience grows vivid and 
distinct Around this new object immediately begins to clus- 
ter its past associates, till still another scene is fresh arrayed 
before the mind. In these new combinations, those objects 
which are least interesting continually disappear, while those 
most interesting are retained to form a part of the succeed- 
ing picture. Thus in every mental picture, desir^, or emotion, 
seem to caU forth objects, which start out, as it were, in bold 
relief from all others, and call from the shade of obscurity 
the c<Mnpanions of their former existence, which gather around 
them, in new and varied combinations. 

Almost every object of thought, in past experience has been 
connected with a great number of other objects, and so great 
has been the variety of its former combinations, that it would 
seem almost impossible to predict, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, which of its padt associates will be summoned, to aid 
in forming the new mental scenes which are destined to arise. 
Yet experience has enabled us to detect some general laws, 
which appear to regulate these'combinations. 

The first is, that those objects are most likely to attend 
each other, which in past experience were united, while soiAe 
strong emotion was existing with them. If, for example, a 
retired lake had been the scene of death to a beloved friend, 
the conception of this object, would be almost invariably 
associated with the image of the friend that had perished be- 
neath its waters, and also with the scene of his death. In 
like manner if some friend had expired at a certain hour of 
the day, or on a particular day of the year, the return of these 
seasons would probably be associated with the sorrowful 
sceAes co];mected with them in past experience. 

The second law of Association is, that hmg continued, or 

frequently repeated attention to objects that are connected at 

the time of this attention, will secure the connected return 

of these objects. Attention it may be recollected, is desire 

united with our conceptions ; thus rendering them more vivid. 
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It fleetns to produce the same effect if this attention is long 
continued, or if it is frequently repeated. Thus if the mind 
has dwelt for a long time on a beautiful picture, has noticed 
all its prc^KHtions, its shading, its outline, and its colours with 
minute attention, one object in this picture cannot recur to 
the mind, without bringing with it the other objects that were 
associated at the time of this close attention. The frequent 
repetition of a sentence, is a case where oft repeated^ though 
short attention to certain words, has the effect of recalling 
them to the mind, in the connection in which they were placed 
during this repeated attention. 

The third law of Association is, that objects which HItb 
recefidy been associated in experience, are on this acooiatt 
more likely to recall each other, than to recall those which 
Were connected with them at a more remote period of time. 
The passage of time, as a general fact, seems to weaken the 
vividness of our conceptions, and to destroy the probability 
of their associate recurrence. Thus a line of poetry may be 
repeated, and the listener may be able, the moment after, to 
recall each word, but the next day the whole may be lost. 

The fourth law of Association is, that the recurrence of 
associated objects depends in a great measure, upon the num- 
ber of objects with which it may have been connected in past 
experience. If it has existed in combination with only one 
object, that object will return associated with it. But in pro- 
portion as the number of its associates increases, the power 
of determining which will be its next companion diminishes. 
As an example of this fact, may be mentioned the first hear- 
ing of a beautifiil air by some particular person. The next 
time it is heard, the idea of this performer will be associated 
with the sounds. But after it has been sung by a great variety 
of persons, other circumstances would determine what con- 
ceptions this air would recall. It is very probable, in this 
case, that its notes would recall from among the performers, 
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the friend most beloved, or some int^'estiiig circumstance 
that awakened emoticm at the time the air was perfi»rmed. 

The principal drcumstances which operate in recalling 
associated id^is have now been pointed out Tlie next enn 
quiry is, what are those objects and events, which, ordinarily 
are most frequently united m our pei'ceptums ; and therefinre 
are most likely to return tc^ether in our e&nceptions. 

The most common connection oS our ideas of perception 
are made by ccxitiguity in place. Objects are continuaHy 
passing before the eye, and they are not in sii^ie distinct 
objects, but .in connected groups. Of course when we per* 
oepw .Any object, we must necessarily, observe its several 
geteions to the objects by which it m surrounded. If it 
is a bttikUng which meets the eye, it is impossible to observe 
it, without at the ^ame time p^eiving th^ trees around il, the 
sky above it, and any other objects which are parts of ^ 
picture, of which this is the promiiient object. Of course, 
objects that are united in one oooq^lex pieture before the ^e, 
when we gain our knowledge <^ them by perception, will, 
ordinarily return together in €Mir conceptions. 

Our ideas also are very mueh connected by ccnitiguity as 
it reqpects time. Wh^i any two events occur, at the same 
moment of time, (ht in such near connection, that the concept 
tion of one remains until the other occurs, they ordinarily 
wfll recur together in our after concepti^Mis of them. As an 
example of this, may be mentioned the associations of a femily 
who have been accustomed to ck>se each Sabbath with sacred 
music. As the stiU hour of this sacred evenk^ drew (»iy 
wherever any wanderer mi^ roiffli, it is probaUe that the 
notes of praise, so often connected with this'sectson, would 
perpetually steal over the mind, bringing many another imag^ 
(^friends, and kindred, and home. 

fh^ mind of man is so constituted- that no change can tak« 
place in any material object, without awakening the idea qi 
some eause^ An effect may be defined as some change of 
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state or mode of existence in matter or mind. A cause majr 
be defined as that without which no change would take place 
either in matter or mind. As the ideas of cause and effect 
are so constantly conjoined in all our acts of perception, these 
ideas will return together in our conceptions. Thus if we 
see an instrument which has been the cause of pain, the idea 
of this effect will be recalled by a conception of the cause. 
Or if the mind is dwelling on the memory of some beautifid 
painting or poetry, the author of these works will probably 
recur to the mind in connection with these conceptions. We 
sometimes meet with persons, of such peculiar habits and dis- 
positions, that wheneyer they are encountered, the feelings are 
wounded or the temper crossed, by their ill timed or ill natured 
remarks. The conceptions of such persons wiU ordinarily be 
attended by the memory of some pains of which they have 
been the cause, and the mind will involuntarily shrink from 
contact with them, as from the points and thorns of a bramble 
bush. Those events, therefore, or those objects which have 
the relation of catise and effect existing between them, will 
ordinarily be united as objects of conception. 

The mind of man is continually noticing the relations which 
exist between the different objects of its conceptions. As no 
idea of relation can be gained, without comparing two or 
more things together, those objects which are most frequently 
compared, will naturally be most frequently associated to- 
gether in our conceptions. It has been shown that language 
is founded on that principle of the mind, which enables us to 
notice certain qualities in things, abstracted from other quali- 
ties, and to apply names to objects according as we find cer. 
tain qualities united in them. Of course in the use of lan- 
guage, the mind is continually led to notice the particulars in 
which objects resemble each other, and also the particulars in 
which they differ. Consequently the mind, in learning, and in 
applying names, is continually comparing objects, both to dis- 
cover the particulars in which they are alike and those in 
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which they differ, so that two objects ttre thus brought togeth- 
er before the mind. It is owing to this fact, therefore, that 
objects which resemble each other, or which are very much 
contrasted in their qualities are very commonly united in our 
conceptions. If, for example, we see the countenance of a 
stranger, some feature will be recognized as famiUar, Desire 
wil be awakened to know where, and in what other counte- 
nance we have seen such a feature, or such an expression. 
This particular feature will thus become Abstracted, and vivid, 
and will soon recall that other combination of features for 
which we are seeking, and of which this has formed a part in 
our past experience. Thus two objects will be brought befo|% 
the mind at once, the person who is the stranger, and a con- 
ception of another person whom this stranger resembles. All 
t>ur ideas of contrast are relative. One thing cannot be con- 
ceived of as very high or very low^ as very large or very 
small, without a previous comparison with some object, to de- 
termine this relation. Our ideas of poverty and richi^s, or of 
happiness and misery, are also relative. A person is always 
considered poor or rich, happy or miserable, by comparing 
his lot with that of others, by whom he is surrounded. As 
therefore all ideas of resemblance, or of contrast, are gained 
by comparing two objects together, our conceptions often 
unite objects that resemble each other, or that are contrasted 
with each other. 



CHAPTER VI. 



IMAGINATION. 



All operations of mind which are not produced by malerial 
things acting upon the senses, consist of a continual succession 
of conceptions. Some of these conceptions are exact pictures 
of past perceptions, and are attended by the consciousness 

7 
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that they have existed before, and such are called ideas of 
Memory. Others are conceptions which, by the process of 
Association are continually recurring, and arranging them- 
selves in new combinations, according to certain laws or 
principles of association. Imagination has been defined, as^ 
" that power which the mind possesses of arranging concep- 
tions in new combmations," and it can readily be seen, that 
this includes all the ^ordinary succession of thought, except 
fhat of perception add memory. The term Imagination, has 
been used in rather a vague manner, by writers on the sub- 
ject ; sometimes, appearing to signify all that succession of 
Inceptions, which recur according to the laws of association, 
and sometimes to be used in a more restricted sense. The 
more definite meaning is the one to which the term is most 
commonly applied. It seems to be the one which precision 
and accuracy in the use of terms would demand, and wiU now 
be pointed out 

The mind is susceptible of certain emotions, which are call- 
ed emotions of taste. These more specifically, are calleii emo- 
tions of beauty, sublimity, and novelty. Such emotions are 
awakened by certain objects in nature, by certain wo As of art, 
and by the use of language, which recalls conceptions of these 
objects. Those objects which awaken such emotions, are 
called objects of taste, and those arts which enable us to pro- 
duce combinations that will awaken such emotions, are called 
the^ne arts. 

Among the fine arts, or the works of taste, are ordinarily 
classed, painting, music, sculpture, architecture, ornamental 
gardening, and poetry. The art of the painter consists in 
combining according to certain rules of proportion and fitness 
of outline and colour, certain objects, which either from their 
peculiar character, or from, the fitness of their combination in 
effecting a given design, awaken emotions of beauty or sub- 
limity. The highest perfection of this art consists, not so 
much in close imitation, as in the nature of the combinations, 
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and their unity and fitness in producing the efiect designed by 
the artist. The art of the sculptor is similar in its nature, and 
differs chiefly in the materials employed, and in being limited 
to a much more restricted number of objects for combination. 
The art of the architect consists in planning and constructing 
edifices, intended either for use or ornament, and in so arrang- 
ing the different parts as to awaken emotions of beauty or 
sublimity from the display of utiUty, fitness, grandeur of extent, 
or order of proportion. The art of the musician consists in 
combining sounds, so as to produce such melodies or harmo- 
nies, as will awaken varied emotions in the mind. The power 
of this art over the human mind is much superior to that of 
those enumerated, because it can call forth, both a greater 
variety, adH more powerfiil emotions than the others. The 
art of the poet consists in such a use of language as will recall 
objects of beauty or subUmity, in combinations that are pleas- 
ing to the mind ; or as will by the description and expression 
of valued emotion in other minds awaken similar feelings in the 
breast of the reader. The art of ornamental gardening consists 
in such an arrangement of varied objects which compose a 
landscape as will awaken emotions of beauty, firom a display 
of unity of design, order, fitness, and utility. 

Imagination then may be defined as the power the mind 
exercises, when under the influence of desire, it forms those 
combinations of conceptions, which will awaken the emotions 

of taste. 

The painter or the poet, when he attempts the exercise of 
his art, has some general leading desire of an object to be se- 
cured. Under the influence of this desire, all those concep- 
tions, recurring by the principle of association, which appear 
fitted to accomplish this object, immediately become vivid 
and distinct, and are clearly retained in the mind. As other 
conceptions succeed, other objects are found which will for- 
ward the general design, and these also are retained, and thus 
the process continues, till the object aimed at is accomplished, 
and by the pen or pencil retained in durable characters. 
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The power of inind to which the term Imagination is thiw 
restricted, differs in no respect from other acts of mind when 
it is under the influence of desire, except simply in the nature 
of the objecU of desire. If it is the desire of the mmd to es- 
UibUsh a proposition, by a process of mathematical reasoning, 
the mind is engaged in the same process of conception as 
when it is engrossed with the desire to form some combina- 
tion of taste. In both cases some desire stimulates the mind, 
and whatever conceptions appear fitted to accompUsh this 
desire, inmiediately become vivid and distinct 



CHAPTER VII. 



JUDGMENT. 



The term Judgment is used with some varied shades of 
meaning, and <^en with much vagueness. Its primary mean- 
ing is, •* that power of the mind by which it notices rdationsJ* 
It is often used to signify aU the intellectual powers, among 
which it 18 the most important one, as without it no act of 
memory could take place. Thus we hear it said, that in cer- 
tain cases the feelings and the judgment are in exposition, or 
that the heart and the judgment are not in agreement. It is 
used to signify any act of the mind, when a comparison is 
made between two things, or between the truths asserted in 
any proposition, and a truth already beUeved. The act called 
Memory is a conception attended with one specific act of 
Judgment, by which a present state of mind is compared with 
a past, and the relation of resemblance perceived. 

The nature of our ideas of relation are very different, ac- 
cording to the object or purpose for which the comparison is 
made. If objects are compared in reference to time, we leant 
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some one of the relations of past, present, or future. No idea 
of time can be gained, except by comparing one period of 
time-with another, and thus noticing their relations. All dates 
are gained by comparing one point of time with some speciiSed 
event, such as the birth of the Saviour, or some particular 
period in the revolution of the earth around the sun. If objects 
are compared in reference to the succession of our conceptions, 
or perceptions, we gain the ideas of such relations as are ex- 
pressed by the terms ^r.^y, secondly, and thirdly. If objects 
are compared in reference to the degree of any quality, we 
gain an idea of such relations as are expressed by the terms, 
brighter J sweeter^ harder , louder , &c. If objects are compared 
in reference to proportion, we gain ideas of such relations as 
are expressed by the terms, an eighth, a half, &c. If objects 
are compared in reference to the relation of parts to a whole, 
we gain such ideas as are expressed by the terms, part, whole, 
remainder, &c. 

The process of classifying objects and the use of language, 
depend upon the power of Judgment For if we see an ob- 
ject possessing certain qualities, in order to apply the name, 
we must feel their resemblance to the qualities to which such 
a name has been applied in past experience, and this feeling 
of resemblance is an act of judgment. The application of a 
name then always implies the exercise of the power of judg- 
ment, by which a comparison is made between the present 
qualities observed in an object, and the same qualities which 
affected the mind, when the name has formerly been em- 
ployed. It also implies the act of association, by which the 
perception of certain qualities recalls the idea of the 
sound or object with which they have been repeatedly con- 
joined. 

The mental process called Reasoning, is nothing but a con- 
nected succession of acts of judgment. It is a comparison 
of what is asserted in a given proposition with some truth 
which is believed, or has been .established by evidence, and 
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, thus discovering the agreement or disagreement. Thus the 
truth that *' things will be in agreement with past experience, 
unless there is some reason for the contrary,** is a truth which 
every mind believes. Whenever, therefore, wiy event has 
been repeatedly an object of past experience, it is compared 
with this truth already beUeved, and found to be included 
under it, and therefore entitled to the same credit. Thus 
also the truth that ^' things which equal the same things, equal 
one another,** is one which every mind behoves. When any 
object by examinaticHi is found to be included under that class 
of objects, which are thus equal to the same thing, it is an 
act of reasoning when we infer that they are equal to one 
another. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



SUSCEPTIBILniES. 



When the mind is in a state of emotion, this state is always 
either pleasurable or painfol, and it will be found that desAre re- 
lates to the attainment of some object, which will be a cause of 
pleasurable emotions, or else the avoidance of something, which 
will cause painfiil emotions. This feeling of desire for plea- 
surable emotions, and for the avoidance of psdnful ones, 
is the main-spring of all mental activity. When this desire is 
not in existence, neither the powers of the mind, or of the 
body are called into active exercise. The mind at such times 
is in a ^dreamy sort of reverie, from which no results arise, 
while the muscular system does not operate except at the 
bidding of desire. 

There are various sources of enjoyment, or causes of plea- 
surable emotions, to the mind of man, which may be definite- 
ly pointed out. 



/• 
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The^rs^ cause of enjoyment at the commencement of 
existence is that of sensation. This at first, is small in 
amount, compared with what it becomes, when associati<Hi 
lends its aid to heighten sensative enjoyment* The light of day, 
the briUiancy of colour, the sweetness of perfume, the gratifi- 
cation of taste and touch, the magic influence of sound, and 
the pleasure resulting from muscular activity, are probably 
the chief sources of enjoyment to the infant mind. As life 
advances, all these modes of sensative gratification become 
connected with others of an intellectual and moral nature, so 
that at mature years, it is difficult to determine how much of 
the enjoyment we derive from the senses, is the result of asso- 
ciation, and how much is simply that of sensation. 

The second source of enjoyment, is the discovery of certain 
qualities in intelligent minds. The perception of the qualities 
of matter, through the medium of the senses, is a very inferior 
source of gratification, compared with the discovery of these 
qualities of mind. This is the source of the highest enjoy- 
ment of which the mind is capable. The emotions thus 
awakened are called esteem, veneration, love, gratitude, &c. 
Love in its most general sense is used for the pleasurable e^io- 
tion, which is felt in the discovery of any quahty that is agree- 
able, either in matter or mind. Thus we are said to love the 
beauties of nature, to love deUcious fruit, and to love the 
society of friends. But in relation to intelligent beings, it 
signifies, a pleasurable emotion in view of certain quaUties 
and actions, attended with the desire of good to the object 
loved, and also, a desire for reciprocated affection. There 
are certain quaUties and attributes of mind which may be 
pointed outj^is the causes of affection. 

The first is iMeUectuai superidrUy. Our estimate of intel- 
lect is altogether relative. What in a child seems an aston- 
ishing display of it, would be considered as pueriUty in a man. 
What excites admiration in a savage, or in the unlettered, 
is regarded with little emotion in the man of education. 
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There are various qualities of intellect which awaken admira^ 
tion. Quick perceptions, and ready invention, are the peculiar 
attribute of some minds ; others pre endowed with great sa- 
gacity and wisdom in adapting the best means to accomplish 
the best ends ; others possess an energy, and force of purpose, 
which enables them to encounter difficulties, sustain bodily 
fatigue, and even to face death without shrinking ; others 
possess a power of forming new and varied combinations that 
gratify the taste ; others seem to possess a readiness and ver- 
satility of mind, which enables them to succeed in almost any 
object they undertake. The exhibition of any of these ope- 
rations of intellect, are causes of emotions of pleasure and 
admiration to other minds. 

A second quality of mind, which becomes a cause of affec- 
tion is the power of Sympathy. There is nothing which so 
powerfully draws the mind toward another being as the as- 
surance that all our pleasures will be his, and that '* in all our 
afflictions he will be afflicted." It is probable that a being en- 
tirely destitute of this susceptibility, however he might excite 
the mind by displays of intellectual power, never could be re- 
garded with the warm and tender emotions of affection. If 
we ^countered a mind, that we reali^sed looked upon our hap- 
piness, without one glimmering of pleased delight, and who 
could gaze upon our sufferings without one shade of sjnnpa- 
thising woe, it is probable the mind, when fully aware of this 
fact, would turn with only dissatisfaction from this exhibition 
of a mind, so void of one of its most endearing attributes. 

A third quality of mind, which becomes a cause of love, is 
the power of giving and of appreciating ejection. There is 
nothing which is an object of such constant and^rvent de- 
sire as the admiration and affecticHi^of other minds. To be 
an object of attention, and of admiration to others, has been 
the aim that has stimulated the efforts and nerved the arm of 
all the heroes and conquerors of the world. To gain the es- 
teem and affection of other minds, is what regulates the ac- 
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tions, the plans, and the hopes of all mankind. If therefore a 
mind should be destitute of this susceptibility, that which gives 
the chief interest to any mind would be withdrawn. If we 
should find also that the gift of our affections was of no value 
to another mind, this would deprive it of much that awakens 
interest and pleasure. It is the excessive indulgence of this 
desire for admiration of other minds which leads to ambition 
and pride, those principles which have filled the world with 
contention, and deluged it with blood. Pride may be defined 
as an excessive desire for the estimation of other minds, or as 
the feeling which exists from the supposed possession of char- 
acteristics that will awaken such admiration. Vanity is an 
exhibition of the pleasure which is felt, at the supposed pos- 
session of desirable qualities. Haughtiness and arrogancy are 
the displays of a conscious superiority to others around, in 
those particulars which awaken admiration. All these origi- 
nate from this implanted desire for the estimation of other 
minds ; a desire which in itself is not evil, and becomes a cause 
of evil only by perversion, or excessive indulgence. 

A fourth quality of mind, which secures afifection, is that of 
benevolence. This consists in such a love for the happiness 
of other minds, as induces a willingness to make sacrifices of 
personal enjoyment, to secure a greater amount of good to 
others. Every mind is so made, that if its own interests are 
not interfered with, it is more agreeable to see others happy 
around it, than to see them miserable. There have been ca- 
ses of such perversion of our moral nature, that some have 
seemed to find pleasure in the simple act of inflicting pain up- 
on others. But this seldom occurs until after a long course of 
self-indulgence and crime. Most persons if it cost no sacri- 
fice, would prefer to make others happy ; for as mind is 
formed for sympathy, the sight of suffering is painfiil, and of 
happiness agreeable, from the very constitution of mind. 

But there is a great difference in the character of mmds in 
this particular. Some, when they find that certain modes of 

8 
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personal enjoyment interfere with the interests and happiness 
of others, can find a pleasure in sacrificing their own lesser en^ 
jo3m[ient, to secure greater good for others. But other minds 
are so engrossed by exclusive interest in their own happiness, 
that they will not give up the smallest amount of their own 
goody to secure any amount of benefit to othenr. The mind 
of man is so constituted as to love benevolence, and to hate 
selfishness.*' If we see a character who is ever ready to sacri- 
fice any enjoyment to promote the greater good of others, it 
is impossible not to feel some pleasure in witnessing such a 
trait of character, unless some other painful association should 
be united with this exhibition. If the display of benevolence 
in others, exhibits the deficiencies of another mind in contrast, 
the pleasure which that mind would otherwise experience in 
view of it, would be banished by the pain of a contrast so dis- 
advantagous. For all ideas of excellence are relative, and 
therefore this contrast would be the mean» of lessenii^ that 
esteem and admiration so ardently desired from others. It 
would be. very difHcult, if not impossible, to love any mind so 
utterly devoid of benevolence, that it would never make the 
least sacrifice to secure any amount of good to others. All 
minds, whatever their own character may be, detest selfish- 
ness in others, and never can bestow any great aflection where 
this is a prevailing trait. These are the leading characteristics 
of mind, which are causes of admiration and affection. There 
are other more specific exercises, such as modesty, humility^ 
meekness, &c. which also awaken admiration and affection. 

But all these traits of character, which in themselves con- 
sidered, are causes of pleasure, in certain circumstances, may, 
to a selfish mind, become causes of unmingled pain. If the 
displays of intellect, or of the exhibition of the amiable suscep- 
tibilities in another being, are viewed, by a selfish mind, as 
the cause of disparagement, and disadvantageous contrast to 



* This term is here used in its popular, and not in its strictly theological 
sense. 
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Itself, they will be regarded only with emotions of pain. 
They will awaken "envy, anger, wrath, malice, and all un- 
charitableness.'' This fact is fully illustrated in the history of 
the world, and in the daily observation of life. 

A third source of happiness to the human mind, is the sim- 
ple exercise of its own powers. This includes all the plea- 
sures derived from the exercise of taste and the imagination ; 
all the more profitless exercises of agreeable reverie and cas- 
tle-building-; all the activity of mind employed in contriving, 
inventing, and bringing to pass the various projects for secu- 
ling good to ourselves and others ; and all those charming il- 
lusions of hope, which so often delight the eye, but burst like 
bubbles in the grasp. 

A fourth source of enjoyment, is the exercise of physical 
and moral power. This love of power, is one of the earUest 
principles which developes itself in the human mind. The 
exercise of the muscles, in producing changes in its own 
material frame, or in the objects which surround, is a source 
of constant pleasure to the infant mind. There are few who 
have reared a child through the period of infancy, but can 
recollect the times, that this new species of delight was mani- 
fested, when with his hand rsdsed before his eyes, he watched 
its various motions, and learned his own power to control 
them. This love of power continually displays itself in the 
sports and pursuits of childhood. To project the pebble 
through the air, to drive the hoop, to turn the windmill, to 
conduct some light stream from its channel, to roll the rock 
from the mountain cliff, these are all the varied modes by 
which childhood exhibits its love of physical power. But 
when man begins to learn the power which mind can exert 
over mind, a new desire is awakened of moral power. All 
the different modes are sought, by which one mind can bend 
the will of others to yield to its controling influence. It is 
this desire which is gratified, when the conqueror of nations 
beholds millions of minds yielding to the slightest word of his 
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command. It is this which inspires the orator, as he pours 
forth that eloquence, which charms, and sways, and controls 
the delighted throng, and bends them to his will. It is this 
desire which often becomes the master passion, to wluch is 
sacrificed all that is just, lovely, and benevolent. 

A fifth cause of enjoj^ment, is that of sympathy in the hap- 
piness of others. This susceptibility of sympathy, is a source 
of constant enjo}7nent, when those around us are ccHitented 
and happy. None can be ignorant of the change produced 
in the mind, in passing from the society of a sprightly, cheer- 
ful, and happy group, to the circle of those who are soured by 
discontent, or overwhelmed with melancholy. In early child- 
hood, the effect of this principle is clearly developed. Even 
the infant child is affected and disturbed with sorrowiiil cdun- 
tenances and flowing tears, and steals away from the cham- 
ber of sorrow ; while the sight of smiling faces, and the sound 
of cheerful voices, sends through his heart the glow of delist. 

A sixth source of enjoyment, is a feeling of conscious rec- 
titude. Man is so constituted that when he knowingly violates 
the principles of rectitude, a painful feeling is the inevitable 
consequence, while a habit of constant conformity to the dic- 
tates of virtue brings a peaceful and happy state of mind. 

The l<ist source of happiness to be mentioned, is the con- 
sciousness of being the cause of happiness to others. This is 
a source of enjoyment entirely distinct from that of sjnipathy 
in the happiness of others. For we may see happiness con- 
ferred by others, and rejoice in it, but the pleasure of being 
ourselves the cause of this enjoyment is one altogether pecu- 
liar. It can readily be seen that the more benevolent a 
mind is, the more happiness it will derive from this source, 
while in exact proportion as the mind is selfishly engrossed 
by its own exclusive interests, will tliis stream of enjoyment 
cease to flow. 

The causes of pain to the human mind are, in most cases, 
owing to these very susceptibilities of enjoyment. The or- 
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ganization of the material frame and of the external world, 
while it is a source of multiplied and constant enjoyment, is 
often also the cause of the most intense and exquisite suffer' 
ing* The strongest conceptions of suffering, of which mind 
in its ordinary state can form any conception, is sensitive suf- 
fering. There are many minds whose constitution and cir- 
cumstances are such, that they can form but faint conceptions 
of any pain which results from the exercise of malignant pas- 
sions, or from other sources of suffering. But every mind 
soon acquires a knowledge of what sensitive suffering 
must be, and can form the most vivid conceptions of it. 
Though few ever suffered the dislocation of joints, the lacera- 
tion of the flesh, or the fracture of bones, still, descriptions of 
such sufferings are readily apprehended and conceived of, 
and there is nothing from which the mind so involuntarily 
shrinks. 

Another cause of suffering, consists in the loss of present 
or expected enjoyment. There are many blessings, which 
seem desirable to the mind, that are never secured, and yet 
unhappiness is not caused by the want. But there is no hap- 
piness which is actually in possession,* of which the loss does 
not occasion pain. We may desire the esteem and affection 
of certain beings, and yet not become unhappy from the want 
of it. Yet nothing sends such exquisite suffering through the 
mind, as the conviction that some beloved object that once 
gave its sincere esteem and warm affection, has ceased thus 
to respect and to love, or has been taken from us by death. 
Thus also if wealth, which is the means of purchasing a vari- 
ety of blessings, be not secured, the heart can desire it with- 
out being made imhappy by the wish. Yet the loss of wealth 
is seldom unattended with painful disappointment and regret. 
The possession of power also may be desired, without pain- 
ful uneasiness, but the loss of it seldom occurs, without some 
painful emotions. 

Another cause of suffering, is inactivity of body and mind. 
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It has been shown that desire is the spring both of mental and 
of physical activity, and that this activity is one source of en- 
joyment. Inactivity of body and mind, result from the loss of 
desire, and thus of a cessation of conceptions of those objects 
which are regarded as causes of enjoyment. The loss of this 
species of enjoyment is followed by consequent inquietude 
and uneasiness. 

Another cause of suffering, is the existence of strong desire, 
with the belief that it never can be gratified. Some desires 
exist in the mind without causing pain ; but this principle may 
be excited to such a degree, that the certainty that it never 
will be gratified, may produce anguish almost intolerable. 

Another source of pain, is sympathy in the sufferings of 
others. The sufferings of other minds may be so realized as 
to affect the mind of the observer with even more pain than 
the sufferer experiences. It is probable that the tender 
mother, in witnessing the distresses of her child, realizes much 
more pain than the object of her sympathies. 

Another cause of suffering, is the consciousness of guih. 
The emotions that follow the commission of crime, are de- 
nominated repentance and remorse ; and it is probable, that the 
human mind has never suffered greater agonies, than have at- 
tended the existence of these emotions. There are cases on 
record when intense bodily suffering has been resorted to as a 
relief from such anguish, by withdrawing the attention of the 
mind from those subjects that call forth such emotions. 

Another cause of pain, is the apprehension of future evil. 
This is often a source of long-continued and of distressing 
emotions, and the pain suffered in apprehension, is oflen 
greater than would be experienced if the evils were realized. 

Another source of suffering, is the exercise of malignant 
passions, such as hatred, envy and jealousy. These emotions 
never can exist in the mind without pain. The exhibition of 
wicked passions and actions in other minds, may also be 
mentioned in connection with this. It is painful to behold a 
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mind tost with the furies of ungovemed passion, or yielding 
to the chain of selfishness and pride. 

Shame^ is the last source of suffering that is to be men* 
tioned. The feeling that other intelligent minds look upon 
our character and conduct with displeasure or contempt, 
is what inflicts the keenest suffering, and there is scarcely 
any thing mankind will not sacrifice to avoid this painful 
emotion. 

All the emotions of which the human mind is susceptible, 
originate from some one of the preceding causes, except a 
certain class of feelings called emotions of the ridiculous^ 
which are the causes of laughter. These are generally plea- 
surable in their nature, though there are times when the emo- 
tions which produce laughter are painful. Emotions of this 
kind are usually produced by the sudden union of certain ideas 
in our conceptions when the laws of association appear to be 
violated. Such ideas are called incongruous, because, accord- 
ing to the ordinary experience of our minds, they would not 
naturally have appeared together. 

In order to awaken this emotion, it is not only necessary 
that the mind should discover ideas imited which have not 
ordinarily been thus united in past experience, but those which 
are united in direct opposition to the laws of association. 
Thus if there has been a union of certain qualities in an object 
which have uniformly tended to produce emotions of a dig- 
nified and solemn kind, and some particular is pointed out 
which is mean, little, or low, the unexpected incongruity oc- 
casions mirth. In like manner, if an object in past experience 
has uniformly united in our conceptions, ideas which awa- 
kened emotions of contempt, if some particular is point- 
ed out in association with these, which is grand or sublime, 
this incongruity occasions an emotion of the ludicrous. This 
is the foundation of the amusement produced by bombastic 
writings, where objects that are grand and sublime, have low 
and mean conceptions connected with them, or where quali^ 
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ties that are insignificant and little, are connected with those 
which are grand and sublime. The following may be given 
as an exam[de of the union of incongruous ideas, in bombastic 
writing: 

*^ And now had Phcebus in tho lap 
**• Of Thetis taken out his nap ; 
^ And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
" From black to red began to turn." 

The sublime ideas connected with the sun, and the classical 
associations united with the name of Thetis, would not nat- 
urally have recalled the idea of so insignificant an animal, nor 
the changes produced in cooking it, and these connections 
violate the ordinary laws of association. 

Emotions of the ludicrous are also produced, by the sudden 
conception of some cause of association in ideas, which has 
never before been discovered, this discovery awakens the 
pleasurable emotion of mirth. Thus if ideas have been uni- 
ted in the mind on some other principle of associaticm than 
that of resemblance, the sudden discovery of some unexpect- 
ed resemblance, will produce emotions of the ludicrous. This 
is the foundation of the merriment produced by puns, where 
the ideas which the words represent, would never have been 
united by the principles of association, but the union of these 
ideas is effected on the principle of resemblance between the 
sounds of the words which recall these ideas. When the 
mind suddenly perceives this unexpected foundation for the 
union of ideas that in all other respects are incongruous, an 
emotion of the ludicrous is produced. This is also the founda- 
tion of the pleasure which is felt in the use of aUiteration in 
poetry where a resemblance is discovered in the initial sound 
of words that recall ideas, which in all other respects are 
incongruous. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SUSCEPTIBILITIES, EMOTIONS OP TASTE. 

Among the susceptibilities, the emotions of take have al- 
ways been distinguished, and treated of as a pecutiarly distinct 
class. Why it is, that certam objects of si^t, and certain 
sounds or combinations of sound awaken emotions, more than 
other sights and sounds ; and why the perceptions of the eye 
and ear, should so much more powerfully affect the mind, 
than those of the other senses, certainly are objects for inter- 
esting enquiry. In attempting the discussion of this subject, 
the following particulars need to be considered. 

I. AD pleasurable emotions are caused either by sensation^ 
or by coru^tion ; for we have no other ideas but of these two 
kinds. Of course, emotions of taste must be caused, either 
by sensation alone, or by conception alone, or by the united 
influence of these two modes of thought. That they are not 
occasioned by sensation alone, must be evident from the fact, 
that infents and children, who have the same sensations as ma- 
tured persons, do not experience the emotions of taste, in view 
of the most perfect specimens of the fine arts. A combina- 
tion of gaudy colours, or a string of glittering beads, will de- 
light a child more than the most finished productions of a Ra- 
phael, or a Phidias. That it is not conception alone, which 
awakens such emotions, is manifest from the fact that it is the 
perception of objects which are either sublime or beautiful, 
that awakens the most vivid emotions of this kind. Of course 
it is inevitable, that emotioife of taste are caused by the com* 
bined operation of sensation and conception, by means of their 
connection with some past co-existing emotions. 

9 
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II. Perceptions and conceptions, can recall the emotUnu 
which have been connected with them, and emotions can also 
recall a conception of the objects with which they have been 
united. For example, if some dark wood, had been the scene 
of terror and affright, either the perception, or the conception 
of this wood, would recall the emotions of fear, which had co- 
existed with it. If on some other occasion, a strong emotion 
of fear should be awakened, this would probably recall a con- 
ception of the wood with which it had formerly been united. 
It is no uncommon fact in our experience, to have circumstan- 
ces about us that recall unusually sad and mournful feelings^ 
for which we are wholly unable to account. No doubt at such 
times, some particular objects or some particular combination 
of circumstances, which were formerly united with painful 
emotions, again recur, and recall the emotions with which 
they were once connected, while the mind is wholly unable 
to remember the fact of their past existence. In like manner 
pleasurable emotions may be awakened, by certain objects of 
perception, when the mind is equally unable to trace the 
cause. 

III. Objects o{ perception, recall the emotions connected 
with them, much more vividly than objects of conception can 
do. Thus if we revisit the scenes of our childhood, the pla- 
ces of the sorrows and the joys of early days ; how much 
more vividly are the emotions recalled, which were formerly 
connected with these scenes, than any cancepticm of these ob- 
jects could awaken. 

IV. Certain sensations will be found to recall emotions 
similar to those awakened by the intellectual operations of 
mind. Thus the entrance of light produces an emotion simi- 
lar to the discovery of some truth, and the emotion felt while 
groping in doubt and uncertainty, resembles that experienced 
when shrouded in darkness. Great care and anxiety produce 
a state of mind simile to what is felt when the body is pres- 
sed down by a heavy weight. The upward spring of an elas- 
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tic body, awakens feelings resembling those that attend the 
hearing of good news, and thus with many other sensations. 
Prom this fact originates much of the figurative language in 
common use ; as when knowledge is called li^t, and igno- 
rance darkness, and care called a load, and joy is said to make 
the heart leap. 

V. It has previously been shown that the discovery of 
certain operations and emotions of mind affords much more 
pleasure, than attends mere sensation. Those who have ex- 
perienced the exciting animation felt at developements of 
splendid genius, and have experienced the pure delight result- 
ting from the interchange of affection, well can realize that 
no sensitive gratification could ever be exchanged for it, or 
thought of, in comparison with it. Whatever objects, there- 
fore, most vividly recall those emotions which are awakened 
when such quaUties are apprehended, will be most interestng 
to the mind. Now it will appear that there are no modes 
by which one mind caii learn the character and feelings of 
another, but by means of the eye and ear. A person both 
deaf and blind, could never, except to an exceedingly limited 
extent, learn either the intellectual operations, or the emotions 
of another mind. Of course, it is by means of certain forms, 
colours, motions, and sounds, that we acquire those ideas 
which are the most interesting and animating to the soul. It 
is by the blush of modesty, the paleness of fear, the flush of in- 
dignation, that colour aids in giving an idea of the emotions of 
the mind. The pallid hue of disease, the sallow complexion 
of age, the pure and bright colours of childhood, and the deli- 
cate blendings of the youthful complexion, have much influ- 
ence in conveying ideas of the immediate qualities of mind in 
certain particulars. The colour and flashing expressions of 
the eye also, have very mudi to do, with our apprehensions of 
the workings of mind. As it regards motion^ as aiding in 
imparting such ideas, it is by the curl of the lip that con- 
tempt is expressed, by the arching brow that curiosity amLsur- 
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prise are exhibited, by the scowling front that anger and 
discontent are displayed, and by the various muscular move- 
ments of the countenance, that the passions and emotions of 
the mind are portrayed. It is by the motions of the body 
and limbs, also, that strong emotions are exhibited, as in the 
clasped hand of supplication, the extended arms of affection, 
and the violent contortions of anger. Form and outline also 
have their influence. The sunken eye of grief, the hollow 
cheek of care and want, the bending form of sorrow, the erect 
position of dignity, the curvature of haughtiness and pride, 
are various modes of expressing the qualities and emotions of 
mind. But it is by the varied sounds and intonations of voice, 
chiefly, that intellect glances abroad, and the soul is poured 
forth at the lips. The quick and animated sounds of cheer- 
fulness, joy, and hope ; the softer tones of meekness, gentleness, 
and love ; the plaintive notes of sympathy, sorrow, and pain ; 
the firm tone of magnanimity, fortitude, patience, and self- 
denial ; all exhibit the pleasing and interesting emotions of 
the soul. Nor less expressive, though more painfiil, are the 
harsh sounds of anger, malice, envy, and discontent. 

VI. Not only are certain forms, colours, motions, and 
sounds, the medium by which we gain a knowledge of the intel- 
lectual operations and emotions of other minds, but they are 
the means by which we discover and designate tho^ material 
objects, which are causes of comfort, utility, and enjoyment. 
Thus it is by the particular form, and colour, that we distin- 
guish the fruits and the food which minister to our support. 
By the same means we discriminate between noxious or use- 
fiil plants and animals, and distinguish all tho^ conveniences, 
and contrivances, which contribute to the (^mfort of man. 
Of course, certain forms and colours, are connected in the 
mind with certain emotions of pleasure that have attended 
them as causes of comfort and enjojnnent. 

In what precedes, it appears, that it is those emotions which 
are awakened by the apprehension of certain mtellectual op- 
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erations and emotions of intelligent minds which are most 
delightful ; that all our ideas of such operations and emotions, 
are gained by means of certain forms, colours, motions, and 
sounds ; that we designate objects of convenience and enjoy- 
ment to ourselves by the same mode ; that perceptions can re- 
call the emotions which have been connected with them even 
after the mind has forgotten the connection, and that percep- 
tions recall associated emotions much more vividly than con- 
ceptions. In consequence of these considerations, the infer- 
ence seems justifiable that the emotions of beauty and sub- 
limity, are not owing either simply to the sensation produced, 
nor to the conceptions recalled by the principle of association. 
But they are accounted for, in a great degree, by the fact, that 
certain colours, forms, motions, and sounds, have been so 
often connected with emotions awakened by the apprehension 
of qualities in other minds, or of those which arise in view of 
causes of enjoyment to ourselves, that the perception, of these 
colours, sounds, forms, and motions recall such agreeable 
emotions, even when the mind cannot trace the connection in 
past experience. As an example of this, the emotion of pleas- 
ure has been so often connected with the clear blue of the 
sky, and with the bright verdure of the foliage, that the sight 
of either of these colours recalls these emotions, though we 
may not be able to refer to any particular time when this 
previous connection existed. In like manner, the moaning 
sound of the wind in a storm, or the harsh growl which some- 
times attends it, has so ofien been united with sorrowftil or 
disagreeable emotions, that the sounds recall the emotions. 

But there is another fact in regard to the causes of the 
emotions of taste. It is found, that the character of the com- 
bination of sounds, forms, colours, and motions have as much 
to do with with the existence of such feelings as the nature of 
these objects of perception. The very same colours and 
forms, in certain combination, are very displeasing, when in 
others they are beautiful. Thus also, certain motions, in cer- 
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tain circumstances, are very beautiful or sublime, and in others 
very displeasing. The very same sounds also may be made 
either very disagreeable, or very delightful according to their 
combination. To account for this, it is necessary to under- 
stand one fact in mental phenomena, and that is, that objects 
which tend to awaken emotions of a directly opposite nature, 
cannot both operate on the mind without causing disagreeable 
feelings. If we are surrounded by objects of awe and solem- 
nity, it is painful to notice objects that are mean or ludicrous. 
If we are under the influence of sprightly and humourous 
feelings, it is painful to encounter solemn and pensive scenes, 
with which perhaps at other times we should be pleased. In 
order therefore to awaken emotions of beauty and sublimity, 
there must exist a congruity in the arrangement and compo- 
sition of parts, which will prevent the operation of causes that 
would awaken incongruous emotions. 

-^ But there is another principle of the human mind, which 
has a still more powerful operation in regard to the effect of 
combination and composition. We are always accustomed to 
view objects with some reference to their nature and use. We 
always feel that every effect must have a cause, and that 
every * contrivance has some design which it was made to 
accomplish. There is no intellectual attribute of mind, which 
is regarded with more admiration than wisdom ; which is 
always shown in selecting the best means for accomplishing a 
given end ; and the more interesting or important is the ob- 
ject to be secured, the more is the mind pleased with discov- 
ering the wisdom exhibited in adapting means to secure this 
end. Almost every construction of nature, or of art, is re- 
garded by the mind as having some use and design. No mind, 
except one berefl of its best powers, would ever employ itself 
in designing any thing which has no possible use, either in 
benefitting or pleasing the designer or others ; and should any 
such object be found, which we felt assured never had, and 
never could have any possible use, it would be ao object of 
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diggust, as exhibiting the fatuity of a mind which spent its 
powers in contriving so useless a thing. There are many 
objects which meet the eye of man, for which he in vain 
seeks the use and design ; but such objects are never at- 
tended with the conviction that there is no possible use to 
which they can be appUed. On the contrary, they more fre- 
quently provoke curiosity, and awaken the active desire to 
.discover their nature, and their use. There is a never failing 
conviction attending all our discoveries of new objects, that 
there is some design or contrivance of which they form a 
link in the chain. 

Whenever the mind ascertains the object of any design, 
immediately conmiences an examination of the modes by 
which this object is to be effected. If every thing is found to 
harmonize, if a relation of fitness and propriety is discovered 
in every part, the mind is satisfied with the exhibition of wis- 
dom which is thus discovered. But if some parts are found 
tending to counteract the general design of the contrivance, 
the object is displeasing. Every work of art then, depends 
for the pleasure it affords, not alone on the various forms, 
colours, sounds, and motions, which are combined to affect the 
senses, but on the nature of the design intended, and on the 
skill which is shown in so composing and arranging the seve- 
ral parts, that each shall duly aid in effecting this design. 
This is the particular in which the genius of the painter, the 
sculptor, the architect, the musician, and the poet, are espe- 
cially exhibited. 

Another particular to be noticed in reference to this sub- 
ject, is the implanted principle of curiosity, or the desire which 
the mind feels to discover what is new. After we have dis- 
covered the object for which any thing is contrived, and the 
fit adjustment of every part to this object, one cause of inter- 
est in it ceases. And objects which have been the subjects 
of repeated observation and inspection, never yield so much 
interest as those which afford to the mind some fresh opportu- 
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nity to discover new indications of design, and of fitness in the 
means for accomplishing this design. The love of novelty 
then, is a powerful principle in securing gratification to the 
mind. Of course, the genius of the artist is to be displayed, 
not only in arranging the several parts, so as to accomplish a 
given design, but in the very efTort to secure a design which 
is new ; so that the mind will have a fresh object for exercis- 
ing its powers, in detecting the fitness of means for accom- 
pUshing a given end. 

From all the preceding considerations, may be derived 
the following causes for the pleasurable emotions which are 
felt in view of certain objects of sight, and in certain com- 
binations of sound. 1. They recall emotions which in past 
experience have been connected with the conception of ope- 
rations and emotions of other minds, or with material objects 
that were regarded as the causes of pleasurable emotions to 
ourselves. 2. They recall emotions that are congruous in 
their nature. 3. They cause emotions of pleasure from the 
discovery of fitness in design, and composition. 4. They 
awaken emotions of novelty. Emotions of taste that are 
painfiil are caused, 1. By the presence of objects that recall 
painful emotions with which they have formerly been con- 
nected. 2. By objects that recall incongruous emotions. 
3. By objects that exhibit a want of fitness and design. 4. By 
objects that are common, when the mind has been led to ex- 
pect novelty. 

The causes which produce emotions of taste have now 
been pointed out. An inquiry as to which are the objects and 
sounds, and their various combinations, which in our expe- 
rience have awakened such emotions, may lead to facts 
that will establish the position assumed. Emotions of taste 
generally are divided into two classes, called emotions of 
sublimity, and emotions of beauty. Emotions of sublunity 
resemble those which exist in the mmd, at the display 
of great intellectual power^ and at exhibitions of strong pas- 
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sion and emotions, in another mind. Emotions of beauty, 
resemble those which are experienced at the exhibition of the 
more gentle emotions of mind, such as pity, humiUty, meek- 
ness, and affection. 

Of Sounds, 

All sounds are sublime, which in past experience have been 
associated with the i^trong emotions of fear and terror. Such 
sounds are heard in the roar of artillery, the howling of a 
storm, the roll of thunder, and the rumbUng of an earthquake. 
Sounds are subUme also, which cwivey the idea of great pow- 
er and might. This is illustrated in the emotions felt, at the 
uprooting of trees, and the prostration of nature before a whirl- 
wind ; ill^the force of the rolling waves as they dash against 
the cliffi ; and in woits of art, by the wori^ing of some pon- 
derous and mighty engine, that astonishes with the immense 
resistance it can overcome. Other sounds also are subUme 
which have often been associated with emotions of awe, so- 
lemnity, CHi*.deep melancholy. Such are the tolling sounds of 
a heavy' bell, and the notes of the organ. There may be 
certain cij^cumstances that render a sound, that otherwise 
would be .very gentle and beautiful, more strongly sublime 
than even those sounds that are generally most terrific. Gray 
describes such a combination of circumstances in a letter to 
a friend. " Did you never observe," said he, " while rocking 
winds are piping loud, that pause, a» the gust is recollecting 
itself, and rising upon the ear in a still and plaintive note, like 
the swell of the Eolian harp. I do assure you there is noth- 
ing in the world so like the voice of a spirit.^ We have an- 
other example in Scripture. " And behold the Lord passed 
by, and a great and strong wind rent the mountains, and brake 
in pieces the rocks before the Lord ; but the Lord was not 
in the wind ; and after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake ; and after the earthquake a fire ; 

10 
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but the Lord was not in the fire ; and after the fire, a stUl 
small voice. And it was so, when Ehjah heard it^ he wrap- 
ped his face in a mantle." In both these cases, the still small 
voice, so contrasted with the tumult around, would awa- 
ken the most thrilling emotions of the sublime. In these ca- 
ses it is the feeling sense which these sounds awaken of the 
presence of some awful and powerful Being that causes such 
feelings. 

There are a great variety of sounds that are called beauti- 
ful. Such are the sound of a distant waterfall, the murmur 
of a rivulet, the sighing of the wmd, the tinkling of the sheep- 
fold, the lowing of distant kine, and the sound of the shep- 
herd's pipe. But it must be remaiked that it is always a com- 
bination of circumstances that make sounds either suldimeor 
beautiful. If we know by the source from which they origin- 
ate, that they are caused by no display of power, or danger^ 
or if necessarily they have low and mean associations connec- 
ted with them, the emotions of the sublime or beautiful which 
would otherwise recur, are prevented. Thus the rumbling of 
a cart, is sublime when it is believed to be thunder, and loses 
this character when its true cause is discovered. The sound 
of the lowing of kine in certain circumstances is very beauti- 
ful, and in others very vulgar and displeasing. 

Music seems to owe its chief power over the mind to the 
fact that it can combine all kinds of sounds, that have ever 
been associated with any emotions, either of dignity, awe, and 
terror ; or of joy, sprightliness, and mirth ; or of tenderness, 
melancholy, and grief. Its power depends on the nature irf 
the particular sounds, but chiefly on the nature of their com- 
bination, and succession, in relation to time, and in relation to 
a certain sound which is called the fundamental, or key note. 
The art of a musical composer, consists in the ability with 
which he succeeds in producing a certain class ef emotions, 
which he aims to awaken. The more finished productions of 
this art are never relished till long observation and experience 
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enable the Kstener to judge of the nature of the design, and 
with how much success the composer has succeeded in effect- 
ing it. Music when adapted to certain words, has its nature 
and design more clearly portrayed, and in such productions it 
is easier to judge of the success of the composer. 

Of Colour, 

There are no colours which ordinarily excite so strong an 
emotion as to be called sublime. The deep black of mourn- 
ing, and the rich purple of royalty, approach the nearest to 
this character. That colours acquire their power in awaken- 
ing agreeable or disagreeable emotions, simply from the emo- 
tions whidi have ordinarily existed in (Connection with them, 
appears from the fact, that the associations of mankind are so 
exceedingly diverse on. this subject What is considered a 
dignified and solemn colour in one nation, is tawdry and vul-^ 
gar in another. Thus with us, yellow is common and tawdry, 
but am(Hig the Chinese it is a favourite colour. Black with 
us has sdemn and moumfid associations, but in Spain, and 
Venice, it is an agreeable colour. White in this country is 
beautiful, as the emblem of purity and innocence, but in Chi- 
na, it is the sorrowful garb of mourning. 

Of Frnns. 

Forms, that awaken emotions of sublimity, are such as have 
been associated with emoticms of danger, terror^ awe, or so- 
lenmity. — Such are military ensigns, cannon, the hearse, the 
monument of death, and various objects of this kind. Those 
forms which distinguish bodies that have great power and 
strength, or which are enduring in their nature, awaken the 
same class of emotions. Thus the Gothic castle, the outhne 
of lodLs and mountains, and the form of the oak, are exam- 
ples. Bodies often a{^)ear sublime from the mere circum- 
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stance of size, when compared with objects of th<ysame kind. 
Thus the pyramids of Egypt, are an example where relative 
size, together with their imperishable materials, awaken emo- 
tions of sublimity. The ideas of beauty of form, depend al- 
most entirely on their fitness to the object for which they 
are designed, and on many casual associations with which 
they are connected. 

Of Motion. 

All ideas of either sublimity or beauty in motion, depend 
upon the fact, that the motion is caused by some invisible 
power J such as either the spirit of animal, or of intellectual 
life, or the power of Deity which controls the motion of all 
matter not regulated by the volitions of other minds. No 
motion which is the apparent effect of force, is either sublime 
or beautifiil. A body which is dragged, or visibly impelled 
by another body, never awakens such ideas. All motion that 
awakens sublime ideas, is such as conveys the notion of great 
force and power. Motions of this kind are generally in 
straight or angular lines. Such motions are seen in the 
working of machinery, and in the efforts of animal nature. 
Quick motion is more sublime than slow. Motions that awa- 
ken ideas of beauty, are generally slow and curving. Such are 
the windings of the quiet rivulet, the gliding motion of birds 
through the air, the waving of trees, and the curling of 
vapour. 

In regard to the beauty and sublimity of forms and colour 
it is equally true, as in reference to sound, that the^ alteration 
of circumstances will very materially alter the nature of the 
emotions connected with them. If they are so combined as 
to cause incongruous emotions, or if they do not harmo- 
nize with the general design of any composition, these emo- 
tions are not awakened. For example, if the vivid green 
which is agreeable in itself, from the pleasing emotions which 
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have been connected with it, is combined with a jscene of 
melancholy and desolation, where the design of the artist is 
to awaken other than Uvely emotions, it appears incongruous 
and displeasing. The quiet blue stream or glassy lake in a 
landscape of valleys and picturesque scenery, would excite 
emotions of beauty, but combined with the outlines of a scene 
of a wild and rugged nature it would appear displeasing. The 
foam and dark waters of, a torrent would better harmonize 
with such a scene. 

The art of the poet consists in the use of such language as 
awakens emotions of beauty and sublimity, either by recalling 
conceptions of various forms, colours, and motions in nature, 
which are beautiful and subUme, and which are combined with 
fitness to some general design, or else in recalling by descrip- 
tion, the strong and powerful, or the soft and gentle emotions 
of mind. 

Emotions of moral sublimity, are such as are felt, in witness- 
ing exhibitions of the force of intellect, or of strong feelings. 

Emotions of moral beauty, are those that are felt, in wit- 
nessing the exhibition of the gentler and tender emotions of 
mind. Of course these emotions are much more powerful 
and delightful, than when they are more faintly recaUed by 
those objects of perception which are called sublime and 
beautiful. 

The taste is improved by cultivating a love for intellectual 
endowments, and moral qualities. It is also cultivated, by 
gaining an extensive knowledge of objects and scenes, which 
either in history, or in poetry, or in any compositions of the 
fine arts, have been associated with emotions. It is also culti- 
vated by learning the rules of fitness and propriety to be 
acquired by studying works of taste, by general reading, 
by intercourse with persons of refinement and taste, and by 
a nice observation of ^ the adaptation and fitness of things 
in the daily intercourse and pursuits of life. 

The highest efforts of taste are exhibited in the works of 
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artists who make such pursuits the express object of their 
profession. But in ordinary life the' cultivation of taste is 
rfiiefly exhibited in the style, furniture, and decoration of 
private dwellings, and in the dress and ornaments of the per- 
son. In reference to these, there is the same opportunity 
for gratifying the eye, as in the compositions of the fine 
arts. On these subjects, there are rules in regard to 
colour, outline, and combination, and also rules of fitness and 
propriety, of which every person of taste, sensibly feels the 
violation. In the construction of dwelling houses, in the 
proportion of rooms, in the suitableness of colours, in the 
fitness of all circumstances to the spot of location, to 
the habits and circumstances of the proprietor, to ideas of 
convenience, and to various particulars which maybeob- 
jects of regard, in all these respects, the eye of taste ever 
is prepared to distinguish beauties or defects. 

As it regards dress, every individual will necessarily ex- 
hibit to a greater or less extent, the degree in which taste 
has been cultivated. A person of real refinement of taste, 
will always have their dress consistent with the circumstances 
of their fortune, their relative rank in life, their parti<^jAir 
station and character, the particular hour of the day, tite 
particular pursuit in which they are engaged, and the period 
of life to which they are arrived. If a person is dressed 
-with a richness and elegance which fortune does not warrant, 
if their dress is either inferior or superior to that of others 
of their own rank and station, if it is unfitted to the particular 
hour^ or the particular pursuit, if youth puts on the grave 
dress of age, or age assumes the bright colours and ornaments 
of youth, ill all these cases the eye of taste is offended. In 
the adaptation of colours to complexions, of the style of dress 
to the particular form of the person ; in avoiding the extremes 
of fashion, the excesses of ornament, and all approaches to 
immodesty ; in all these respects a good taste can be display- 
ed in dress, and thus charm m in' every day life. A person 
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of cultwated tajste, in all that relates to the little arrangements 
of domestic life, the ornaments of the exterior, and interior of 
a dwelling, the pursuits of hours of relaxation and amuse- 
ment, the modes of social intercourse, the nice perception 
of proprieties in habits, manners, modes of address, and the 
thousand little every day incidents of life, will throw an un- 
defined and nameless charm around, like the soft light of 
heaven, that without dazzling, perpetually cheers. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE WILL. 



It is the power of choice, which raises man to the dignity of 
an intellectual and moral being. Without this principle, he 
would be a creature of mere impulses and instincts. He 
would possess susceptibilities of happiness, desires to be ex- 
citad^ and intellect to devise and discover the modes of secu- 
ring enjoyment ; but without some governing principle, 
the soul would be led captive with each successive desire, or 
be the sport of chances, whenever conflicting desires were . 
awakened. But He who formed man in his own perfect 
image, left not his work without this balance power, to regu- 
late the complicated springs, of so wonderful a machine. 
Man is now not only the image of his Creator, in being the 
lord of this lower world, but is like him, in being Jthe lord and 
governor of his own powers of body and of mind. Being fur- 
nished with various capacities of enjoyment, he is surrounded 
by objects which will minister to these susceptibilities, and 
thus desires are awakened. As one species of enjoyment 
after another is gained, by the developement of various men- 
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tal powers, the causes of desire are increased. Every thing 
which has been a source of enjoyment, becomes an object of 
desire, and this is always proportioned to the amount of 
enjo3m[ient, which, in past experience, each object has se- 
cured. 

But the constitution, both of mind and of the world is such, 
that it is impossible in the nature of things, for the soul to 
gain every object which is the cause of desire. There is a 
constant succession of selections to be made, between differ- 
ent modes of securing happiness. A lesser good is given up 
for a greater, or some good relinquished altogether, to avoid 
some consequent pain. Often also some painful state of mind 
is sought as the means of securing some future good, or of 
avoiding some greater evil. Thus men endure want, fatigue, 
and famine, to purchase wealth. Thus the nauseous draught 
will be swallowed to avoid the pains of sickness, and secure 
the enjoyment of health ; and thus the pleasures of domestic 
affection will be sacrificed to obtain honour and fame. The 
whole course of life, with man, is a constant succession of 
such decisions of the mind between different modes of secu- 
ring happiness, and of avoiding pain. 

Desires are excited at view of objects, which have been 
causes of enjoyment ; the intellect judges of the amount of 
enjoyment which each will purchase, and of the pain which 
is to be encountered ; and the tvill decides which of these 
objects shall be secured. Those objects which excite desire 
are called motivesj and desires themselves also are called mo- 
tives. Thus food is said to be the motive which stimulates 
the famishing to seek it, and the desire for food is also called 
the motive of activity. 

It has also been shown, that all enjoyment to the mind is 
derived from one or more of seven different sources. A per* 
son is often placed in such circumstances, or is of such a char- 
acter, that there are periods when he is obliged to choose for 
a whole hfe which shall be the leading object of happiness to 
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which others shall be subservient. Thus there have been 
periods in the history of individuals, when in the quiet bosom 
of domestic happiness, they have heard the calls of ambiticm 
and fame. In such a case, to gain fame and honour, the 
pleasure firom interchange of affection must cease, or if this 
is retained, fame and honour must be lost. Oflen the mind 
in such emergencies has been thrown into most agonizing 
distress, while the conflict of deciding was going forward. 
At length the will decides, the purpose of life is fixed, and 
henceforth either the gratification of love or of ambition 
becomes the governing purpose of life. In other cases the 
mind is brought to a stand in reference to the great object of 
existence, in regard to a future state of being, and the ques- 
tion to be decided is, shall happiness be fotuid in gratifying 
certain other desires, or shall the governing purpose of the 
mind be obedience to God, thus securing the happiness 
of conscious rectitude, and of being the cause of happiness 
to others. At such periods too, the mind is often distressed 
and harassed, but when the will has once decided, the after 
life will show what has become the governing desire, though 
eternity alone will unfold the results of the choice. 

It has been shown in a previous article, how the succession 
of our thoughts is regulated by the leading desire of the mind. 
When any object has been selected as the source from which 
the mind will gain happiness, immediately all conceptions 
which are discerned by the intellect as fitted to secure this 
object, become vivid and distinct, and recall other associated 
objects. Among these new combinations, desire again makes 
vivid all those conceptions which aid in securing the object 
sought, and thus the train of thought is regulated by the viriH. 
For the will decides which modes of enjoyment shall be 
secured, and when this is done, every object of conception 
which will aid in securing this purpose becomes vivid, and 
recalls its associate conceptions. 

Some writers have made no distinction between untt and 
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desire^ but consider every emotion of desire, an act ^rf* the 
will. But this leads to singular confusion in language, and 
18 in fact contrary to the experience of every mind. Every 
person has been conscious of the existence of strong and long 
continued desires, which the mind did not choose to gratify, 
because some evil, or the loss of some greater good would 
be the consequence. 



CHAPTER XI. 

HABIT. 

Habit is a facility in performing physical or mental opera- 
ticms, gained by the repetition of such acts. As examples of 
this facility gained in physical operations, may be mentioned, 
the power of walking, which is acquired only by a multitude 
of experiments ; the power of speech, which is a slow pro- 
cess of repeated experiments at imitation ; and the power of 
writing, gained in the same way. Success in every pursuit 
of life is attained by oft repeated attempts, which finally in- 
duce a habit As examples of the formation of intellectual 
habits, may be mentioned, the facility which is gained in 
ncquiring knowledge, by means of repeated efforts, and the 
accuracy and speed with which the process of reasoning is 
performed after long practice in this art As examples of 
the formation of moral habits, may be mentioned, those which 
are formed by the exercise . of self-government, of justice, 
veracity, obedience, and industry. After the long practice of 
these virtues they become such fixed habits, that it is much 
more easy and natural to practise them, than it was before 
such habits were formed. On the contrary, the indulgence 
of indolence, pride, envy, selfishness, and deceit, forms habits 
of mind which are equally manifest and powerfiil. 
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The hapfnness of man in the present state of existence, de- 
pends not solely upon the circumstances in which he is placed, 
nor iqx>n the capacities with which he is endowed, but almost 
entirely upon the formation of his habits. A man might 
have the oi^gan of sight bestowed, and be surrounded with all 
the beauties of nature, and yet if he did not form the habU of 
judging of the form, distance, and size of bodies, all pleasure 
and all use from this sense would be destroyed. The world 
and all its beauties would be a mere confused mass of col- 
ours. If the habits of walking, and of speech, were not 
acquired, the faculties, and the circumstances for emplojong 
them, would not furnish the enjoyment they were made to 
secure. It is the formation of intellectual habits by mental 
discipline and study, also, which opens the vast resources 
for intellectual enjoyment that otherwise would be forever 
closed, and it is by practising obedience to parents that moral 
habits of subordination are formed, which are indispensable 
to our happiness as citizens, and as subjects of the Divine 
government. There is no enjo}mient which can be point- 
ed out, that is not, to a greater or less extent, dependant 
vipoa the formation of habits, and upon this, all increase 
of happiness is equally dependant. 

The formation of the habits depends upcm the leading 
desire or governing purpose, because, whatever the mind 
desires the most, it will act the most to secure, and thus by 
repeated acts will form its habits. The character of every 
individual depends upon the mode of seeking happiness select- 
ed by the will. Thus the ambitious man has selected the 
attainment of power and admiration as his leading purpose^ 
and whatever modes of enjoyment interfere with this, are 
sacrificed. The man of pleasure, seeks his happiness from 
the various gratifications of sense, and sacrifices other modes 
of enjoyoi^t, that interfere with this. The man devoted to 
intellectual pursuits, and seeking reputation and influence 
ihiXNigh this medinm, sacrifices other modes of enjoyment to 
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secure this gratificatioiiL The man who has devoted his 
affections and the service of his life to God, and the good of 
his fellow men, sacrifices all other enjoyments to secure that 
which results from the fulfilment of sikJi obligations. Thus 
a person is denominated an ambiticMis man, a man of plea- 
sure, a man of literary ambition, or a man of piety, accord- 
ing to the governing purpose, or leading desire of the mind. 
There are some minds, however, which seem destitute of any 
leading purpose or characteristic ; who seem to be creatures 
of circumstance, and merely seek enjoyment from any object 
that happens to offer, without any definite purpose of life. 

There is one fact in regard to the choice of th<3 leading ob>- 
ject of desire, or the governing purpose of life, that is very 
peculiar. Certain modes of enjoyment, in c<msequence of 
repetition, increase the desire, but lessen the capacity of hi^ 
piness from this source ; while at other sources of enjoyment, 
gratification increases the desirCy and at the same time in- 
creases the capacity for enjoyment. 

The pleasure of sensitive enjojrments, is of the first kind. 
It will be found as a matter of universal experience, that 
where this has been chosen as the main purpose of life, though 
the desire for such enjoyments is continually increased, yet 
owing to the physical effects of excessive indulgence the capa- 
city for emotions of enjoyment is decreased. Thus the man 
who so degrades his nature as to make the pleasures of eating 
and drinking the great pursuit of life, while his desires never 
abate, finds his zest for such enjojonents continually decrease 
ing ; — ^finds a perpetual need for new devices to stimulate 
appetite, and awaken the dormant capacities for enjoyment. 
The pleasures of sense always pall firom repetition, grow 
" stale, flat, and unprofitable,'' thou^ the deluded being who 
has slavishly 3rielded to such appetites, feek himself bound by 
chains of habit, which even when enjoyment ceases, seldom 
are broken. 
The pleasures derived fix)m the exercise of power, when 



the attainment of this gratificatioa becmnes the master pas- 
sion, are also of this de8crq>tion. We find our feUow crea- 
tures toiling and striving for the attainment of this good ; the 
statesman, the politician, the conqueror, are all seeking for 
this, and desire never abates v^rhile any thing of the kind re- 
mains to be attained. We do not find that enjoyment increas- 
es in proportion as power is attained. On the contrary, it 
seems to cloy in possession. Alexander the conqueror of 
the world, when he had gained all for which he had sought, 
wept that objects of desire were extinct, and that possession 
could not satisfy. Intemperate gratification of this desire 
always lessens the capacity of enjoyment. 

But there are other sources of happiness, which, while 
sought, the desire ever continues, and possession only in- 
creases the capacity for more enjoyment. Of this class is the 
susceptibiUty of happiness from giving and receiving affection. 
Here, the more is given and received, the more is the power 
of giving and receiving increased, and the more is the sus- 
ceptibiUty of gratification refined and strengthened. We 
find that this principle outlives the decay of every other, and 
even the decays of nature itself. When tottering age on the 
borders of the grave, is just ready to resign its wasted tene- 
ment, often from its dissolving ashes the never-dying spark of 
afifection has burst forth with new and undiminished lustre. 
This is that immortal fountain of hs^piness always increased 
by imparting, never surcharged by receiving. 
, Another principle which is never weakened by exercise, 
is the power of enjoyment fix>m being the cause of happiness 
to others, and to this may be added, as partially involved 
in it, the happiness which results from conscious rectitude. 
Never was an instance known of regret for the pursuit of 
rectitude, or for devotion to the happiness of others. On the 
contrary, the more these holy and delightfiil principles are in 
exercise, the more the desires are increased, and the more 
are the susceptibihties for enjoyment enlarged. While the 
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votaries of pleasure are wearing down with the exhaustion of 
abused nature, and the votaries of ambition are sighing over 
its thorny wreath, the benevolent spirit is exulting in the suc- 
cess of its accomplished plans of good, and reaching forth to 
still purer and more accomplished bliss. 

The pleasiures which result from stjmpathy, depend almost 
entirely on the circumstances in which a person is placed, 
and on the mode of happiness he has chosen to secure. If 
he is surrounded by those he is aiding to comfort and bless, 
their happiness is his, in a measure peculiarly delightfiil. If 
he is the cause of sorrow, suffering, and crime, his power of 
sympathy is only a cause of suffering. A benevolent mind, 
even wliile surrounded by sorrow and suffering, while agita- 
ted with sympathizing grief, is solaced and cheered with the 
assurance, that this painful sjrmpathy is a source of comfort 
and relief to the wounded spirit, that forever seeks this balm. 

The pleasures which result from activity of body and mind, 
depend very much upon the object of pursuit which occupies 
the mind. If the objects pursued are found to be unsatisfac- 
tory, and ever mingled with sorrow and disappointment, the 
pleasures of activity are very much decreased. If, on the 
contrary, activity is ever found to ensure success in attaining 
good to ourselves and others, enjoyment from this source is 
increased. 

It thus appears that there are tux) sources of happiness, 
which, if made the chief objects of life, always increase desire, 
while they lessen the capacity for enjoyment. There are three 
sources of happiness which always increase the desire, and 
also increase the capacity for enjoyment, so long as they are 
sought, while there are two sources of happiness which de- 
pend entirely upon the nature oS that species of enjoyment 
from which the mind chooses to derive its chief happiness. 

But there is another fact in regard to habit, which has an 
immense bearing on the vrell-being of oiir race. When a 
habit of seeking happiness in some one particular mode is 
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once formed, the change of this habit becomes difficult just 
in proportion to the degree of repetition which has been prac- 
tised. After a habit is once formed, it is no longer an easy 
matter to choose between that mode of securing happiness 
pursued, and another, which the mind may be led to regard 
as much superior. Thus after a habit has been formed of 
gratifying the appetite, a man may feel that instead of increas- 
ing his happiness, it is continually diminishing it, and that by 
sacrificing it, he may secure much greater enjoyment from 
another source ; yet the force of habit is such, that decisions 
of the will seem perpetually to yield to its power. Thus 
also if a man has found his chief enjoyment in that admiration 
and applause of men so ardently desired, even after it has 
ceased to chaim, and seems Uke emptiness and vanity, still 
when nobler objects of pursuit and happiness are ofiered, 
the chains of habit bind him to his wonted path, and though 
he looks and longs for the one that his conscience and his 
intellect assure him is brightest and best, the conflict with 
bad habits often ends in fa.tal defeat and ruin. It is true, that 
every habit can be corrected and changed, but nothing re- 
quires greater firmness of purpose and enei^ of will. For 
it is not one resolution of mind that can conquer habit, it must 
be a constant series of long continued efforts. 

From this it appears, that all the happiness of life is depend- 
ant on the early formation of right habits ; and the revelations 
of anotlier world give fearful evidence that the happiness of 
an eternal existence is resting on the same foundation. 

The influence of habit in reference to emotionSf is very 
pecuhar, &nd deserves special attention, as having a direct 
influence upon character and happiness. All pleasurable 
emotions of mind, being grateful, are indulged and cherished, 
and are not weakened by repetition unless they become ex- 
cessive. If the pleasures of sense jare indulged beyond a cer- 
tain extent, the bodily system is exhausted, and satiety is the 
consequence. If the k>ve of power wd admiration is in- 
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dulged and becomes the leading purpose of life, they are fiiand 
to be cloying. But within certain limits all pleasurable emo- 
tions do not seem to lessen in power by repetiticm. 

But in regard to painful emotions, the reverse is true. Thi^ 
mind instinctively resists or flies from them, so that after a 
frequent repetition of the same cause, a habit of resisting such 
emotions is formed, until the susceptibility appears almost en- 
tirely destroyed. The mind seems to be able to turn its 
attention from painful emotions, or in some way to suppress 
them after continued repetition. Thus a person often ex- 
posed to danger, ceases to be troubled by emotions of fear, 
because he forms a habit of suppressing them. A pers(m 
frequently in scenes of distress and suffering, learns to suppress 
the emotions of sympathy and pity. The surgeon is an exam- 
ple of the last case, where, by repeated operations, he has 
learned to suppress emotions until they seldom recur. A 
person inured to guilt, gradually deadens the pangs of remorse, 
until, as the Scripture expresses it, the conscience becomes 
^ seared as with an hot iron." Thus also with the emotion of 
shame. After a person has been repeatedly exposed to con- 
tempt, and feels that he is universally despised, he grows har- 
dened and callous to any such emotions. 

The mode by which the mind succeeds in forming such a 
habit, seems to be, by that implanted principle which makes 
ideas that are most in consonance with the leading desire of 
the mind become vivid and distinct, while those which are 
less interesting fade away. Now no person desires to wit- 
ness pain except from the h<a^ of alleviating it, unless it be 
that from anger, the mind is sometimes gratified with the 
infliction of suffering. But in ordinary cases the sight of 
suffering is avoided except where relief can be administered. 
In such cases, the desire of administering relief is the one 
which is the leading desire, so that the mind is turned off 
from the view of the suffering to dwell on conceptions of 
modes of reUef, and thus the suigeon and physician gradually 
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form such habits that the sight of pain and suffering lead 
the mind to conception of modes of rehef, wher5as a mind 
not thus interested, dwells on the more painfid ideas. The 
mind also can^form a habit of inattention to our own bodily 
sufferings by becoming interested in other things, and thus 
painful sensations go unnoticed. Some person will go for 
years with a chronic headache, and yet appear* to enjoy near- 
ly as much as those who never suffer fix)m such a cause. 
Thus those also who violate conscience, seem to reUeve 
themselves from suffering, by forming a habit of dwelling 
on other themes, and of turning the mind entirely from those 
obligations, which, when contemplated, would upbraid and 
pain them. Thus too, the sense of shame is lost A habit 
is formed of leading the mind from whatever pains it, to dwell 
on more pleasurable contemplations. 

The habits of life are all formed either from the desire to 
aecure happiness or to avoid pain, and the fear of suffering is 
found' to be a much more powerful principle than the desire 
of happiness. The soul flies from pain with all its energies, 
even wfa^i it will be inert at the sight of promised joy. - As 
an illustration of this, let a person be fiilly xonvinced that the 
gifl of two new senses, would confer €U8 great an additional 
amount of enjoyment as is now secured by the eye and ear, 
and the promise of this future good, would not stimulate 
with half the energy that would be caused by the threat of 
instant and entire blindness and deafness. 

If then the mind is sfimulated to form good habits and to 
avoid the formation of evil ones most powerfidly by the 
activity of painful emotions, if they are called into exercise, 
and their legitimate object is not effected in producing such 
good habits, or in removing bad ones ; by the very constitu- 
tion of mind, they must continually decrease in vividness, and 
so the hope of good to one who thutf resists them must 
continually diminish. If a man is placed in circumstances 
of danger, and fear leads to the formation of habits of caution 
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and carefulness, the object of exciting this emotion is acconi' 
plished, and the diminution of the emotion is attended with 
no eviL But if fear is continually excited and no such 
habits are formed, then the susceptibility is lessened, while 
the good to be secured by it is lost. Thus also with emotions 
of sympathy. If we witness pain and sufTering, and it leads 
to the formation of habits of active devoti^m to the good <^ 
those who suffer, the diminution of the susceptibtUty is a 
blessing and no evil. But if we simply indulge emotion, 
and do not form the liabits they were intended to secure, 
the power of sympathy is weakened, and the benefit to be 
secured by it is lost. Thus again with riiame. If this painfUl 
emotion does not lead us form habits of honour and rectitude, 
it is continually weakened by repetition, and the object for 
which it was bestowed is not secured. And thus also with 
remorse. If this emotion is awakened without leading to, 
the formation of habits of benevolence and virtue, it constant- 
ly decays in power, and the good it would have secured is 
forever lost. 

It does not appear, Jiowever, that the power of emotion in 
the soul, is thus destroyed. Nothing is di3ne but to form habits 
of inattention to painful emotions, by allowing the mind to be 
engrossed in other and more pleasurable subjects. This ap- 
pears from the fact, that the most hardened culprits, when 
brought to the hour of death, where all plans of future good 
cease to charm the mental eye, are often overwhelmed with 
the most vivid emotions of sorrow, shame, remorse, and fear. 
And often in the course of life there are seasons when the 
soul returns from its pursuit of deluding visions, to commune 
with itself in its own secret chambers. At such seasons, 
shame, remorse, and fear, take up their abode in their long 
banished dwelling, and pty their scorpion whips, till they are 
obeyed, and the course of honour and virtue is resumed ; or 
till the distracted spirit^ again flies abroad for comfort and 
relief. 
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This peculiarity of our mental character leads to the most 
anxious and painful reflections. ^ Does every act of indolence, 
selfishness, pride, envy, and revenge, lead to the formation of 
one of these powerful fetters ; these habits of crime so easily 
formed, and so difiicult to break? Does the resistance of the ad- 
monitions of fear, shame, and conscience, tend to form another 
terrible habit which removes the most powerfiil restraints of ^ 
guilt ? Is every act of meekness, self-denial, justice, magna- 
nimity, and obedience necessary,^ not only to immediate rec- 
titude and peace, but necessary as a golden link in the bright 
chain of some habit indispensable to our happiness ? Is the 
soul so constituted that its susceptibilities can never be des- 
troyed ? Is there an hour coming when, all the illusions of Ufe 
win cease, and the soul must return to commune with itself, 
and understand and feel all its iron chains of guilt, and mise- 
rable captivity ? What teirific anticipations for a mind, estran- 
ged from the only foundation of safety and of hope, the favour 
and guidance of Him, who formed the undying spirit, and who 
offers, when sought, to guide it aright; but who, when forsaken, 
can never afford His almi^ty aid 



CHAPTER XII. 

OfTUrnVE BELIEF. 



Belief is a state of mind not easily defined, but well under- 
stood by all who have acquired the use of, language. It is 
caused by what is called evidence^ and may exist with differ- 
ent degrees of vividness, according to the nature and amount 
of the evidence which produces it. Sometimes it is so pow- 
erful as to influence the feelings and the conduct, and some- 
times it is so imperfect and feeble, as to have very little 
influence upon either, - 
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Truthy may be defined as the " reality of things,'' or as 
another name for " things as $hey are^ Truth, in reference 
to language, is such a use of language as conveys to the mind 
an idea of things as they are. Whatever causes belief, is 
regarded by the mind as truth, or a reality. But all which 
causes belief is not truth, for those things are often believed 
which afterward are found to be false. 

Belief is divided into two kinds, in reference to the causes 
which produce it, viz. intuitive belief, and rational belief.— 
Intuitive belief is that which is necessarily consequent cm the 
existence of mind. It is belief of which no sane mind, in the 
full exercise of its powers, is ever destitute. That which 
causes it, is called intuitii^ truth, or intuitive evidence. Az* 
ftofMzZ belief is that which is consequent on some a€t of rea- 
soning. 

Intuitive truths are sometimes called primary truths^ be* 
cause they are some of the first which are believed by the . 
mind. They are also called the laws or prikciples ofreamm^ 
because all processes of reasoning are founded upon them. 
They are called principles of common sense, because all minds 
in the ri^t exercise of their powers, are never destitute of a 
belief in them. 

The first intuitive truth is, that our perceptions may be 
trusted. Every one feels that it is impossible to disbelieve 
his senses ; and all our perceptions are attended by an inevit- 
able and necessary belief of the existence of things and qual- 
ities thus discovered. 

The second primary truth is, that memory may be trusted. 
It is manifest that the evidence of memory is as irresistible as 
that of perception. Men often hesitate in regard to' certain 
facts of their past experience, but not because memory is 
doubted where it does exist, but simply from a want of dis- 
tinct recollection. When a man has a clear and distinct re- 
membrance of an event, it is impossible for him to doubt it, 

A Uiird law of reason is, that consciousness is to be trusted. 
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The mind > can never doubt the reality of its emotions and 
(^rations, while it is in a healthful state. The existence of 
much states of mind is what obtains necessary and inevitable 
belief. 

-A fourth intuitive truth is, that our personal identity con- 
tinues, lliat we are the same beings the present moment 
that we were at any past period of our existence, is a truth 
no human mind can doubt, while in the right exercise of its 
powers. . It can easily be seen that our actions, obligations, 
and mental operations, all depend upon a beUef of this truth. 
WittKNit this beUef, no act of memory could occur, for though 
past conceptions might return, we could never recognize 
them as past states of otir own mind, except by this principle. 
Nor could we feel the obligations of duty, gratitude, or affec- 
tion ; for no past benefit or obligation could be recognized as 
belonging to ourselves, nor could repentance and remorse 
visit us with their painfiit yet necessary monitions. All at- 
tributes both of a rational and of a moral existence would 
forsake us, with the loss of a fiill beUef in this truth. 

A-^th intuitive truth is, that ^^ every effect has a cause." 
Mind and matter are so exceedingly diverse in their nature and 
operations, that the uses of the terms cause and effect, must 
have a very different signification, in their apphcationto each. 
The signification of the expression, " every effect has a cause," 
in reference to matter, is this ; that no commencement of the 
existence of matter, and no change in its mode of existence, 
can be conceived of, without the beUef of some previous 
volition of mind. But in regard to causes, a distinction is to 
be made between ^/i?ia/ and secondary causes. Matter can be 
so modified, that a series of changes can go on, for a length 
of time, without a voUtion of mind immediately preceding 
each change. Thus a clock may be formed, and left to pass 
through a great variety of changes, to which the voUtions of 
the mechanist, at the moment of suck changes, have.no refer- 
ence. Yet the commencement of this series of changes, was 
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preceded by the volition of some mind as its real or final 
cause. Matter is so constituted that no change in it will ever 
take place, except it ig preceded by some volition of mind in 
reference to it, as its proximate or final cause ; and the human 
mind is so constituted that no such change' can be believed to 
take place in matter, without some such cause. The changes 
which are taking place in the material world, are ordinarily 
traced only to some of the secondary causes, or preceding 
events, which, by the constitution of the material system, the 
Great Author designed should thus invariably precede them. 
But when the mind is led to trace back all these connected 
changes, to some end or final cause, it never will stc^ till it 
reaches the voUtion of that Eternal Mind, which arruiged 
the complicated machinery of the system of nature, and put 
in motion all its secret springs and mi^ty wheels. The 
atheist may assert his beUef that ^ there is no God," but it is 
probable that no rational mind, in the right exercise of its 
powers, ever believed, that there was a moment when neither 
matter or mind existed, and that suddenly, without any cause, 
matter sprang into being, and mind began to exist. It is an 
assertion to which the mind, from its very constitution,, cannot 
3aeld assent. In reference to matter, an effect^ is some new 
existence, or some change in the mode of existence, conse- 
quent on the volition of spme mind, or on a series of changes 
which terminate in such a volition. 

But cause and effect in reference to the volitions of mind 
have a different signification, and a different relation to 
each other, fix)m what they-have in reference to matter, and 
it is the want of a full recognition of this distinction, which 
has led some philosophers to adopt systems, at war at once 
with common experience and with a beUef in the Sree agency; 
systems which render the soul of man as much a machine, 
as the chronometer that marks the passage of time, according 
to the predetermining volitions of some contriving mind. 

Mind is constituted, with susceptibHities of enjoyment, 
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with desires to be excited, is surrounded by objects which 
excite these desires, and is furnished with the governing prin- 
ciple of tvUlj which enables it to decide between the various 
modes of happiness offered. Now in order to any act of 
choice, it is necessary that some mode of enjoyment be 
presented to the mind for it to choose or refuse ; or else two 
or more modes of enjoyment from which to select. These 
things are as indispensable to choice^ as el cause is to a change 
in the material world. But because motives, or causes, 
which excite desire are necessary to choice, it is not correct 
to affirm that they are causes, of choice, in the sense in which 
the vdition of some mind is the cause of changes in matter. 
It would be just as proper to assert, that a house was the 
cause of a man's entering it, because he could not enter it 
unless it existed. In reference to mind, a cause is simply 
that without which no act of choice could take place, viz. 
something to chooser—or objects to excite desires. For in 
order to choose, certain modes of happiness must be conceiv- 
ed of, 'and desired,^ and if they are not thus conceived of 
and desired, no act of choice can take place. 

By the statement then, that *' every effect must have a 
cause,'' iis intended that every new existence or change of 
matter is preceded by some voUtion of mind, as either the 
proximate or final cause ; and that every choice of mind is 
preceded by the conception or perception of some object 
which will excite desire. These are intuitive truths which 
no mind in the right use of its powers ever disbelieves. 

A/ sixth law of reason is, that ^ the mind of man is a free 
independent agent." By this is intended the fact, that the 
acts of choice in one mind, are not necessarily preceded by 
the voUtions of another mind, to which they have the saips 
relation as the changes of matter have to some volition of 
mind, which is either the remote or proximate cause of such 
changes in matter. By this is also intended, that the object 
of choice, or what is termed a motive, has no other relatioa to 
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the act of choice, than this ; that no act of choice can take 
place without a motive, and simply for this reason, that where 
there is nothing to choose, nothing can be chosen. By this 
is also intended the fact, that when the mind chooses between 
two kinds of happiness, it does not decide to take one rather 
than the other from any constitutional tendency, or by any 
necessity of any kind, so but that it has a power to choose 
the mode of happiness which is rejected, equal to the power 
to choose the one which is selected. 

As there have been opinions maintained, which at least ap- 
pear to controvert these positions, the principal arguments by 
which they have been supported will be examined here. 

The first is the assertion that *' the mind always chooses €u 
is the greatest good/* By greatest good is meant,, it is said, 
that which seems most agreeable to the mind. Now that is 
most agreeable, or the greatest good, which yields the most 
happiness. The assertion then, is, that the mind always 
chooses wliat it believes will yield it the most happiness. This 
must signify, either that the mind chooses that which is the 
cause of the greatest present enjoyment, so that the good re- 
jected would not yield so much present pleasure ; or else that 
it chooses what will be the greatest amount of good on the 
whole, including the present and future. It is true, the* 
mind-always chooses in one or the other of these ways, but 
it is npt true that it always invariably chooses what will be 
the greatest ^re^en^ good, nor does it invariably choose what 
is believed to be the greatest good on the whole. Sometimes 
it chooses one-way, and sometimes the other. Now there are 
cases when a good is believed to be the greater good, all 
things considered, as well as the greater /ire^en^ good, and in 
sich cases the mind always chooses ^* as is the ^reote^f good." 
-'Bat in cases where a present good is chosen, and the greater 
g09d on the whole is rejected, the mind chooses as is the lesser 
good. That is, the mind does sometimes choose a present 
enjoyment, with the fUl belief, that the amount of happiness 
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secured, will be less, than if the object rejected had been 
chosen. But if any mind doubts if it has power to choose, as 
is the lesser good, even in reference to present enjoyment, the 
experiment can easily be tried. Let two modes of present 
enjoyment be selected, and then let the experimenter decide 
which he believes will 3aeld the least enjoyment of the two ; 
and he can soon ascertain that he has power to choose the 
lesser good, instead of the greater. This assertion, therefore, 
cannot be maintained, *' that the mind always chooses as is 
the greatest good," because it is opposed to &cts, of which 
every mind is conscious. 

Another assertion made on this subject is, that the will, al- 
ways jrields to the strongest motive, and by strongest, is meant, 
it is said, that which has the most tendency and advantage. 
But how is it known that the mind does yield to the strongest 
motive, or to that which has the most tendency or advantage ? 
The only proof that the motive is the strongest, is the fact, 
that the mind yields to it ; and thus we have an example of 
reasoning in a circle. For the mind yields because it is the 
strongest motive ; and it is the strongest motive, because the 
mind yields. One would suppose that, to a mind seeking hap- 
piness, whatever was beUeved would 3aeld the greatest 
amount of happiness on the whole, would properly be consider- 
ed the strongest motive ; yet it is a fact, that the mind often 
chooses what it believes will yield the least enjo}inent in the 
end ; and thus in fact, yields to what in this respect, is the 
weakest motive. 

But it is also asserted, that maintaining the independent 
activity of the will, leads to a denial of the truth, that " every 
effect must have a cause.*' It has been already shown, that 
fsath an assertion cannot relate to mind, in the sense in which 
it applies to changes in matter. In reference to matter, a 
cause is some volition of mind, without which no change, and 
no new material existence will originate ; while in its appli« 

13 
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cation to mind, it signifies simply that the mind cannot choose, 
without the existence of some object of choice. 

But it is asserted, that maintaining the independent activity 
of the will, is destroying the scriptural assertions of the fore- 
knowledge of the Deity. That unless each volition of mind 
depended upon some cause which the Creator has so designed, 
so that from the very constitution and nature of mind, it must 
inevitably act as the Creator intended, there is no UHxle by 
which he could foreknow the future action of the minds he 
has formed. But this is asserting that the Deity has not the 
power of foreseeing, except by a process of reasoning like that 
of our own minds,when we predict future events from a know- 
ledge of existing causes. It is maintaining that Deity has not 
the power of foreseeing by intuition, simply because we can- 
not understand by any experience of our own, how this is 
possible. But there are many things of which we cannot per- 
ceive the possibility, where we have no data for pronouncing 
them impossible. A mind that pever exercised the power of 
memory, could not understand how it was possible for Deity 
to know what is past, and yet would have no data for asserting 
it to be impossible. We have no authority for asserting the 
impossibility of the Creator's foreseeing, by intuition, what 
will be the volition of every mind He will create, throughout 
eternity. 

We have been wont to consider the exercise of moral pow- 
er in devising and presenting motives, as one of the most 
sublime displays of intellectual superiority. All our admira- 
tion of the genius of statesmen, politicians, and orators, is 
founded on the skill which they show in controling minds, 
which, in reference to t?iem at least, are independent. But 
unless the independent activity of mind is allowed, in refer- 
ence to the Deity, no wisdom or skill can be accorded to Him 
in the government of the universe, save that which belongs 
to the attendant of some vast machine, where every thing 
progresses, by determined springs and wheels ; where nothing 
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is needed but a watchful eye to detect and correct its irregu- 
lar movements. But allow the free and independent opera* 
tion of the countless minds He has formed, and what just 
cause for the exclamation of the admiring Apostle, *< Oh, the 
depths of the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
Godr 

The seventh law of reason is, that " contrivance is proof of 
an intelligent cause, and the nature of a contrivance mdicates 
the design of the contriver.'* The mind is so formed that it 
cannot believe that existence can originate, without the voli- 
tion of some mind. But the mere existence of unorganized 
matter, would be no proof that the cause was an intelligent 
mind. But when any existence is discovered, where there is 
an adjustment of parts, all conducing to acc<>mpUsh some de- 
terminate end, no person can examine it without the accom- 
|>anying belief that the cause of that contrivance, was a mifid 
endowed with the capacity of adjusting means to accomplish 
an end, and thus an intelligent mind. Nor is it possible when 
the object to which any design is fitted is clearly discovered, 
to doubt the intention of the designer. We cannot help be- 
lieving that it was the intention of the contriver to accomplish 
the object for which his contrivance is fitted. As an example 
which may illustrate the existence of these principles, even in 
the simplest minds ; if a savage should find in the desart a 
gold watch, nothing could lead him to believe that it sprang 
into existence there, without any cause. If he should open 
it, and perceive the nice adjustment of the wheels, and all 
its beautiful indications of contrivance, he could not believe 
that the mind of an animal, or that any but an intelligent mind, 
constructed its machinery. If he should have all its move- 
ments explained to him, and learn how exactly all were fitted 
to mark the passage of time, it would be equally impossible 
to convince him that the contriver did not design such an end. 
Very early childhood gives evidence of the existence of these 
principles. An interesting instance of this is recorded by a 
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celebrated philosopher, who, to test the existence of these 
principles in the mind of his child, planted a bed with seeds, 
arranged in the form of the letters which spelt the child's 
name. When the green symbols had sprung from the ground, 
and were discovered by the delighted child, the father in vain 
endeavoured to force his belief that they came by chance, 
and without the design of any person. *^ No, father, some- 
body planted them ; somebody meant to have them come up 
and spell my name," was the unwavering response ; and thus 
infancy itself maintained the existence of those principles in- 
tended as our unfailing directory to the great Source of ex- 
istence and of wisdom. 

An eighth principle of reason is, that ^ things will be in 
agreement with past experience, unless there is some reason 
to the contrary." This is a truth universally beUeved by 
mankind ; — a truth which it is impossible to disbeUeve, as is 
attested by the consciousness of every individual, as well as 
by the universal experience and observation. Why do men 
expect the sun will rise, the seasons return, and every 
event upon which life and human happiness depend ? It is 
simply because they cannot doubt the truth, that '* things will 
be in agreement with past experience, unless there is reason 
to the contrary." All the business of life, all the comforts, 
hopes, and projects of mankind, are built upon this truth. 
Without a full belief of it, the farmer would cease to sow 
his crops, the mariner would forsake the ship, the artisan 
would leave his employments, all contracts between man and 
man would cease, and comfort, peace, and hope would 
forsake the dwellings of men. He who formed the mind, 
and foresaw its destinies, and wants, so provided for its 
future well-bemg, that it is impossible, by any act of the vrill, 
to banish the belief of a truth so necessary to existence and 
happiness. Belief of this truth is deemed indispensable to a 
rational mind, so that when we find it impaired or wanting, 
the mind is pronounced deranged, and not in the full exeroise 
of its appropriate powers. 
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A ninth principle of reason is, that *' we are obligated not 
to destroy happiness or cause pain." The existence of thin 
belief is necessary to our character as moral beings. Right 
is that which promotes the happiness of sentient beings, and 
tm-ong is that which destroyes it. A moral being is one 
that is so constituted as to feel obligations to do right and 
avoid wrong ; or in other words, to promote happiness, and 
avoid the causing of suffering. A being, therefore, is never 
a moral being, and never the subject of reward and punish- 
ment for virtuous or vicious conduct, till the belief in this 
obUgation exists. That any being can feel obligated to do 
that which is destructive of happiness, and causes only pain, 
is what it is probable no human mind ever beUeved. That 
we are obligated not to destroy happiness, and to avoid the pro- 
duction of needless suffering, is what it is equally probable was 
never disbelieved by any rational mind. That mankind have 
in repeated cases differed in judgment as to what on the whole, 
was calculated to promote the most happiness, will not be 
disputed. Thus the Spartans believed it was for the hap- 
piness and well-being of their state that stealing should be 
encouraged as a virtue ; and some nations consider infanticide, 
self-inmiolation, and the destruction of aged parents as a duty. 
But no proof can be furnished that these actions were regard- 
ed as virtuous, when it was seen that their legitimate ten- 
dency was to cause only evil both to the state and to indi- 
viduals. On the contrary, it can be shown, that such actions 
were regarded by the nations who perpetrated them, as vir- 
tues ; as actions that in some way tended, either to general or 
to individual good. To suppose a man so constitued as to be 
made to feel obligated to an action, which he believed was a 
cause of unmingled suffering, and of no good, is to suppose 
the extremity of absurdities, in regard to a moral being. 

There has been much discussion as to whether this prin- 
ciple of the mind was intuitive, and thus consequent upon 
nothing but its natural constitution, or whether it was a truth 
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believed from the instruction and example of others. There 
is no doubt but that the instruction and example of others, go 
far toward establishing in every mind fixed opinions, as to 
tidhat actions are injurious to the happiness of man, and what 
tend to promote it. Here is a field for considerable differ- 
ence in sentiment. But that men believe that they are obli- 
gated not to cause pain, because they are told it by those around 
them, or because they see others feeling this obligation, has 
about as much proof, as that they believe in their personal 
identity, because they are told of it, and see that every one 
around them believes it. 

If an instance was ever found on record, or in experience, 
in which a mind, at the first developement of its powers, and 
in the healthful exercise of its reason, seemed to feel that 
remorse for causing happiness which is felt when pain is 
wilfully inflicted, and to feel that pleasing consciousness 
when producing needless misery, which now arises from the 
exercise of benevolence, there would be at least owe argument 
in favour of the sentiment, that mankind are bom destitute of 
a moral sense, and that it is tlie work of habit and education. 
In regard to the belief of this truth, it must be acknowledged 
that it can never exist till a mind has acquired sufficient know- 
ledge to learn the existence of other sentient minds, of their 
susceptibilities of happiness, and of the modes by which it 
can be promoted or destroyed. But as soon as this know- 
ledge is acquired, it is past a doubt that the belief in such an 
obligation is awakened in every rational mind. 

It is believed that these principles include all that may be 
called the laws of reason, or principles of common sense. 
One or two of them, by very nice analysis, might possibly be 
reserved into each other, but no practical benefit would result 
from it. But there are other truths which have been placed 
among these by mental [^ilos(^hers, where greater simplifi- 
cation is obvious. Tims the truths that we exists and that the 
material xjoorld exists^ which are placed among the laws of 
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reason, are in effect the same, as belief in the truths gained 
by perception and memory^ The truth that human testimony 
may be relied on, may be referred to this, that " things will 
be in agreement with past experience." For if human tes- 
timony had in past experience ordinarily deceived us, this 
would not have been regarded as a truth. 

The truth that << certain sounds, signs, and looks, are indica-p 
tions of certain thoughts and feeUngs of other minds," may 
also be resolved into that of past experience. Some have 
asserted, that the human mind is so formed, that certain sounds 
must necessarily convey certain ideas, before any act of rea- 
son founded on experience. It is asserted as '^ incredible that 
the notions men gain by the expression of features, voice, 
and gesture, are entirely the fruit of experience." In proof 
of this, is urged the fact that children, as soon as bom, may 
be thrown into fits by harsh noises, and that an infant may 
be made to weep by plaintive airs, and smile at merry sounds. 
But these facts may be accounted for, without supposing cer- 
tain sounds are necessarily connected with the belief of the 
existence of certain feelings in other minds. 

In the first place, certain sounds produce painful sensations 
independent of any associations, and other sounds produce 
pleasurable sensations. It is so appointed by our Creator, 
that when the infant is happy, its instinctive sounds are of 
that class which are pleasurable to the ear. On the contrary^ 
when it is in pain, either the plaintive moaning sound of the 
minor key is made, or the harsh cry of distress. The infant 
learns, by experience, the sounds which accompany his own 
pleasurable or painful states of mind, and when it has gained 
enough knowledge to know the existence of other minds, it 
soon learns to attach the belief of similar states of mind in 
others, as connected with similar sounds. In this way it is 
easy to see, that it is experience which is the ground of belief 
in a truth, which has been placed among intuitive truths. 

The '' probability of events that depend on the wUl ^ 
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manr though placed by others in this class of truths, may- 
still more readily be traced to the law of past experience. 

There are also a set of truths, which are called mathemati- 
cal axioms, that have ordinarily been classed as intuitive 
truths. But it is conceived that belief in these also, can all 
be resolved into the same as belief in our perceptions and 
memory. Mathematical axioms relate to the qualities and 
relations of matter^ all which qualities and relations are 
learned through the medium of the senses. For example, 
take the axiom, " The whole is greater than a part." Here 
the term whole recalls the conception of a relation whidi is 
learned by the senses. The word part recalls another rela- 
tion which is gained by the senses. The word greater is 
the name of another relation gained in the same way. The 
mind has the power of conceiving of the tvhole of a thing, 
and the part of a thing, as tioo separate existences^ in such a 
way as to notice a relation between them. When it does 
thus conceive of a whole and a part, in relation to each other, 
it perceives that the relation exists to which the term greater 
in past experience, has always been appUed. This it can be 
seen is a mere act of memory, the same as any application 
of any name. This axiom is no more an intuitive truth, than 
the assertion that black is not white, or that the top is not the 
bottom, or any other truth gained by perception and memory. 
Mathematical axioms are assertions of truths gained by the 
senses, in regard to the properties and relations of matter, or 
they are identical propositions. As an example of an iden- 
tical proposition of this kind, may be mentioned the axiom ; 
^ Magnitudes that fill the same space are equals." The term 
** equals," and the term '< magnitudes that fill the same space," 
are only difierent names for the same thing ; and this propo- 
sition amounts to no more than the assertion, that equals are 
equals, which is an identical proposition. 

It is a curious fact in the history of mental science, that 
some of the most profound and investigating minds, led on 
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either by a desire to support some favourite theory, or by an 
excessive love of originality, have been led to deny some of 
these principles of common sense, which unlearned minds 
never mistake in maintaining. 

The denial of these truths has caused many long and ab- 
struse controversies and speculations. The difficulties wMch 
arise in disputes on such subjects are insuperable, because 
the principles of reason being themselves the foundation of 
all reasoning, cannot be estabUshed or defended by reason. 
If they are denied, it is in vain to attempt to prove them. All 
that can be done is to show, that whatever men affirm or deny 
on these pobits, the conduct of all mankind^ denionstrate that 
they BT&^u^ually bdieved. 

The adimM of men are the best evidence of their belief; 
and we never find mankind by their actions manifesting 
any disbelief of these fundamental truths. In all the inter- 
course of Ufe men prove that they beUeve their senses, their 
- menaory, their consciousness, and their personal identity ; they 
prove their belief that ^^ every effect has. a cause,** in the sense 
here explained; that the *^ mind is an independent agent," that 
' ^ coiStrivafl^ does not exictt without an intelligent designer, 
and that the nature of a contrivance indicates the desigiiK>f 
the contriver," that "things will be in agreement with past ex- 
perience, unless there is some reason to the contrary," and 
that '' men are obligated not needlessly to destroy happiness 
or cause pain." 

The long discussions occasioned by attempts to destroy^ 
.'and to.defend belief in these principles of conunon sense, have 
given too much occasion for the pointed definition of Mental 
Bulosq)hy as "a science, consisting of absurdities, which 
none but a philosopher ever believed, and of truisms, which 
none but a i^losopher ever doubted.^' 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



RATIONAL BEUEr. 



An impossibility, is an assertion which the mind cannot 
conceive of as truth, nor can it conceive of any e/idence, 
which could lead to such a beUef. An example of an impos- 
sibility is in the assertion that *f a thing exists, and does not 
exist at the same moment of timeP This is what the mind not 
only cannot believe as things now are, but it cannot conceive 
it to be true in any possible case. All contradictory asser- 
tions are impossibilities. 

An absurdity, is an assertion which is contradictory to ooit 
of the laws of reason, so that if it is believed, one of these 
laws must be denied. An absurdity is not always an im- 
possibility, for the assertion, that memory is not to be truHed, 
though contradictory to a law of reason, and thus an absurdi- 
ty, is not a contradiction ; for the mind can conceive of it as 
triie, though it cannot believe it to be so. But if it is asserted 
that *' memory i^ to be trusted, and is m^to be trusted in re- 
gard to the same thing, and at the same moment of time/' 
this is a c(Mitradiction which the mind cannot even conceive 
of as truth. 

Reasoning is a process for establishing the truth of one as- 
sertion, by exhibiting evidence that it is included in a truth 
already believed ; or efse a process for showing that an as- 
sertion ^is false, by exhibiting evidence that it is contradictory 
to a truth ah^ady believed. Thus if we wish to establish the 
assertion, that " an ostrich is a bird," we take a truth already 
believed, which is, that " a thing having animal life, wings, and 
feathers, is a bird." We then exhibit the evidence of the 
senses, or of testimony, that an ostrich has animal 4ife, wings. 
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and feathens. If the evidence is such as ensures the belief that 
an ostrich has these qualities, it is impossible to disbelieve the 
conclusion that " an ostrich is a bird." For if the first truth 
is believed, and the second one also, the denying the conclu- 
sion, would be maintaining that a thing having wings and feath- 
ers is a bird, and is not a bird, which is a contradiction and 
cannot be believed. This mode of proof is called direct^ but 
when a thing is proved to be true by showing that the denial 
of it \^ contradictory to some truth already acknowledged ; 
this method is called indirect, or ^* reductio ad absurdumr that 
is reducing to an absurdity. 

A syUogism consists of a regular arrangement of the thi'ee 
propositions, which every act of reasoning involvei^. The 
first is the truth already believed; and is called the major pro- 
position. The sec6nd is an assertion, which is to be establish- 
ed by evidence f and is called the minor proposition. The third 
is the conclusion ; or the truth which it is the object of the 
act of reasoning to establish. In the preceding example, the 
major proposition is, " a thing having animal Kfe, wings, and 
feathers, is a bird." The minor proposition is, " an ostrich has 
animal^ life, wings, and feathers." . This assertion is to be es- 
tablished, either by the evidence of sense, or by testimony, in 
order to accomplish the object of the act of reasoning. When 
evidence has been offered to enforce belief of the minor prop- 
osition, then the condusion is drawn, which is, that " an os- 
trich is a bird." Many seem to suppose, that the mere repe- 
tition of the propositions which constitute a syllogism is an act 
of reasoning. ^ But this is not correct. The act of reasoning 
consists in offering evidence to establish the assertion of the 
minor proposition, and when this is done, the object of the pro- 
cess is accomplished, and the conclusion is obtamed. 

In pursuing any course af reasoning, the mental process 
seems to be this : The establishment of some proposition by 
evidence, becomes an object of desire. Immediately all con- 
ceptions, which, by the feculty of judgment, are discerned as 
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haring a relation fitted to accomplish this object, through the 
influence of desire, become interesting to the mind^ and by 
the principles of association, gather around them other con- 
nected conceptions. From these new combinations the mind ' 
again selects those objects which seem fitted to accomplish 
the general object of tlie mind. During this process the truth 
which is to be the major propositicm is discovered, and also 
the evidence, which will establish the minor. 

The chief labour in regard to reasoning, consists in finding 
evidence to establish the minor proposition. Thus if the 
object is to prove, that ** men are obligated to speak the truth,^ 
the process would be this : The major proposition would be, 
that " men are obligated not to cause needless evil to others f 
for it is this principle of reason, which is at the foundation t^ all 
moral obligations. The minor proposition would be, that ^ ly^ 
ing is causing needless evil to others." This prc^)osition is to 
be established by proof, in which the evils caused by this vice 
are to be exhibited. If sufficient evidence is adduced to es- 
tablish belief in the minor proposition, then the conclusion is 
gained, that " men are obligated to ^>eak the truth." If the 
major proposition is a law of reason, and the minor propositioii 
is proved by sufiicient evidence, then belief is inevitable. But 
often some assertions ure taken for the major proposition, to 
which belief is not accorded. In such cases, the major pro- 
position must be first proved, by seeking some other truth 
akeady believed, and showing that it is included m that truth. 
If this second major proposition is denied, then tlus must be 
proved by referrmg it to another truth, as befoie. By f<d- 
lowing this process, we shall at length always reach some 
law of reason as a major proposition, and then if the assertion 
is found to be ill agreement with this, it can no longer be 
disputed. This is a sure way to end controversies,, if it can 
be shown that denying the assertion in question, does in feet 
involve a denial of one of the laws of reason. Whenever 
this can be done, ^very sane mind will acQonl its bdiaf. 
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plough sudi is the pride of intellect in such collisions, that it 
•ften is the case that belief will not he* acknowledged, 

« DemonHrtztive Reasoning, 

Reasoning is divided into .two kinds, in references to the 
subjects about which it is employed, viz. . demonstrative^ and 
moral reasoning. 

Demonstrative reasoning is that which relates to the prop- 
erties and relations ojf matter. Its object is^ to discover new 
relations in matter, in regard either to form, quai^ity, num«> 
ber, or extension, or els^ to prove t|ie truth of relations alrea- 
dy discovered. Thus if a person wishes to know what part 
of the circumferende oi a circle is its diamefer, he seeks to 
discover some new relation in one of the forms of matter. If 
on the other hand, he endeavours to prove that the opposite 
angles of a parellelogram are equal, he attempts to prove a 
relation already discovered by the ejre. ^ ' ' 

The great difference between demonstrative and moral 
reasoning is, that the former relates simply to abstract con- 
ceptions, and not to any real existences^ while moral reasoning 
always refers to some matter of fact. The power of the mind 
called Abstraction, enables us to conceive of forms and rela- 
ticms, independeikly of any real existence. Thus we can 
conceive of such a figure as a circle, which has every point 
in its circumference equally distant from its centre, thou^ 
we actually never saw an existence we were certain possessT- 
ed these qualities. Thus also, we can conceive of a right 
angled triangle, though we never have seen one, where a 
microscopic inspection would not detect something in it that 
would forbid the certain belief of the qualities of this figure. 

In the process of demonstrative reasoning, all the objects 
about which the reasoning is employed, are abstract concep- 
tioiis, which are described in the definitions employed. After 
these delSnitioiis have iiimisbed the mind with objects of ccm- 
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ception, about which it may employ its reagoning pow^ 
ers, we can immediately begin the process of comparing 
these objects of conception in order to detect the various rela- 
tions which exist among them. Thus when we have learned 
what a triangle is, and what two right angles are, we can 
compare these objects of thought, and by a process of^ rea- 
soning, prove that all the angles of the triangle together, have 
the relation of equality to the two right angles. It is the 
definitions of Mathematics then, that furnish us with objects of 
conception, about which we may reason. In this process 
an object of sight resembling the object of conception greatly 
aids,,by keeping this object more steadily before the mind. 

The mode eitlployed in demonstrative reasoning, is precise- 
ly the same as is employed on other subjects. We either 
take for a major proposition some truth already believed, such 
ais a definition, or one of the axioms which are founded on the 
primary truths. Or else we take some truth which has been 
estabhshed by a previous course of reasoning. Then we take 
a minor proposition in which we attempt to prove, that 'the 
thing in question is included under the truth assert^ in the 
major proposition,' and if we succeed in this, we gain the con- 
clusion at which we aim. 

Thus if we are to prove a certain part of the Y.'Prc^. 
I. Book of Euclid, viz. that the angles BCG, and CBF, are 
equal, we proceed thus : 




We take the proposition precedii^,. which has been proved, 
for the mqjar prqpasitiani In this proposition it is asserted. 
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that triangles which have certain qualities are equal and alike 
in all other respects. The minor proposition is then to be 
established by proof. In this process wc exhibit evidence 
that the two triangles, FBC, and BCG, have all the qualities 
of which the assertion is made in the major proposition. If 
this can be proved^ then the conclusion is gained. For one 
of the things asserted in the major proposition was, that in 
triangles ^f hich have certain qualities, the angles opposite the 
equal sides are equal ; and the proof of the minor sho\^s that 
the angles BCG, and FBC,* are an^es opposite such equal 
sides. But in all the^e operations, we reason about our con- 
ceptionSy and .not about any realities. We can conceive all 
the opertions to be done with perfect accuracy, and then we 
know the result is perfectly acciuate. Thus in the proposi- 
tion above, we are to conceive that the part CG, is cut off 
equal to the part BF. This is a thing which can be conceived 
of^ as perfectly accurate, but never really effected in any 
material existence, by finite mmds. By this process of rea- 
soning we have discovered a new relation in a particular 
form, namely, that of equality in the angles formed by pro- 
ducing the equal lines of an isosceles triangle. Our convic- 
tion of it rests upon the process, which showed, that it was 
included in another truth,, already proved in the ..preceding 
proposition. 

Demonstrative reasoning is deemed much more satisfactory 
than moral, because that in moral reasoning nothing is ad- 
mitted but matters of fact, as evidence ; and of these we can- ' 
not have the evidence which is as vivid as the assurance we 
feel of the nature of our own conceptions. Testimony, and 
even the evidence of sense, upon which moral reasoning is 
depending, sometimes deceive, but our conceptions never 
deceive us. When we conceive of a circle, we cannot doubt 
our consciousness, and all the relations we discover among the 
various obj<ects of our conception, we cannot have any doubt 
about, 80 long as the mind trusts in its own consciousness. 
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The reason then, why demongtratiye reasoning is so satisfac- 
tory is, that ail the evidence employed is a matter of > con- 
sciousness, about which the mind- can never be deceived. 
But in reasoning about other things, we can obtain no evi- 
dence equal to that of consciousness. 

The truths obtained by demonstrative reasoning are, rela- 
tions and qualities in the objects of pur conceptions, but do 
not relate at all to real existences. Yet truths obtained in 
this way are of great practical use ; for though we may never 
find real existences that we know have the qualities we can 
conceive, f^t the truths obtained by reffioning about our con- 
ceptions, can be applied to real existences. Thus by a pro- 
cess of reasoning in reference to our conceptions, we learn 
that when the length of one side of a triangle is founds and 
the. size of the angle whiph it makes with another side is 
ascertained, we can determine the length. of the other 
two sides of the triangle. This principle is applied in meas- 
uring the inaccessible height of mountains and other objects. 
The distance of the observer from the bottom of the object* 
is taken as the length of one side of a triangle. By the avl of 
an instrument he determines what is the size of the angle 
which this line would make with another drawn from the top 
of the object to meet the eye of the observer at the end of 
the line drawn from the bottom of the object Now by a 
process of reasoning about the relations of his conception^ 
' ke has learnt the proportion of the other two sideis of the 
-9 . - . • . ' tifian^e to a side already measured. The observer do^ not 
^:*'-*'. : ' -: know ceitaiidy that he has measured the space, or the anglCf 
with perftiol -aocuracy, yet it is near enough to answer the 
purpose he wishes *t6 gain. In his conception his trii^Ie 
was pn^rtioned according to his own choice, but in matter 
ef fact, the height (f the. mountain which he.has guned by 
t|u8 process he does not feel to be perfectly exact ; because 
he is not certain of the accuracy of his measurement, either 
of the tiq^ey .or of die distance from the bottom of the object, 
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yet his calculation is accurate enough for all practical pur- 
poses. 

Moral Reasoning. 

Moral reasoning is divided into two sorts, in relation to the 
kind of evidence employed in establishing the minor proposi- 
tion, viz. Inductive Reasoning, and Analogical Reasoning. 
Both modes are founded on a belief of the truth, that " things 
vnll be in agreement w^ith past experience." In each, the 
minor proposition is established by the experience of our- 
iselves or others ; the only difference is, that in inductive rea- 
soning the proof has no accompanying circumstances of dis^ 
similarity with past experience, and in analogical there is this 
dissimilarity. 

It is by a process of inductive reasoning, that we believe 
that " iron is magnetic." In this case the truth taken for 
the major proposition is, that '^ things will be in agreement 
with past experience." The minor proposition, which is to 
be proved is, that the qualities which belong to iron, in past 
experience, have always been united with the quality of mag- 
netism. This is to be established by testimony, and when 
it is proved and believed, then the conclusion must be 
believed, that any thing which has the qualities of iron will 
possess magnetism also. The evidence which establishes 
the minor proposition, is greater or less, according to the 
amount of experience which can be secured in evidence. 

Analogical reasoning has its minor proposition supported 
by experience, in which there is some dissimilarity in the 
circumstances of the thing to be proved, with that of past 
experience. Thus we reason from analogy when we infer 
that the moon is inhabited. 

The major proposition is, " things will be in agreement 
with past experience." The minor proposition which is to 
be established is, thiat the qualities which belong to a planet 
liave always been united with inhabitants ^ and firom this the 

15 
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conclusion is drawn that the moon, which has these qxiali- 
ties, has inhabitants. In regard to this minor proposition, 
two things make the mode of proof differ from the inductive 
mode ; the first is, that there has been but one case of experi- 
ence ; and the second is, that this experience in several partic- 
ulars is dissimilar to what is past. For we have never known 
but one planet connected with inhabitants, and the moon in 
several respects is unlike the earth. Both these particulanr 
diminish the evidence of analog}', and make it much less con- 
vincing than inductive, where experience is repeated and 
uniform. The evidence in analogical reasoning depends upon 
the number of particulars in which present experience agrees 
with past, compared with those in which it is dissimilar. 
Thus if the moon had been like the earth in many more par- 
ticulars, the evidence that it was inhabited would be felt to 
be much stronger. 

It has been stated that the chief difficulty in every act of 
reasoning consisted in finding evidence to establish the truth 
of the minor proposition. As the belief of this proposition 
is what is necessary to secure assent to the conclusion, our 
confidence in this conclusion, is exactly proportioned to the 
amount of evidence which establishes the minor proposition. 
Behef is imperfect sometimes for want of repeated experience. 
Thus if iron had been found to be magnetic only in one case, 
our belief in the conclusion that " iron is magnetic," would be 
much weakened. Belief is imperfect also from contradictory 
evidence. Thus if iron in most cases had been found mag- 
netic, but in one or two cases had been discovered as.des- 
titute of this quality, our belief would be weakened, so that 
though we should still expect to find that quality in iron, 
which had so oflen been found, our expectation would be 
much less than if experience Had been uniform. Belief then 
is weakened from two causes, dejUnency of experience^ and 
contradictory experience. 

The question, whether our belief is under the control of the 
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will, or whether it is necessary and inevitable, is one of very 
great importance, both in regard to our happiness, and our 
obligations. 

If belief is not under the control of the will, it must be 
from one of these causes, either, 1. That the mind has not 
the power of directing its attention to evidence ; or, 2. The 
mind is so made that when it perceives the truth, it cannot 
distinguisdi it from falsehood. The control which the mind 
has over its own train of thought, has been definitely pointed 
out and described, in the articles on Attention and on the 
Will. It appears that the will is the regulating principle, 
which governs all mental operations, by selecting the modes 
of happiness which the intellect shall be employed in secur- 
ing. Whatever nKxle of present, or of general happiness is 
selected, immediately all conceptions which the judgment 
discerns, as having a fitness for accomplishing this objecti 
beccHne vivid and distinct, and recall their associate concep- 
tions. Thus it is the choice of any mode of enjoyment by 
the will, which determines the train of thought. 

If, therefore, any question is brought up which demands 
attention to evidence, it is the decision of the will as to wheth- 
er this shall be one mode in which enjo5rment will be secured, 
that determines whether evidence will be attended to or not. 
If the mind has some desire to gratify, and the intellect dis- 
cerns that the conviction of this truth will interfere in some 
way, with this chosen plan of happiness, the will refiises at- 
tention to what is not in consonance with the leading desire 
of the mind. Where conviction of any truth is foreseen to 
interfere with some plan of enjoyment already chosen, the 
only way by which attention can be secured is, by exhibiting 
^ome evil which will follow inattention, that will more than 
counterbalance the good to be gained by it. In this case, 
the will may choose to attend, and run the hazard of losing 
the particular mode of enjoyment sought, in order to avoid 
the threatened evil from inattention to evidence, 
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This is the method men pursue in all their intercourse with 
each other. They find that their fellow men are unwilling to 
believe what is contrary to their own wishes and plans. But 
when they determine that belief shall be secured, they con- 
trive various modes to make it appear, either for their plea- 
sure or their interest, to attend to evidence, or else exhibit 
some evil as the consequence of neglecting attention. 

The only mode by which mankind are induced to give 
their thoughts to the concerns of an invisible world is, by 
awakening their hopes of future good to be secured, or by 
stimulating their fears of future evils. It thus appears from 
the laws and operations of the mind, of which every person is 
conscious, and also from the conduct and recorded experience 
of all mankind, that the mind has the power of directing its 
attention to evidence, according as the will chooses or 
refuses. 

The other alternative which would establish the principle 
that belief is necessary, and not under the control of the wiD 
is, that truth when seen by the mind cannot be be distinguish- 
ed from falsehood. But this, it can be seen, involves a denial 
of the principles of common sense. It is saying, that the 
mind may have the evidence of the senses, memory, con- 
f(ciousness, and all the other principles included Jn the laws 
of reason, and yet not believe it. For every process of rea- 
soning is in fact exhibiting evidence, either of the senses, 
memory, consciousness, or experience, that a certain truth 
is included under a primary truth ; and asserting that this 
evidence can be seen and not believed, is denying the princi- 
ples of reason and common sense. 

But it may be said, that where evidence is deficient, or 
counterbalanced by contrary evidence, that unbelief is neces- 
sary, and not under the control of the will. But this suppo- 
sition involves the same difliculty. For if same evidence can 
be seen, and yet belief does not follow, it shows that some 
truth may be seen, and yet be disbelieved. For if it is true 
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that evidence of the senses, consciousness, memor}% &c. can 
be doubted on a small scale, they are not altered in their 
nature by increase. If we find that iron is magnetic in one 
case, and it produces no degree of behef, two cases would 
add nothing to nothing, and three would bring the same 
result. 

The only position which can be assumed without denying 
the principles of reason and common sense is, that belief, 
according to the laws of mind, is exactly according to the 
amount of evidence to which the mind gives its attention. 

In order to belief, then, two things are necessary, viz. evi- 
denccj and the choice of the mind to attend to this evidence. 
When both of these are attained, the belief of truth, and the 
rejection of falsehood, are inevitable. The influence which 
the will and desires have upon behef, accounts for the great 
variety of opinions among mankind, on almost every subject 
of duty, and of happiness. 

There are two ways in which the desires and wishes regu- 
late belief. In the first place, by preventing attention to the 
subject which would lead to the belief of truths, that are 
inconsistent with the leading desires of the mind. This in a 
great measure will account for the great variety of religious 
belief. Religion is a subject, which is felt to be inconsistent . 
with the leading desires of most, who are interested in the 
pursuit of other enjoyments than those resulting from obedi- 
ence to God, and the active discharge of the duties of piety. 
It is a subject, therefore, which receives so little examina- 
tion, that opinions on this subject are adopted with trifling 
attention. 

The second cause of variety of belief is, the effect which 
desire has, in making vivid those conceptions which most 
agree with the leading purpose of the mind. When the mind 
decides to examine the evidence on any subject, if the decis- 
ion involves questions which have a bearing on some favourite 
purpose, all those arguments which are most consonant with 
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the desires, appear vivid and clear, and those wrhich are con- 
trary to the wishes are fainter and less regarded. This is a 
fact which universal experience demonstrates. Men always 
fasten on evidence which favours their own wishes, and but 
faintly conceive the evidence which is opposed. This is a 
cause which operates most powerfully in regard to religious 
truths, whenever they interfere with the leading desires. 
But truth ordinarily, is attended with such evidence, that in 
spite of this last tendency of the mind, it will be believed if 
the attention can only be gained. 

This view of the subject exhibits the importance of having 
the desires directed to proper objects. For if the mind is 
earnestly engaged in the pursuit of duty, it will be pleased 
with every developement of truth ; for truth and duty^are 
never found to interfere. Truth is another name for " things 
as they are," and it is always the duty and happiness of man - 
to regulate his conduct by seeing things as they are, rather 
than by seeing them in false relations, to be deceived. 

That man is best prepared to discover truth who is most 
sincerely desirous to obtain it, and to regulate his feelings, 
words, and conduct by its dictates. Such a man is he who 
has consecrated the affections of his heart, and the service of 
his life to the Great Author of Truth and of Happiness ; and 
whose leading purpose of life is the fulfilment of His will, in 
whatever course it may be found ; and equally so, whether it 
involve self-denial and painfulness, or be attended with out- 
ward prosperity and peace. 

There is nothing more obvious from experience and obser- 
vation, than that men feel their ability to control their belief, 
and realize their own obligations, and those of their fellow 
men on this subject. They know that man is obUgated to 
act according to his belief of right and wrong, and thus that 
the fulfilment of every duty depends upon the nature of our 
belief. And the more important are the interests involved in 
any question, the more men perceive their obligations to seek 
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for evidence, and obtain of the knowledge necessary to ena- 
ble them to judge correctly. The estimation of guilt among 
mankind in reference to wrong belief, is always proportioned 
to the interests involved, and the opportunities for obtaining 
knowledge. In the minute affairs of life, where but little 
evil is done from false judgments, but little blame is attached 
to a man for believing wrong. Neither is a man severely 
judged if the necessary knowledge was inaccessible, or very 
difficult to be obtained. But where a man has great interests 
conmiitted to his keeping, and has sufficient opportunity for 
obtaining evidence of truth, the severest condemnation awaits 
him, who through inattention or prejudice, hazards vast inter- 
ests by an incorrect belief. If an agent has the charge of 
great investments, and through negligence, or indolence, or 
prejudice, ruins his employer, his sincere beUef is no protec- 
tion from severe condemnation. If the physician has the 
health and life of a valued member of the community, and 
the beloved object of many affections, entrusted to his skill, 
and from negligence and inattention, destroys the life he was 
appointed to save, his sincere belief is but a small palliation 
for his guilt. If a judge has the fortune and life of his fellow 
citizens entrusted to his judicial knowledge and integrity, and 
through a want of care and attention, is guilty of flagrant in- 
justice and evil, the plea of ignorance and wrong belief, will 
not protect him from the impeachment, and just indignation 
which awaits such delinquencies. There is no point where 
men are more tenacious of the obligations of their fellow men, 
than on the subject of belief. If they find themselves calum- 
niated, unjustly dealt with, and treated with contempt and 
scorn, from prejudice, or want of attention, the honesty of be- 
lief ^ is no palliation of the guilt of those, who thus render them 
injustice. Men sensibly feel the obligations of their fellow 
men to know the truths in all that relates to their interests, hon- 
our, and good name ; and often, there is scarcely any thing 
which it is 80 difficult to forgive, as the simple crime of wrong 
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belief. It may be laid down as a long established axiom, in 
regard to this subject, that men t^stimate the guilt of wrong 
belief, in all matters relating to the welfare of mankind, in 
exact proportion to the value of the interests involyed, and 
to the opportunities enjoyed for obtaining information. The 
only modes by which men attempt to justify themselves for 
guilt of this nature, is to show, either that the matter was of 
small consequence, or that the means of learning its impor- 
tance, and of obtaining the other necessary information, was 
not within reach. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



LANGUAGE. INTERPRETATION OP LANGUAGE. 

The mind of man is confined in its operations by the ma- 
terial system it inhabits, and has no modes of communicating 
with other minds, except through the medium of the eye and 
the ear. It is by signs addressed to the eye, and by sounds 
affecting the ear, that ideas are communicated and received. 
It is by the power of association, which enables us to recall 
certain ideas together, that have been frequently united, that 
the use of language is gained. The infant finds certain states 
of mind produced by material objects, acting on the senses, 
invariably connected with certain sounds, and this is done so 
often, that whenever a certain perception of any object of 
sight is awakened, at the same time the sound recurs which 
has been so often united with it, in past experience. 

If language is correctly defined as "any sound or sign which 
conveys the ideas of one mind to another," it is probable that 
children learn language at a much earlier period than is gen* 
erally imagined. It is impossible to know how soon the iii« 
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fant notices the soft tones of its own voice when happy, or 
the moaning, or shrill sdiind, that expresses its own pamfiil-' 
ness, and by comparing them with those of its mother, learns 
through its little process of reasoning, that another spirit like 
itself exists, and has emotions of pleasm^ and pain corres- 
ponding with its own. Nor can we determine how soon, 
these pleasant sounds of the mother's voice, begin to be asso- 
ciated in memory with the benignant smile, or the tones of 
grief, with the sorrowful expression, or the tones of anger, 
with the frowning brow. It seems very rational to suppose 
that sounds to the infant mind, is what first leads to the belief 
of the emotions of another mind, by means of a comparison 
of its own sounds with those originating from another. 
After this is done, the eye' comes in for a share in these du- 
ties. The little reasoner, after thousands of experiments, finds 
the pleasant sound always united with the smiling face, until 
the object of vision, becomes the sign for recalling the idea, 
at first obtained by sound. In gaining the common use of 
language, we know this is the order of succession. We first 
learn the sounds that recall ideas, and then by means of a fre- 
quent union of these sounds with some visible sign, the power 
once possessed simply by the sound, is conveyed to the sign. 
The communion of one spirit with that of others, in every 
day life, is maintained ordinarily through the medium of 
sounds ; but when distance intervenes, or when some record 
is to be preserved of the thoughts and feelings of other beings, 
then signs addressed to the eye are employed. In civilized 
nations the signs used, are a certain number of arbitrary 
marks, which are arranged in a great variety of combinations, 
and each particular combination is employed to recall some 
particular idea, or combination of ideas, These arbitrary 
signs are called letters, and in the English language there are 
only twenty-six. Yet by the almost infinite variety of com- 
bination, of which these are csqpable, every idea, which on^ 
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mind ever wishes to communicate to another, can be ex-- 

pressed. 

A toord is a single letter, or a combination of letters, used 
as a sign to recall one or more ideas. It is considered by the 
mind as a unit, or whole thing, of which the letters are con- 
sidered as parts, and is shown to be a unit by intervals or 
blank spaces that separate it from the other words of a sen- 
tence. The fact that it is considered by the mind as a uniU 
or separate sign, from all other combinations of letters, is the 
peculiarity which constitutes it a xwrd. A syllable is a com- 
bination of letters, which is not considered as a unit, but is 
considered as a part of a word. The mind resolves words 
into these syllables, or parts, for the purpose of more readily 
learning to combine the letters which form a word. Spelling 
is the act of combining the letters which form words into 
syllables, and the syllables into words, either by making the 
sounds which designate the letters, or else the visible signs. 

It is by the power of Association, that we learn to employ 
sounds and signs that recall ideas of particular existences. 
Had the infant no other faculty, if the sound mother y had ever 
been united with the particular form, that was the source of 
his enjojnnent, they would be invariably connected together 
in his mind. 

But the use of comrmm names, is gained by the powers of 
Abstraction and Judgment. The child notices that the same 
sound is connected with a great variety of objects, which, in 
many particulars do not resemble each other, and in many 
respects are alike. He then exercises the powers of Judg- 
ment and of Abstraction, by noticing the relatixm of resem- 
blance, in certain respects, and abstracting these quaUties 
from all others. He learns by oft repeated observation and 
experience, that names are given to certain condnnatians of 
qualities, wherever they may be met, and in process of time 
he thus learns to apply common names. Thus when using 
any common name, it is by the power otJudgmerU we notice 
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the relation of resemblance ; by Abstraction we attend to such 
qualities, as separate from the others ; and by Association 
we recall the sound, or sign, usually connected with this com- 
bination of qualities. 

The power of the mind, called Abstraction, enables us 
continually to alter the nature of our conceptions in one res- 
pect, which is of the utmost consequence in regard to the 
use of language. This is in reference to the idea of unity. 
This idea first must exist, in regard to our own mind and 
body, when we learn the existence of other objects, and 
realize, that other things are distinct and separate existences, 
and not a part of ourselves. We feel that we are one inde- 
pendent being, having powers of body and mind, under the 
control of our own will, while we learn by a process of rea- 
soning the existence of other beings, that like us, have powers 
and faculties under the control of another will, which is not 
our own. The idea of unity, or oneness, then, must first 
relate to the qualities of our own mind, which we find we can 
contemplate, as separate and distinct from all other existences. 

This power of considering a collection of qualities, powers, 
and changes, as belonging to our own existence, is soon ex- 
tended to other things without ourselves ; but the idea of 
unity, in regard to other things, is similar to what it is in 
reference to ourselves. Any thing is considered as a unit 
which is an existence, that we consider as separate and 
distinct from all other existences, just as we consider our 
own mind and its powers and operations, separate and dis- 
tinct from all others. 

But owing to the power of Abstraction, the mind can sepa- 
rate any object of conception into parts, and then can attach 
the idea of unity to any one of the parts, by considering it as 
one and distinct from every other existence. Thus it can 
conceive of a picture as a unit, or one single existence, hav- 
ing qualities and relations, separate from all others; It can 
then select a tree from tl^s picture, and regard this as a unit, 
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or distinct existence, separate from all others. It can 
then select a leaf of this tree, and regard it as a unit. It can 
then select a single quality of this leaf, such as its colour, and 
consider this as a separate existence. 

A unit then, may be defined, as that which is regarded by 
the mind as separate, and distinct from all other things. 

All existences are divided into two classes, of matter and 
mind ; and each are known by their qualities. The qualities 
of mind, in ourselves, are learned by consciousness ; and the 
qualities of other minds, by an act of reasoning, through 
which we infer states of mind similar to our own, in other 
beings. The qualities of matter are learned by the effects 
which are produced by it, when acting on our senses, so that 
the name of every quality, except qualities of mind, is the 
name of that in matter which is the cause of a certain state 
of mind. Thus sweetness is the name for that in matter, 
which, when applied to the tongue, causes a certain sensation 
in the mind. Hardness is that which causes another state of 
mind. Roundness or depth is that which causes an idea of 
certain relations ; and thus with every quality or circum- 
stance which belongs to matter. 

A quality in reference to matter, may be defined as that which, 
when it operates on the human senses, is the cause of some 
particular state of mind. Of course, qualities of matter are 
always a relative term, implying the existence of some mind, 
which is to be affected by them. The qualities of matter 
then, must depend upon the number of senses given as the 
medium of its operations on mind. To a person destitute of 
one of the senses, matter has fewer qualities, than to one in 
the full possession of them all ; and we know not but that 
there may be other beings, to whom an increased number of 
senses, give opportunities of learning other qualities of mat- 
ter, of which no human mind has as yet been conscious. A 
quality, in reference to mind, is simply some particular mode 
of mental activity, or of emotion, or else some power or sus- 
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eeptibility of such act or emotion. Thus the quality of 
meekness, is either a certain state of mind, or the suscepti- 
bility of such a state of feeling in given circumstances. 

A things is that which the mind conceives of as a unitj or 
separate existence, having various qualities and circumstan- 
ces. It has been shown that the power of Abstraction, ena- 
bles us to. regard the same object of conception, either as a 
quality belonging to some thing, or as a separate existence, 
having relations and qualities. It will be found that language 
is exactly conformed to this phenomenon. We find the same 
idea receiving differently modified names, to show that it is 
to be considered, either as a unit, or as a quality, or part of 
another unit. The word sweety is the name of a quality 
which is considered as belonging to a unit or thing, but the 
word siveetness expresses the same quality, which is to be 
considered as a unit or separate existence, which can have 
qualities and relations. Thus we can say, great sweetness, 
and ascribe a quaUty to that, which in other modes of 
conception, is itself a quality. In like manner we use the 
term vyrestle, showing it to be the name of an action which 
belongs to a separate existence, while the word wrestlings 
qi^presses the same idea, and shows that it is to be considered 
itself as a unit, that can have qualities. Thus we say, a good 
wrestler, ascribing a quality, to that which in other modes of 
conception is an action of another thing. Thus again, we 
use the term taU, showing it to be a relation^ and the term 
tallness, showing it to be a thing. 

An actixm may be defined as some change in the maimer 
of existence, of matter or mind, either in respect to itself 
alone, or in reference to other objects with which it is con- 
nected. Thus when the mind concmves, wiUsy or desires, it 
changes its mode of existence. When uxzter freezes, or 
thaws, it changes its mode of existence in relation to itself 
merely. But when water flows, or falls, it changes its state, 
in relation to other surrounding objects. 
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A circurmtance^ or relation^ is an idea gained by the mind 
when considering one thing in connection with another. 
/ Thus fallen is an idea of the circumstance of one thing in 
relation to others ; and on, iriy withy are names of other rela- 
tions. 

All our ideas must be included in the four general classes, 
of thirds, qualities, actions, and circumstances, or relations, 
as we can have no ideas but what are included under these 
classes. For the objects both of our perceptions, and con- 
ceptions, are things, either material, or spiritual ; and all 
that we can notice about things, are either their qualities, 
their changes, or their circumstances, in reference to other 
things. All language, then, must be a combination of signs, 
that recall the ideas of things, of qualities, of changes, and of 
circumstances. 

A thing has been defined as a quality, or a collection of 
qualities, which the mind regards as a unit, or an existence 
separate and distinct from all other existences. Things m^^y 
be divided into three classes, viz. those which have the qual- 
ities of matter, or material things ; those which have the 
quaUties of mind, or immaterial things; and those which 
ordinarily are the quahties, actions, and circumstances of ^a 
thing, but which the mind regards as units, or separate ex- 
istences, having themselves qualities and relations, and being 
capable of changes. This last class of things are called ab- 
stractions. Thus silver is a material thing, spirit is an inmia- 
terial thing ; and youth, activity, and greatness, are abstrac- 
tions. 

Words are the signs used to recall the ideas of things, 
qualities, changes, and circumstances. Some words recall 
the idea of a thing, without any other idea connected with it ; 
such are the words mind, ivory, &c. Some words recall the 
ideas of quality simply ; such as red, hard, stveet, &c. Some 
words recall the ideas of change merely ; such as motion, 
action, &c. Some words recall sinq>ly the idea of re]aXi(m, . 
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or circumstance ; such as on, under j about, &c. Sometimes 
ideas of things, and their actions and relations are recalled 
by the same sign. Thus wrestler, recalls the idea of a thing 
and its action, and giant, of a thing and its relation. Some 
words recall a variety of ideas. Thus the term begoncj 
recalls the idea of two things, of the desire of a mind, and of 
its mode of expression. 

In the process of learning language, mankind first acquu^ 
names for the several things, qualities, changes, and circum- 
stances that they notice ; and afterward learn the process of 
combining these names, so as to convey the mental combina- 
tion of one mind to another. For a person might have names 
for all his ideas, and yet if he had never learned the art of 
properly combining these signs, he never could communicate 
the varied copceptions of his own mind to another person. 
Suppose, for illustration, that a child had learned the use of 
the terms cup, spoon, the, put, into, little, my ; it would be 
impossible for him to express his wish, till he had learned the 
proper arrangement of each term, and then he could convey 
the conception and wishes of his own mind, viz. " Put the 
spoon into my little cup." 

We see then, how the new combinations of ideas in one 
mind, can be conveyed to another. Tfce two persons must 
both have the same ideas attached to the same sign of lan- 
guage, and must each understand the mode of combination to 
be employed. When this is done, if one person sees a new 
object, he can send to his friend the signs, which represent all 
its qualities, circumstances, and changes, arranged in a proper 
manner. The absent person will then arrange the conceptions 
recalled by these words, so as to correspond with his friend's 
perceptions. 

In examining language we shsJl find it divided into parts, 
or separate expressions, which are called sentences. These 
consist of a combination of words by which an object of con- 
ception is recalled, and its various quaUlks, relation^ or 
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changes, pointed out. There is always one word in every 
such sentence which recalls a certain object of conception ; 
all the other words are employed either to give ^ idea of 
some of its changes, or quaUties, or circumstances, in rbA^er- 
ence to other things. The name of no other things are ever 
mentioned, nor their qualities, or relations, or changes, except 
for the purpose of conveying some additional idea of the 
chief object of conception. 

Thus we have the following sentence : " And often the 
man who follows his king into the field of battle, who hears 
the call of the trumpet, and beholds the splendid ensignias of 
war, knows how little the pomp of outward show, can engage 
the attention of a mind, which has left its choicest treasures, 
to follow the empty pageant of feme.*' 

In this sentence, the chief object of conception presented, 
is a man, and there is not a word employed, except to show 
something respecting his feelings, circumstances, or actions, in 
reference to certain other objects, and their qualities, relations, 
and circumstances, which all are introduced for this purpose. 

It will be found that the ideas to be attached to each sign 
of language depend upon the mode of combination, as well 
as upon their past union with certain signs. For the same 
word, in different positions, recalls different ideas. Some- 
times the same word is used as a name of a thing, and some- 
times to express the circumstances of another thing. Thus, 
" he sent the glass to the glass house." In the first part of 
the sentence the word is the name of a thing, in the last it is 
the name of a circumstance, belonging to another thing. 
The same sign is often used to express very opposite ideas. 
Thus the term ball is used in one combination to express a 
certain form of matter, and in another, as the name for a con- 
vivial meeting for amusement. 

The art of defining consists in specifying the particular 
ideas recalled by a sign of language, according as it is com- 
monly used, or in its different uses. 
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The art cf interpftting^ consists in specifying the particu* 
lar ideas conveyed by each sign of language, m a given cowi- 
bination. 
*Thereare two modes of using language, which need to be 
'idistinctly pointed out, viz. literal and figurative. Words 
are used literally when the conceptions recalled by them, 
if explained according to common usage, would form a 
combination which does not contradict the laws of pajst 
experience. Words are used figuratively when the con- 
ceptions recalled by them, if explained literally, would form 
a eombination contrary either to experience, or to the other 
assertions of the writer. Thus if we say, " light entered the 
eye,** it is a literal use of language, because in agreement 
with past experience. But if we say, ^Might entered the 
mind,'' it is figurative, because the mind being immaterial, is 
not a recqiytacle for light, and therefore a literal meaning vio* 
lates the laws of experience. Thus also in the sacred wri- 
tings, when God is Baid to have an arm, a hand^ and other 
parts -of a material frame, though it is not contrary to 
reason, because it is on a subject where men have had no 
experience from which to reason ; yet it is contrary to the 
other declarations of the writers, who maintain that God is a 
spirit, without body or parts. Therefore such expressions 
must be figurative. 

In order to understand the correct 'mode of interpreting 
language, it is necessary again to refer to^ the principle of 
Association. Neither our perceptions, nor conceptions, are 
ever single, disconnected objects, except when the power of 
Abstraction is employed. Ordinarily, various objects are 
united together in the mind ; and those objects which are 
most firequently united in our perceptions, as a matter of 
course, are those which ui'e most frequently united in our 
conceptions. Such objects are those which have been con- 
nected by rime, by place^ by the principle of resemblancey or 
wntrastf and by the relation of cause and effed. By the 
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power of Abstraction, the mind can regard the same object^ 
sometimes as a miit, or whole, and sometimes can disconnect 
it, and consider it as several distinct things. Thus it happens 
that ideas, which are connected by the principles of Associa- 
tion, are sometimes regarded ai^ a whole, and sometimes are 
disconnected, and considered as separate existences. 

Language will be found to be xM>nstructed in exact con- 
formity to this phenomenon of mind. We shall find that ob- 
jects united together as cause and effect, have the same name 
given, sometimes to the whole combination, sometimes to the 
cause, and sometimes to the effects. As an example of this 
use of language, may be mentioned the term pride. We some- 
times hear those objects which are the catise of pride, receiv- 
ing that name. Thus a child is called the pride of its parents. 
The . same name is appUed simply to the state of mmd^ as 
when a man is said to be under the influence of pride ; while 
the effects of pride receive this appellation when we hear a 
haughty demeanor, and consequential deportment callefl pride. 
The term is used in its most extended signification as include* 
the thing, its causes, and its effects, when we. hear of the 
" pride of this world," which is soon to pass away ; signify- 
ing equally the causes of this feeling, the feeling itself, and the 
effects of it. This use of language, as sometimes including 
more and sometimes less in the extent of its signification, is 
common both to literal and to figurative language. 

As an example of this same use of language, which lafigu^ 
rativcj we fmd tears that are the effects of grief, called by the 
name of the cause, thus : 

'* Streaming grUf his faded cheek bedewed.'' 

On the contrary, we find the cause called by the name of the 
effects, as in this sentence : 

'* And hoary hairs received the reverence due." 

Here age is called by the name of one of its effects. 
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The indiscriminate application of names and qualities to 
things which have been connected by time, place, or resent'- * 
blance, is peculiar to figurative language. The following is 
an example where one object is called by the name of anothcF 
with which it has been connected hy place : 

"The graves give forth their song^." 

Here birds are called by the name of the groves, with which 
they have been so often united, as it respects place. The 
following is an example where an object is called by the name 
of, another, with which it is connected by time : 

** And night weighed down his heavy eyes." 

Here sleep is called by the name of night, with which it has 
t)een so often united. The following is an example, where 
one object is called by the name of another, with which it has 
been connected, by the principle of resemblance : 

^^ You took her up, a little tender bud, 
" Just sprouted on a bmik." 

Here a young female is called by the name of an object which 
she resembled in certain respects. When one object is thus 
called by the name of another, whichiit resembles, the figure 
of speech is called a Metaphor. 

When dominion is called a sceptre, the office of a bishop^ 
the lawn, the profession of Christianity, the cross, a dwelling is 
called a roof, and various expressions of this kind, one thing is 
called by the name of another of which it is Rpart, or with 
which it has been connected as a cifcumstance, cause, or effect. 

Not only do objects which have been united in our percep- 
tions, receive each other's names, but the qualities of one are 
often ascribed to the other. The following are examples in 
which the qualities of the cause, are ascribed to the effect, 
and the qualities of the effect are ascribed to the cause : 

^^ An impious mortal, gave a daring wound." 

Here the quality of the catise is ascribed to the effect. 
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« 

M The merry pipe Ib heard.*' 

Here the quality of the effect is ascribed to the canue. The 
following is an example where the quaUty of one thing Is 
ascribed to another connected with it by time : 

** Now muting midnight hallows all the scene.'' 

The following is an example of the quality of one thing as- 
cribed to another, connected with it hy place : 

' ^ when sapless age 
** Shall bring thy father to his drooping chair." 

We have examples of the qualities of one thing ascribed to 
another which it resembleSy in such expressions as thes^— 
** imperious ocean," ** tottering state," " raging tempest." The 
following is an example of a thing called by the name of one 
of its qualities, of attending circumstances : 

*» What art thou, that usurpest this time of night, 
** Together with the fair and warlike form, 
** In which the majesty of buried Denmarky 
*^ Did sometimes walk ?" 

Here a king is called by the name of a qtmlity, and of his 
kingdom. 

It is owing to the principle of Association, that another 
mode of figurative language is employed, called personifica" 
tion. This consists in speaking of a quality which belongs to 
living beings, as if it were the being in which such a quality 
was found. This is owing to the fact that the concepticms 
of qualities of mind, or quaUties of beings, are always miited 
with some being, and therefore such ideas are connected ones. 
Thus it is said in the sacred writings : 

V 

** Mercy and truth are met together." 

*^ Righteousness and peace ^ave embraced each other." 

*' Wisdom crieth aloud, she uttereth her voice," &c. 

Another mode of personification is owing to the fact, that 
the actions and relatioBs <^ inanimate existences very often 
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resemble those of living beings, so that such ideas are 'asso- 
ciated by the principle of resemblance. In such cases, the 
actions, properties, and relations of living beings, are ascribed 
to inanimate objects. Thus when the sea roars, and lifts its 
waves toward the skies, the actions are similar to those of a 
man when he raises his arms in suppUcation. An example of 
this kind of figurative language is found in this sublime per- 
sonification of Scripture : " The mountains saw thee, and 
trembled ; the overflowing of the waters passed by ; the 
deep uttereth his voice, and Ufted up his hands on high ; 
the sun and moon stood still in their habitations.'' Other 
examples of this kind are found when we hear it said that 
^ the fields smile," ^ the woods clap their hands," << the skies 
frown,"' &c. 

It is also the case that actions^ and relatiens, that resemble 
each other, are called by the same name without regard to 
the objects in which they exist. Thus the skies are said to 
fveep. Here there is in fact the same action, as is weeping in 
mankind, and it receives the same name, though it is connec* 
ted. with a different subject. Thus also the sword is said to 
be ^^ drunk with the blood of the slain*" Here the same re- 
lation exists between the blood and the sword, as between a 
man and an immoderate quantity of Uquor, and the relation 
rc^ceives the same name, in each case. ' 

Ancdhgdry is a succession of incidents and circumstances 
told of one thing, which continually recall another -thing 
which it resembles in the particulars mentioned. Thus the 
aged Indian chief describes himself by an allegory : ^ I am 
an aged hemlock. The winds of an hundred years have 
swept over its tn^anches. It is dead at top. Those that' 
grew aroimd have all mouldered away." 

A parabk is of the same character as an allegory. 

A type is an object of conception, in which many of its 
qualities and relations resemble another object that succeeds 
it in regard to time. It is a term peculiar to the sacred 
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writings, in which many objects were presented to the an- 
cient Jewish nation, as representatives in certain qualities sEbd 
relations, of the glorious Being who, as to his human nature, 
was to originate in their nation. Thus the royal Psalmist is 
often exhibited as a type of the Saviour of mankind, because 
in many of his actions and relations he bore a great resem- 
blance to Him whom he typified. 

Hyperbol^' is a collection of actions, qualities, or circum- 
stances ascribed to an object, which are contrary to the laws 
of experience ; and this language is employed to express ex- 
cited feeling. Thus by hyperbole, a. person is said to be 
" droumed in tears." 

Irony is language used in such a manner as to contradict the 
known opinions of the speaker, and is intended to represent 
the absurdity, or irrationality of some thing conceived by 
him. 

One cause of figurative language is found in the siniilar^ 
ity of effects produced on the body, by operations of mind, 
and operations of matter. Whatever causes affect the mind 
in a similar manner, are called by the same name; Thus 
when a man endeavours to penetrate a hard substance, the 
muscles of bis head, neck, &c. are affected in a particular 
manner. The same muscles are affected in a similar way, 
when a person makes powerfid and reiterated efforts, to com- 
prehend a difficult subject. 'Both these actions, therefore, 
are called by the same name, and a man is said to penetrate 
the wood with an instrument, or to penetrate into the subject 
of his investigations. Thus joy is said to eocpand the breast, 
because it does in fact produce a sensation which resembles 
this action. There is a great variety of figurative language 
founded on this principle. Indeed there is Uttle said respect- 
ing the mind, and its qualities, and operations, where we do 
not apply terms that describe the qualities, actions, and rela- 
tions of matter. 

The preceding remarks and illustrations, exhibit the prin- 
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ciples upon which literal and figurative language are con- 
stmcted. The question now arises, how are we to deter- 
mine when expressions are to be interpreted literally, and 
when they are figurative. One single rule will be found 
sufficient in all cases. 

All language is literal^ when the ideas represented by the 
ordinary signification of each word, would form a combina- 
tion, which is consistent with the laws of experience, and 
with the other sentiments of the writer. 

All language i^ figurativey when the ideas represented by 
the common signification of the words, would form a combi- 
nation inconsistent with the laws of experience, or would 
contradict the known opinions of the writer. 

In the preceding examples of figurative language^ it can 
readily be seen, that a literal interpretation would, in all 
cases, form combinations of ideas, which are opposed to the 
laws of experience. For example, ^^ grief" cannot be con- 
ceived of as " bedewing a face," because it is an emotion of 
mind ; nor do " hoary hairs" literally, ever receive honour ; 
nor do " groves sing," nor " night weigh down the eyes." 

In like manner, where the quaUties of one thing are ascribed 
to another, with which it has been connected, there is no diffi- 
culty in determining that the language is figurative. For a 
"wound" cannot have the quality of " daring," which belongs 
only to mind, nor can a " pipe" be literally considered as 
" merry," or " midnight" as " musing." Nor would it be con- 
sistent with experience, to think of a " chair" as " drooping." 
Nor, in the case of personification, is there any more cause of 
difficulty. Mercy and truth, righteousness, peace, and wis- 
. dom, are qualities of mind, and cannot be conceived of as 
" meeting," " embracing," and " crying aloud," in any other 
than a figurative sense. And when the ocean is said to *' lift 
up his hands," and the sun and moon to '< stand still in their 
habitations," the laws of experience forbid any, but a figura* 
tive interpretation. 
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In the case of an allegory ^ the same rule applies with equal 
clearness and certainty. In the example given, it would be a 
violation of the laws of experience, to conceive of a man as a 
tree, with branches, and a withered top. 

Hyperbde^ is readily distinguished by the same rule. Itxmg 
is known by its being contradictory to the known opinions of 
the writer. Thus there is never any difficulty in determining 
when language is literal, and when it is figurative, in cases 
where men have ihe laws of experience by which tOi deter- 
mine. 

In the sacred writings there are subjects introduced, upon 
which mankind have had no experience, sudi as the nature of 
the Deity, the character and' circumstances of the invisible 
world, and of its ii^abitants. On these subjects all language 
is literal, when the Uteral construction is not in contradiction 
to the known, or implied opinion of the sacred writers. For* 
cm these subjects, as the laws of experience cannot regulate* 
in deciding between figurative and literal language, it is im- 
possible to show any reason why it should not be Uteral, ex- 
cept by comparing it with the other sentiments of the sacred 
writers. If these show no reasons for supposing it figurative, 
it must of necessity be considered as literal. For if neither 
reason, nor the writer's opinions, oppose a literal meaning, 
there is na cause why the ordinary and common sigmfication 
of words should not be retained. 

The next enquiry is, how are we to ascertain the ideas, 
which are to be attached to words that are used figuratively. 
If the common ideas which are recalled by words, are not 
the proper ones, what is the data for knowing tjohich are the 
ideas to be recalled ? The laws of Association, upon which 
langdneige is founded, furnish an adequate foundation for deter- 
mining this question. If language is such, that a litersdl ccm- 
struction violates the laws of reason, the words used figura- 
tively must express something, which has been connected vnth 
the object recalled by the literal signification, either as cau9e w 
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effect, or as something which it resembles, or as something it has 
been connected with as^ part, or by circumstances of time 
or place. Of course, a process of reasoning will soon decide 
wWch of these must be selected. Take, for example, the 
expression, 

^ Streaming grief his faded cheek bedewed/' 

Here, as " grieP cannot bedew the cheek, it must be the name 
of something which has been connected T^th grief, either by 
the principle of resemblance, contiguity in time or place, or 
by the relation of cause and effect. It is easy to determine 
that it cannot be either of these, except the last. Tears are 
the effect of sorrow, and are therefore called by this name. 
The nature of the idea, conveyed by the figurative term, will 
show whether the cause or effect, or some object related to 
it, as it respects time, place, or resemblance, is intended, and 
no difficulty can ever occur in deciding. 

In regard to the literal use of language, it has been shown, 
that the same term is sometimes used for the name of the 
thing ordinarily expressed by it, sometimes for its cause, 
sometimes for its effect, and sometimes as including all these 
ideas. The rule for determining in which of these senses 
the term is used, is the same as in regard to figurative lan- 
guage, viz. That signification must be attached to the term, 
which is in agrpement with the laws of reason, and with the 
other sentiments of the writer. Thus in relation to the ex- 
ample given of the use of the term pride. Suppose a child is 
called the " pride of its parents." We know it cannot mean 
the emotion of mind, that it cannot mean the effects of this 
state of mind, and its only other meaning is found consist- 
ent with the laws of experience, viz. it is the cause, or occa- 
sion of pride to its parents. The same mo(ie of reasoning 
can be applied to the other uses of the term. If a man is 
said to feel pride, there is but one meaning which can be 
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attached to the term. If it is said, that the ** pride (^ the 
world passeth away,'' it signifies that the causes of pride pass 
away, and with the causes must pass the emotions, and the 
effects. Two simple rules then are sufficient for the inter- 
pretation of language. 

1. All language is Uteral, where, if the ordinary signification 
of the words is retained, neither the laws of reason, nor the 
other sentiments of the writer, are contradicted. All other 
language is figurative. 

2. Both literal and figurative language is to be so interpreted^ 
that when the ideas which are recalled by the words are united 
according to the common mode of language, a combination 
will be formed which does.not contradict the laws of reason, 
n6r the known opinions of the writer. These two rules will 
be found invariable, and appUcable to all language which is 
capable of interpretation. 

There is a volume in the world which claims to be a 
Revelation from the Creator, and which professes to teach 
us the character of God, the obligations of man, and the 
way of happiness, both for this Ufe, and throughout eterni- 
ty. This revelation is in the common language of men, 
and it can be a matter of no small interest to learn to ap- 
ply the rules of interpretation to this volume. The follow- 
ing examples are added for the purpose of aiding in this 
object. Literal language, it has been shown, is often used 
with varied degrees of extent as to the particulars included 
^ in the terms employed. Sometimes a word is employed as 
the name of a thing, sometimes the name is given to the cause, 
sometimes to the effects, and sometimes the term signifies 
the whole of these ideas, including the thing, its causes, and its 
effects. As an example of this in Scripture, may be mentipn- 
ed the use of the term love. This is a complex term, signify- 
ing an emotion of mind in view of agreeable qualities, and a 
desire of happiness to the object of affection, when as a sen- 
tient being, it is cs^able of it. We find the ^<^nn use4 some* 
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times to signify simply the emotion, sometimes only the de^ 
sire, and sometimes both. We also find the cause and the 
effects of this emotion -called by the same the name. The 
following are illustrations. 

1. Simply the emotion of pleasure in view of agreeable 
objects. ** I have loved the habitation of thy house." Psahn 
26 : 8. Here the emotion of pleasure alone is intended, be- 
cause the desire of happiness to the object loved would be 
contrary to reason. 

2. Simply the desire of happiness to the object loved. 
Xicv. 19 : 18. " Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.** 
This must signify simply the desire of happmess; because the 
love we feel toward ourselves, is not an emotion of pleasure 
at the discovery of agreeable qualities, but the simple desire 
for our own happiness, which is always the safne, whatever 
may be our qualities. This commandment then, demands 
that we love and seek the happiness of our neighbour, as 
much as our own. 

3. Both the emotion and the desire. ^ And Israel loved 
Joseph more than all his children.** This affection of the 
fether was both delight in the lovely qualities of his son, and 
a desire for his happiness. 

4. The came of love. 1 John 4:3. " God is love." That 
is, Grod is the cause of love, either of his own toward us, or 
of ours toward him. 

6. The effects of love, in reference to the leading desire, or 
governing purpose of mind. 1 John 2:15. *' Love not the 
world, nor the things of the world. If any man love the 
world, the love of the Father is not in him.** This cannot 
forbid us to find any pleasure from the blessings in this world, 
for this contradicts otlier parts of the same writer. For the 
same reason, it cannot mean, that we are not to desire the 
happiness of those who live in the world. ^ It cannot mean 
the cause of love, and therefore it must relate to some of the 
effects. We therefore are taught not to choose the world as 
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the chief source of happiness^ for whoever does tfaift cannot 
find his chief happiness in God. 

6. The effects of love, both on the feelings, and ccmduct, 
1 John 5:3. '^ This is the love of God, that we keep his com- 
mandments." The very form of expression determines the 
meaning in this case. 

The term faith or belief vaay be given as another example. 
It is used as the name oi estate of mind^ as the name of its. 
came, and as the name of its effects, on the afiections and 
main purpose of life. 

1. A simple state of mind. James 2: 19. ^ T)iou believest 
there is one God. Thou doest well ; the devils a]8ol>elieve 
and tremble." << Faith without works is dead, being alone." , 
James 2 : 17. 

2. The cause of faith. Rom. 3 : 3. *' Shall their unbelt^ 
make the faith of God of nooe effect ?" (i. e. the promise <^ 
God which is the cause of faith or confidence.) Gal. 1 : ^3. 
" He preached the faith he once destroyed." (i. e. the truths 
which cause faith.) 

3. A full belief and its effects on the affections and gov- 
erning purpose of life. Rom. 3 : 28. << A man is justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law." (i. e. feeUngs. aqjls.^ 
intentions, and not outward actions.) 1 John 5: 4. ^'Ana'j 
this is the victory which overcometh the world, even our ' 
faith." Gal. 3 : 26. " Ye are the children of God by faith in 
Jesus Christ." This last use of the term signifies a firm be- 
lief in all that was taught by Jesus Christ, and affection and 
obedience to him, which are the effects of this faith. 

The term repentance, also is used in simMfio* modes, as a 
painful state of mind, as a painful state of mind, caused by a 
wrong action of our own, as the effects of repentance in a 
change of purpose, and as a change in a course of conduct, 
such as is caused by repentance. 

1. A painful state of mit^, like sorrow or pity , without in- 
cluding the idea of ony particular cause. JHdges 2 : 18. ^The 
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Lord repented because of their groanings.'' Judges 22 : 6. 
"The children of Israel repented for Benjamin their brother." 

2. A painful state of mind caused by some wrong action 
of our own. Matt. 27 : 3. ^ And Judas repented himself, and 
brought -the silver," &c. 

3. A change of purpose. Matt. 21 : 29. " And he said, 
I will not, but afterward he regijpnted and went." Num., 
23 : 19.. << Gk)d is not a man that Ii&'Khould lie, neither the son 
of man that he should repent : hath he said, and shall he not 
do it, or hath he spoken, ond shall he not make it good." 

4. A chang^: in a course of conduct. Jonah 3 : 10. " And 
God repented of the evil he had thought to do unto the Nine- 
vites." In this last case, other parts of Scripture restrict the 
meaning of- this . term. For Gknl cannot do wrong, and is 
unchangeable in his purposes, having seen the end from the 
beginning. It therefore can onljK signify a change in a course 
of conduct, or the effects which are usually produced by re-* 
pentance. 

The use of the term " name*^ will serve as another illustra- 
tion. A name in its original sense signifies a sound or sign, 
used to recall conceptions. Sometimes a name recalls an 
Id^ of^a thing, with oZZ its qualities, acticms, and attendant 
efrcumstances, and sometimes it recalls only B,part of them. 
In Scripture, we shall find the term name, used to signify some- 
times the sign alone, sometimes all the conceptions recalled 
by the sign, and sometimes a part only, of these conceptions. 
The following are examples.- - 

1. The sound or sign in distinction from the things signi- 
fied. 1 Sam. ITk 33. '< The PhiUstine of Gath, Goliah by 



namer 



2. All the qualities, actions, and circumstances, which con- 
stitute a being or existence. Psahn 29 : 2. *' Give unto the 
Lord the glory due unto his name $" that is, the glory due to 
the eternal Being, who is expressed l>y the name. 

a A fart of the qul^ities expressed by a name. Prov. 
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22 : 1. ^ A good name is rather to be chosm than great rich' 
es ;** that is, honour and esteem 'gained by virtuous ccmduct, 
and recalled to mind by a name. 

The word ^flesW may serve as another example, lliero 
are many habits of mind, both intellectual and moral, which 
are caused by our animal or sensitive nature. It is ovnng to 
the gratifications which are to be derived from the senses, 
that men contract many vices, and consequent habits of mind. 
These habits, which are owing to our animal constitution, ai« 
called flesh, becauce they are some of the effects of it. The 
body itself is called flesh, and many circumstances which are 
owing to a bodily nature, are called by the name. The fol- 
lowing are cases to illustrate the uses of the term flesh. 

1. The material body, that confines a spiritual existence. 
Phil. 1 : 24. " To abide in the flesh is more needfiil for you," 
1 Cor. 15 : 50. ** Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God." 

2. All beings that havd a material body. Gen. 6 : 19. 
« The end of all flesh is before me." John 1:14. « The Wcwrd 
was made flesh," (i. e. a being encompassed with a material 
body.) 

8. Any wrong desires and consequent bad habits, origi- 
nating from the bodily constitution of man. Gal. 5 : 17. 
** The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh." 

4. A great variety of circumstances occasioned by the 
bodily nature of man. Gren. 37 : 27. " He is our flesh." (i. e. 
our brother^ John 6 : 65. " My flesh is meat indeed," (i. e. 
the effects of the incarnation of Christ are means of life to 
the soul.) 

The application of the rules of interpretation to the varie- 
ty of figurative language employed in tfie Bible, would occu- 
py more attention than can be allowed in this article. O^- 
ing to the peculiarities of the age in which the sacred writers 
lived, the customs of the nation, the peculiar idioms of kn* 
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guage, and a variety of other circumstances, more knowledge 
is required to interpret the Bible, than is necessary to obtain 
the meaning of the language of common life. But it will be 
found that all this knowledge is accessible to those who will 
seek it, and that when it is gained, the same rules by which 
we interpret common books, will enable us to gain the tru6 
meaning of Scripture. 



CHAPTER XV. 



LANGUAGE. CLASSIFICATION OF LANGUAGE. 

The effect which combinatum^ or the mode of arranging 
words, has on the signification of language, makes it neces^ 
sary to form rales for the correct position of words. This 
could not be accompUshed, without some mode of classifying 
language, with reference to this object. For unless there 
were some general classes, no rules could be made, except 
for each particular word, and such could be of no use. 

The only mode by which classification can ever be effected 
is, by selecting some particular circumstance, in which words 
resemble each other, and making this the peculiarity to be 
recalled, by the name which is applied to the class. It must, 
therefore, be some peculiarity, either in the sound employed, 
or ill thO: form of the sign addressed to the eye, or else in the 
nature of the conception recalled by the word, that is selected 
as the foundation for classification. Words are classified by 
their form^ in dictionaries, where all Words that have a par- 
ticular shape at their commencement, are arranged in classes 
with reference to this particular. Words are classified by 
sound, in rhjrming dictionaries, where words of a particular 
sound at their close^ are thus arranged in classes. The das^ 
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sification which is to enable us to combine language properly, 
must of course depend upon the nature of the conceptions 
recalled by words. 

Before pointing out this classification, the nature of q^irm- 
inff, or asserting words, needs to be understood. It has been 
shown, that every word recalls an idea of some thing, or 
circumstance, or quality, or change, or else of some combinor 
tion of such ideas, as in such words as wrestler, begone, &c. 
It has also been shown, that a person might repeat a great 
variety of words, whfch would each recall some object of 
conception, and yet not communicate the ideas of one mind 
to another. It is necessary not only to have signs that recall 
ideas of qualities, actions, and relations, but some mode of in- 
dicating to which objects of conception, these qualities and 
circumstances belong. For, if we find a coUection of such 
terms as hng, hill, under, overturn, falling, rolls, &c., each 
word would recall an idea, but no combination of things and 
qualities would be fi^rmed in the mind, nor could we know 
to which thing each quality, relation, or change belonged 
There is a class of words which are used for the express pur- 
pose of enabling us to determine the thing to which each 
quality, and circumstance belongs. These words are called 
asserting, or affirming words. They are the words, which 
are indispensable in every sentence, to conveying the combi- 
nation of ideas, which one mind has formed, to the mind of 
another. The word wliich represents the chief object of con* 
ception in a sentence, and the affirming voords^, are indispen- 
sable to the communication of any new idea. If either are 
omitted, the other words of the sentence, are mere signs that 
can recall former conceptions, but no new combination is 
formed. 

There are two classes of affirming words. One class 
affirms action or change in mode of existence. The other 
class affirms existence, and aids in connecting the ideas of 
relation and quality expressed by other words, with the ob- 
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jeet to which they belong. " The man runs/' is an exam- 
ple, where the affirming word expresses action ; and " the 
bird is red,^ is an example, where the affirming word ex- 
presses existence, and aids in connecting the quality with the 
objebt to which it belongs. 

It is the /xm^wwi of words in the English language, together 
with the affirming words, that determine the connection of 
qualities and relations, with their appropriate objects. Other 
languages have a mode of determining the connection be- 
tween the ideas, by means of the terminations of words. 
Thus a quality is known to belong to a certain object, the 
name of which, has a corresponding termination, with that 
of the word expressing the quality. 

Chrammar is the science, which teaches the correct mode 
of employing the signs of language, so as to convey the con- 
ceptions of the speaker or writer, to another mind. 

Rhetoric is the science, which teaches the mode of com- 
municating: ideas, in the most clear, accurate, and agreeable 
manner. 

The classification of language is indispensable to both these 
sciences. Grammarians have classified language, usually, in 
firom seven to nine general classes, with reference to the 
leading or most important idea conveyed by each word. 
These then have been subdivided into more particular classes, 
with reference to other ideas which the same terms recall. 
Thus, names of things are arranged in one general class, with 
reference to the leading idea expressed by such words ; then 
subdivided into ttvo classes, with reference to another fact, 
viz. whether they are common or proper names ; then they 
are subdivided into tioo classes, with reference to the idea of 
a number expre'ssed ; then into Jit)e classes, with reference to 
the relations they express ; then into three classes, with refer- 
ence to the gender they express ; then into three classes, to 
indicate whether the thing designated speaks, or is spoke to, 
or spoken of, which is a classification in reference to person. 

19 
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The following is the most general classification of which 
language is susceptible. 

1. Words that are names of things. 

2. Words that express the quality of things. 

3. Words that express circumstances of things. ' 

4. Words that affirm action or existence. 

5. Words that are contractions of language, so^that if all 
the ideas included in the word are expressed, there would be 
several words belonging to different classes. 

6. Compound words, or several words which have the char« 
acter of syllables, each gaining its signification by combination 
with another word. 

These general classes have, by grammarians, been thus 
subdivided : 

Names of things have been divided into two classes, called 
nouns and pronouns. 

Nouns are names of things, which recall the ideas of their 
pecuUar qualities and relations. 

ProTwuns are substitutes for names of things, and the ideas 
they recall, depend on the nouns which they represent. 

Words that express the circumstances of nouns, having re» 
ceived no particular designation, may be called circum" 
stantials. They are subdivided into three classes. 

1. Participles, which express the circumstance of being, or 
action, without affirmation. 

2. Prepositions, which express the circumstance of rekuion, 

3. Articles which express the circumstances of unity and 
definiteness, 

4. Adjective Pronouns, which express various circumstances 
of a noun, and are often used like pronouns, to stand instead 
of the noun to which they refei^ 

Contractions are subdivided into three classes. 

1. Those used to connect sentences, called conjunctions. 
These show that one combination of conceptions has some 
relation to another. 
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2. Interjections^ or words used to express emotions. 

3. AdverbSf or contractions, used for a great variety of 
purposes. '^ 

There is a class of adverbs virhich have a pecuharity that 
deserves a separate class, viz. those that express the circum- 
stance of a noun, while in action. Such are the adverbs end- 
ing in ly. Thus the horse runs stmftly. He speaks wisely. 

Compound words may be divided into three classes. 

1. Compound verbs. These include all expressions which 
are necessary to the affirmation intended, and include no oth- 
er words but what are necessary for this purpose. Thus, I 
shall gOy I am to go, I shall have been, are compound verbs, 
because the action or the existence to be affirmed, demands 
all the words united. But I am loved, is not a compound 
verb, because the object to be affirmed is eocistence, and this 
is expressed by the word am, while the word loved is a par- 
ticiple, showing a circumstance of existence. 

2. Compound participles. These include all words which 
are necessary to express the circumstances of action, or 
existence, which are to be considered as belonging to the 
noun it qualifies. Thus the expression, " the king having 
entered, took his seat." ~ Here the words, having entered, are 
necessary to complete the circumstance of action intended. 
** The king being about to enter/' is another example, where 
four words constitute the participle. " I am to be,'' is an ex- 
ample where the infinitive is used as a participle, expressing 
the circumstance of the future existence of the noun. 

3. Compound nouns. These are words used as names of 
actions and existences, which are abstractums. By gramma- 
rians they are called the Infinitive mood. Thus, " to obey is 
better than to promise," ' Th«se words, to oicy, and to promise, 
signify the same as chedieTice and promising, and the only dif- 
ference is, that in the two first cases, the nouns are compound, 
and in the latter, they are simple. " To have performed our 
duty," &c, is an example, where the compound noun consists 
of three words. 
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What is called the infinitive j is fdways either a compound, 
participle, or compound noun, or a part of a compound verb. 
In the sentence, " / am to go^ it is part of a compound verb ; 
in the expression, '* I am to be^ it is a compojond participle ; 
and in the expression, *' To walk is pleasant," it is a coiii{>oiind 
noun. 

The following then, is the general classification of Language. 

1. Names ot things, divided into nouns wad pronouns. 

2. Names of qualities, or adjectives, 

3. Names of circumstances, divided intoparticiples, prep^ 
ositions, articles^ and adjective 4)rqnouns« 

4. Affirming words, eadled verbs, 

5. Contractions, divided into adverbs^ conjunctions^ and 
interjections, ' 

6. Compound words, divided into compound nouns, com» 
pound verbs, and compound participles. 

Subdivision of the general Classification of Words, 

Beside this general classification of words, there have been 
other more minute subdivisions, founded on the nature of 
other ideas expressed by words, in addition to those which 
are the foundation of the more general classification. The 
following exhibit most of these subdivisions. 

Subdivision of Verbs, 

Verbs are arranged in the following classes : 

Active verbs, or those which affirm some change. 

Neuter verbs, or those which affirm existence. 

Transitive verbs, or those, that with affirmation of action, or 
existence, imply a relation between two nouns. 

Intransitive verbs, are those th^ imply no relation. Some 
neuter verbs are transitive, as " He needs money." Here 
needs implies a relation between he and money. 
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As verbs always imply time, they are divided into classes, 
with reterence to this circumstance, and the time expressed 
is called their tense. The simple verb never expresses any 
but the present and past time. Those verbs that express past 
time, by adding d, or ed^ are called regular, all others are 
called irregular. The compound verb expresses a variety of 
circumstances, in regard to time. 

Verbs also are classed, with reference to the number and per- 
son of the noun, respecting which they affirm, and are said to 
be, of the ^ame numl[)er and person as this noun. The termi- 
nation thj or Sf shows that the nominative of a verb, is third 
person singular, and the termination st, shows that it is second 
person singular. Thu^ he love* — ^thou love*^. 

Compound verbs are classed with reference to some other 
particulars, called mode, or manner of action. Thus, if the 
form of the verb shows that the thing expressed by thenom- 
inative, has liberty, power, tmll, or obligation to act, or exist, 
such a verb is called in the Potential mood. If it expresses 
the action or existence, as conditional, or supposative, it is 
called in the Stibjunctive mood. If it asks a question, it is 
called the Interrogative verb. If it is used to command, ex- 
' hort, or entreat, it is said ,to be in the Imperative mood. The 
Imperative mood, and the Interrogative verb, are placed 
among compound verbs, because both imply affirmation, and 
the words cannot be separately classed. 

Subdivision of Nouns. 

Nouns are subdivided into two classes. Proper and Common. 

A proper noun, expresses the qualities which distinguish 
one individual thing from every other existence. . 

Common nouns, are names of things, which are alike in 
certain respects, or which have common properties. 

Nouns and Pnuiouns are subdivided into three classes, in 
refereiice to Gender. - .« . 
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A noun or pronoun is masculine, when it is the name of a 
male ; feminine, when it is the name of a female ; and neuter, 
when it is the name of a thing without sex. Both nouns and 
pronouns have some termination, or particular form, to ifidi- 
cate gender, though it is generally determined hj thn'lJ^Hriifl' 
cation of the word. *^ 

Nouns and Pronouns are subdivided into three classes, with 
reference to person. 

The word representing a person as speaking, is first person ; 

one representing a person as spoken to, is second person ; 

and one representing a person, or thing, as spoken of, is third 

person. The person of some pronouns are shown by their 

form, and are for this reason called personal pronouns. 

Nouns are subdivided into tux) classes, with reference to 

number. 

Nouns that represent a unit, or single thing, are singular ; 
and those that represent more than one ^ing, are plural. 
The number both of nouns and pronouns is indicated, gene- 
rally, by some change in the form of the word. 

Nouns and Pronouns . are divided into Jive classes, with 
reference to the relation, which the things expressed, have to 
each other. No noun is ever introduced into any expression, 
when it is not to be regarded as having some relation to 
another noun. For in every sentence there is a chief object 
of conception, and all other words that are introduced have 
some relation to this chief object, or to each other. These 
different relations of nouns to each other, are indicated, gen- 
erally, by the other parts of speech that are used. The fol- 
lowing is the classification of nouns, in reference to their 
relations : 

All nouns (including pronouns) of which any affirmation is 
made, are in the Nominative case, and are the object to which 
other nouns have some relation. Example. " I love." 

All nouns which are addressed, are in the Nominative Inde- 
pendent, and have some relation implied to the person who 
speaks. Example. '* O Caesar I" 
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All BOims which are united with a participle, but have no 
particular illation pointed out by any other word, are in the 
Case Absolute. " The night approaching, they departed." 

All nouns that indicate their relation to another noun, by 
tI|efUM>9trophe and letter ^, are in the Possessive case. £x- 
iMnpte. ** The man^s house." 

. All nouns which have their relation to another noun shown, 
either by a transitive verb, a transitive participle, a noun, or 
a preposition, are in the Objective case. Such nouns are cal- 
led the objects of the words which indicate their relations. 

Example of the object of a transitive verb. " He struck 
the ground^ Here the verb struck shows the relation be- 
tween ground and he. 

Example of the object of a preposition. " The book is on 
the table." Here on shows a relation between the book and 
the table. 

Sometimes a word has its relation shown, both by a verb 
and a preposition. Thus, " he struck into the ground." 
Here the word struck, shows the relation between he and 
ground, and the word into, shows the nature of the relation. 

Example of the object of a transitive participhy both simple 
and compound. " Opening the book he read." Here the 
word opening, shows a relation between book and the man 
that read. " Being about to open the book, he said," &c. Here 
the compound participle, being about to open, shows the rela- 
tion between the man, and the book. 

Example of the object of a noun, both simple and com- 
pound. " Concealing truth, is often as evil as lying." " To 
conceal truth, is often as evil as to lie." Here the nouns conf 
cealing, and to conceal, show the relation between truth and 
the being who conceals it. 

Pronouns are also subdivided into two classes. 1. Personal, 
or those that express person. 2. Relative, or those used to 
connect phrases and sentences. 

Adjectives are arranged into three classes, with reference 
to the degree of quality expressed by the word. 



An adjective in the positive degr^eXfMn^ mtap\e qoality, 
withotlt relation to another tiling, hs swret. An adjective 
of the cmnparative degree, expresses quality, in reference to 
another thing, as sweeter. An adjective of the superleiSve 
degree, expresses the highest degree of.qualily, as sweetest. 

Participles, are claaaed in reference to the time they ex- 
press, viz. Present, and Past Parlieiples. 

In speaking of the names of curb class of words, it is some- 
times necessary to hear in mind, that the same term is appli- 
ed, both to the idea expressed by the word, and to the sign 
which recalls the idea. Thus when we say, that an adjective 
is a word which expresses the quality of a noun, the word 
adjective refers to the sign used, and the word noun, to ths 
idea recalled by the sign. For the adjective does not express 
' a quality of the sound, or sign, but of the thing represented 
by it. 

In attempting to classify words, some difficulty will aiise 
Irom the peculiar use of language by which abstractions axe 
formed, of almost any kind of circumstance or relaticoi. — 
Thus in the expreesion, " At once, they entered." Here the 
first word, is one that expresses relation, and no other idea. 
Of course, it is a relation between two things, which have the 
relation to each other expressed by at. In this case ence has 
the character of a noun, because it is the object of a^. It 
signifies the afate as " one time," and the at shows a relation 
between they and time. 

Any word which is the object of a relation, pointed out by 
a verb, participle, or preposition, is to be considered as a 
noun, and any thing of which aiiirmation is made, is also thus 
considered. For example, the term to-day, is sMnetintes a 
noun, and sometimes an adverb, according to its use. In this 
sentence, the word is a noun, because the object of afiirma-' 
tion, " To-day is better than to-morrow." But in this sen- 
tence, it is an adverb. " He goes to-day." 
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^ , ^Cf^Ghamgea in the Form of Words. 

... 
Language is so constructed, that some ^ords have one 

irim|^j|l|giTniir4 by cme part of the word, and another by an- 
^^AlMMui; ^'For example, in the word lovedst^ the first part 
i^pUlMM. the action of mind, the middle part expresses the 
tTniiijJ||hii1 action, and the termination expresses a circum- 
statfoi^^ its nominative case, viz. that it is second person, 
singular number. The part of the word which expresses the 
principal idea, is called the root. This can be distinguished 
from' the other parts, because all the others derive their sig- 
nification from connection with it, and would have no mean- 
ing if the root were removed. Sometimes words have ad- 
ditions ^prefixed to the" root, which alter its meaning. Thus 
in the word return, the part turn is the root, expressing the 
action, and the addition re, expresses a circumstance of the 
action. 

Letters prefixed to the, root of a word, are ceiled. pr efixes ; 
letters at the end of a word, are called terminations ; and 
letters inserted between the root and a termination, are cal- 
led interfrjces. There are only two cases of the use of inter- 
fixes in the English language, that of a verb, in the past tense, 
second person singular, as lovedst, and that of a plural noun, 
in the possessive case, as oxerCs. In the last case, the letters 
en, show the number, and the termination the rilation. 

Other languages differ from the English, chiefly in these 
particulars. While the English verb expresses by means of 
interfixes, only one circumstance, viz. past time, the Latin 
verb has nine interfixes, that express either time of action, or 
some circumstance* respecting the nominative. The English 
verb, has only two terminations, which express circumstances 
of the nominative case, and the Latin has six. The English 
noun has only one termination to show its relation, the Latin 
has six. The English adjective, and participle, are shown to 
belong to tl^eir noun, by means of their position, and thel 

20 
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Latin, by means of their terminations. Other languages difier 
from each other, chiefly in these respects. " 

Difficulties in the Classification of Language.^ 

There is no science, upon which there have been a|ppMtar 
variety of opinions, nor more abstruse discussions; 'than that 
of Grammar. Sqme causes may be pointed out, whk^h have 
occasioned many difficulties. 

The first has been, a want of such definitions as point out 
the peculiarity^ which is the foundation for classificati<m. As 
an example may be mentioned, the definition of the verb. It 
has been defined as a word signifying *$ to fte, or to doy or to 
suffer r or ** being, doing, and suffering^ or ** being, action^ and 
passion.^ These definitions point to no peculiarity, iR^ch 
distinguishes the verb, from the noun and participle: For the 
words love, loves, loving, ^uid to love, all are alike in expressiilig 
action, though classed as four different parts of q)eecfa. 

Another difficulty has beea caused by attempts to torm 
classes, where there was no foundation for a distinction from 
other classes. The English passive verb is an example, where 
nothing serves to distinguish it from the neuter verb. The 
neuter verb affirms being, or a state of being. The words, 
I . am injured, express being and a state of being, just as 
much as any neuter verb. There is no difference between I 
am injured, I am asleep, and I am cold. In each case, the 
verb affirms existence, and the following word, actirtem* 
stance of existence. 

Another difficulty has arisen from a u)ant of definitions. This 
may be again illustrated by the case of the verb. This has 
always been defined as a vxtrd, and yet several words^ave 
been joined together, and called a verb. If grammarians had 
decided what is a uxjrd, and how many words are necessary 
to constitute a verb, -all the discussion respecting the number 
of moods and tenses, that belong to the English verb, would 
have been saved. 
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Another cause of difficulty has been occasioned by the 
want of a recognition of a class called compound ' xjoords. 
This was indirectly done, when the Imperative mood, and the 
various mckxls and tenses, were called verbs. But no sepa- 
rate c^puss was formed, embracing all expressions in which 
iiMltridttal wprds could not be classified. 

Another difficulty in English grammar, has been occasion- 
ed by attempts to ccMiform the philosophy .of the language to 
that of the Latin and Greek, which, in reference to the inter- 
fixes and terminations of verbs, are so dissimilar. Instead of 
conforming the Latin Grammar, to the peculiarities of the 
English, which would have lessened the labour of learning the 
Grammar of both tongues, the English was conformed to the 
Latin; All the various forms of the Latin verb are formed 
of interfixes and terminations joined to the root of the verb. 
These can be resolved into their elements, and the English 
signification attached to each part. In this way, by learning 
the meaning of the terminations, and the interfixes, and the 
mode of combination, all iMkr Tegular parts of 'the verb are 
soon learned, and the irregularities are ve^r few in number. 
The imperative, infinitives, ^runds, participles, and supines, 
are more readily learned on the same plan ; and this method 
facilitates, on the same principle as when we first learn 
letters, and then the mode of combination, instead of leam'^ 
ing the particular form of every word in a language. . 

After language has been arranged in classes, the gramma^ 
rian forms rules for the use and position of words, and these 
are called rules of SynUix. Those languages require the most 
rules, where many terminations and interfixes are used, to 
express the additional ideas indicated by nouns and verbs. 
The English language requires but few rules of Syntax. 
Position of words has so much to do in determining the 
meaning, -that rules are chiefly needed for this purpose ; but 
this, to a great extent, has ordinarily been consigned to the 
department of Rhetoric. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. -* 



All the knowledge gained by mankind may be resolved into 
that ofeooperience.m All the knowledge acquired by the senses^ 
and consciousness, is strictly our own experience. The know- 
ledge communicated to us by other beings, is founded on the 
belief that " things will be in agreement with past experience,* 
and therefore that human testimony can be trusted. All 

/knowledge gained by any process of reasoning, is founded on 
the experience of ourselves or of others ; and all the know- 

, ledge imparted to us by revelations from the Creator, we gain 
by means of the recorded experience, and testimony of other 
men ; so that experience is at the foundation of all. 

Yet still the sources^ of huma^t knowledge may properly be 
resolved into these /owr ; ^fl|jt 

/ 1. Knowledge gained by our own personal experience. ' 

2. Knowledge of the experience of others, gained by hut 
man testimony. 

3. Knowledge obtained by processes of reasoning, founded 
on the experience of ourselves, or others. 

4. Knowledge by revelations from the Creator, gained 
through the experience and testimoqy of others. 

The amount of knowledge gained by personal experience, 
is very small, compared with that obtained from other sources. 
If a man had no other sources of information respecting the 
world, and the nature of objects, except his senses, little 
wt)uld be known of any material things, except those im- 
mediately within reach. For the eye, without the aid of 
the other senses, is of little use in teaching us the nature 
of objects. As an illustration of this, to a person who 
had never seen the ocean, the first distant view of it* 
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would lead him to suppose it another sky, laid down upon the 
earth, while the nature, both of sea and sky, ^would be entirely 
unknown. A child who should grow up in a forest, without 
any intelligent being to communicate knowledge, would pro- 
bably very little surpass the animals in the amount of his ac- 
quisitionSy:'«rhile, in point of instinctive sagacity, he would be 
very much below some of the brutes. 

All kinds of knowledge not secured b^ the evidence of 
oiu* own senses, or by the process of reasoning, founded upon 
our own experience, rests solely upon the testimony of man- 
kind, either verbal or written. There is scarcely an action in 
every day life, or any act of reasoning, or any awakened de- 
sire, or any operation of mind, that is not^ either cKrectly or in- 
directly, founded on knowledge which we gain by the testimo- 
ny of others. So that confidence in human testimony, is at 
the foundation of all our duties and happiness, and of all our 
dignity as rational beings. . 

This confidence rests ^ the principle of reason, that 
^^ things will be in agrea|||p|il with past experience, where 
there is no reason to the contrary." It has been the uniform 
experience of mankind, that where ho object of selfish good 
was to be gained, and no evil to be avoided by falsehood, 
men always speak the truth. Our confidence in human tes- 
timony, therefore, is always proportioned to the evidence we 
have, that there is no reason to suppose any selfish motive 
operating to prevent the natural expression of the thoughts 
and feeUngs of men. And our confidence in human testimo- 
ny is always weakened, exactly in proportion as we find, evi- 
dence of some reason why a man would be tempted to prac- 
tise falsehood. Where there is rw reason to be found why a 
witness should tell a falsehood, no good to be gained either to 
himself, or to others, in whom he feels an interest, men cannot 
believe, that humdn testimony is false. Much more difficult 
is it to believe testimony false, when telling the truth, brings 
evil upon the witness ; for here no motive could operate in 
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leading him to violate the natural principles of the mind, in 
speaking falsehood, instead of truth, where this act brings 
suffering, and no benefit. 

Both from our own personal experience, from the observa- 
tion of the actions of others, and from universally recorded 
testimony, mankind have estabUshed this as the axi(»n of be- 
lief in regard to all the duties, enjoyments, and business of life. 
'< Mankind speak the truth, except when habit, or some selfish 
interest, would make falsehood more easy and desirable." 

That Jiabits of falsehood are formed, so that from no 
motive of benefit men will speak falsehoods, seems to be 
sometimes a fact. But where no such habit can be proved 
to exist, and no motive of interest can be found to operate, 
human testimony is considered as infallible. The strongest 
belief which is ever accorded to human testimony, is in cases, 
where that testimony is against the personal ifiterest of the 
witness who gives it, and against the interests of those^ibr 
whose happiness he feels the most regard. In such a case, it 
is impossible to disbeUeve the testimony of persons without 
supposing them deranged in intellect. It is impossible not to 
suppose they are testifying what they believe to be the truth. 

In cases where human testimony is contradictory, men 
invariably yield the strongest beUef to the testimony of those 
who are the most intelligenty and thus least likely to be de- 
ceived ; the most conscientious^ and thus least likely to be in 
habits of falsehood ; the least interested, and thus most likely 
to be freed from prejudice and selfish considerations. 

It has been shown, in the article on BeUef, that different 
degrees of beUef exist, accoi-ding to the amount of eacperience, 
either of ourselves, or others, and also according to the amount 
of contradictory evidence. If experience has been limited, 
belief is not strong as in cases where it is repeated. If evi- 
dence is met by contradictory evidence, belief is exactly pro- 
portioned to the amount of positive evidence, compared with 
that which is contradictory. 
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This is considered as an established maxim in the laws 
which regulate -society, daily employments, the professions of 
life, and the administration of justice, viz. ^'JVfenare to act as 
if that were truth, which has the preponderating amount of 
evicience.'' This is the axiom which regulates men, rather 
than the one, that '* men are to act as if that only were 
truth, where there is abundance of positive evidence, and 
none that is contradictory." But few of the aiTairs of life 
rest on such evidence as is demanded by this last axiom. It 
is preponderating positive evidence, that regulates the farmer, 
the sailor, the tradesman, the physician, the statesman, the 
soldier, the capitaUst, and every profession of Ufe. There are 
no projects in human affairs, undertaken, where there is cer- 
tainty of success. There is only preponderating evidence in 
favour. When mankind depart from this rule in regard to 
]M'eponderating evidence, they are deemed injudicious, impru- 
dent, and guilty.. No man is ever excused for miscalculation, 
for failure, and for ruining himself or others, if it can be shown 
that he had more evidence against his plans, than in &vour 
of them. AU the guilt; folly, and misconduct of men, is event- 
ually referred to a violation of this rule. In justification of 
the condemnation of their fellow men, perscms always ex- 
hibit proof^ that there was more evidence against the recti- 
tude of the man's decisicNos, who i& blamed, than in favour of 
them. 

This then, maybe considered as the established maxim among 
mankind, in all their intercourse with each other : '* A man is 
obligated to take that course where he finds the prepoixlera- 
ting evidence for benefit and success." If a man violates this 
rule in reference to his own interests, he is called weak, in- 
judicious, and imprudent; if he violates it in regard to the 
interests of others, he is called wicked^ 

All knowledge gained fix>m the experience of odiers, is 
either verbal, or written, and may be resolved into two kinds. 
First, a knowledge of truthsy or of existences^ qualities, rek«^ 
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tions, and changes, which have been matters of personal ob- 
servation and experience. Such knowledge is recorded in 
all works which relate to facts, concerning real existences, 
either of mind or matter, and also includes all knowledge 
obtained by various processes of reasoning. All other knowl- 
edge except of truthy may be called a knowledge of those 
conceptions of mind which are hot attended with the belief d* 
the reality or true existence of such combinations. Such 
knowledge is gained from poetry, novels, tales, and other 
works of imagination. 

There are three classes of truths. 

1. Truths gained by the experience and observation of 
ourselves, and of mankind. . 

2. Truths gained by a process of reasoning. 

3. Truths gained by Revelation. 

Most of the truths relating to this uxjrJdy and its inhabitants, 
which have been gained by mankind, are recorded in the 
multitude of books, which are to be found in the world ; so 
that though each individual of the human race, is continually 
-gaining ideas, which to him are new, yet in reference to the 
' accumulated records of experince, there are few things 
whereof it may be said, " see this is new." 

But it is interesting and important to enquire, whether the 
modes of reasoning, by which we obtain knowledge that is 
useful and important to us in this life, can be of much assist- 
ance in securing knowledge of other worlds, of other beings, 
and of a future state of existence after death. And here it 
will be found, that though reason is indispensable to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge in all matters pertaining to this life, it 
is of very little aid, in securing any thing valuable in relation 
to ought, which has not become a matter of actual observation 
and experience to mankind. Many seem to suppose, that 
there are many deductions to be secured by processes of rea- 
soning, that serve very much to confirm the truths of revela- 
tion, while others imagine that • the authority of revelation 
itself, can be destroyed by the deductions of reason. 
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But it is believed that any inferences of reason, have very 
little to do, either with supporting or destroying the authority 
of revelation, so far as regards the trut?is communicated. It 
is the office of reason to judge of the evidences of revelation, 
but farther than this, it is of very Uttle use. To illustrate this 
position, some of the fair deductions of reason, will be exhib- 
ited in reference to the being and character of God ; the 
future state of the soul ; the existence of other worlds, and 
of other beings. " 

There are only these three principles of reason, which can 
be employed on such subjects, viz. ** Every effect has a cause;*' 
** Contrivance proves aa intelligent cause, and the intention of 
the coniriver f and, " Things will be in agreement with past 
experience, unless there is reason to the contrary.** Frohi 
the first and second of these principles, we cah prove, that 
there is an intelligent cause of a material system, which ex- 
hibits such manifest proofs of design, as well as from its perpet- 
ual changes, which the mind must refer, either to some proxi- 
mate or remote cause. The changes in the material universe, 
prove the existence of some mind, whose volitions are exceed- 
ingly more powerful in producing changes of matter, than 
those of the human mind. 

Reason then, leads to the belief of some Mind, who is the - 
cause of the changes in the material system, and who is the 
contriver of all works which indicate design. It also, leads 
to the belief that sorne Mind has existed from eternity; 
for we cannot beKeve that either matter or mind sprung into 
existence, without a cause, and therefore the eternal self- 
existence of some Mind, is a deducti<Hi of reason. Rea*" 
son then, furnishes proof of the existence of a. First Cause, 
who is an eternal, self-existent, and mtelligent Mind. What 
deductions then, do we gain, in reference to the mode of 
existence, of this Being. The only principle, from which 
we can reason on this point, is the law of experience, 
and this furnishes only the imperfect ground of analogical 
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reasoning. All minds, of whom we have any knowledge, are 
compound beings, consisting of intellect, united to a material 
body. By analogy, therefore, we should infer that the Eternal 
Mind was such an existence ; a compound being, made up ot 
matter and mind. Yet as the analogy would sup{dy an or* 
ganized body to such a being, a body which implies contri* 
vance and design ; we must suppose a period when the First 
Cause of all changes, was a spiritual existence without a body,. 
Respecting the character of this Being, we have this prin- 
ciple from which to reason, viz. ^ thejMiture of a contrivance 
shows the intention of the. contriver." In examining the 
works of the Creator, we find no contrivance to promote 
suffering, and every contrivance to promote happiness. From 
this we infer, that the Creator is a being wbo-fmfers faappi- 
aess to suffering. But if benevolence is defined as '* such a 
love for happiness, as leads to the sacrifice of a lesser personal 
good, to secure a greater amount of general happiness," we 
have no evidence from the works of nature, that the Creat<»r 
has any more benevolence, than we find in the ordinary course 
of experience among mankind.* If we proceed to reason 
from analogy, we find evidence in favour of the supposition,, 
that the Creator is a mixed character of good and evil, like 
human beings. For all the minds of whom we have had any 
knowledge, although where their own ease and pleasure are 
not to be sacrificed, they prefer to make others around them 
happy, yet ever exhibit a selfish spirit. They all show, that 
they think and plan more for their own private enjoyment^ 
than for the general happiness ; and thus, to a greater or less 
-extent, are selfish. Reasoning from analogy then, we diould 
infer that the Creator was of the same character. And fo» 
aught that reason can show, all the pain, sorrow, and crime 
of this world, is consequent on such a characteristic ; and 



* That this does not controvert the reasoning of the Apostle^ in the Ist of 
Romans, will be shown in another article. 
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exists because it would cost too great a sacrifice of ease or 
pleasure, in the Creator to rectify it 

The argument which proves the Creator be b. moral gov* 
emor^ does not controvert the preceding inferences. We find 
that all mankind are furnished with a moral sense, which leads 
them tafeel their obligation to avoid causing suffering, or des- 
troying happiness. We find the constitution of nature such, 
also, that it is for the interest of men to promote the happi- 
ness of others, and avoid causing suffering. From this we 
should infer, as in the case of material contrivances, that the 
Creator preferro^ happiness to suffering, and chose that 
his creatures should promote each other's good. But it does 
not prove him to be a benevolent being, who would make 
any sacrifices of his own happiness, to secure the general 
good. It proves it, no more than the wish of parents, that 
their children should be virtuous, proves themselves to 
be so. 

Respecting the intellectual character of the Creator, by 

Reason, we should infer that he is a Being of capacities, 

greatly superior to those of the human race. The argument 

of analogy leads to this conclusion. In. all experience, it is 

found that there is a continual series of grades in intellectual 

existence, commencing with the lowest order of animals, that 

seem to have only a sensitive nature, and rising with beautifid 

order and gradation to num, who is the lord of the lower 

worlds and the highest intellectual existence of whom we have 

any experimental knowledge. We not only find grades, as it 

respects the extent and operation of the same intellectual 

faculties, but we find different kinds of faculties bestowed on 

•different kinds of existences. Thus in certain animals, we 

find no kind of proof of the existence of the faculty of mem- 

<Hy ; and all animals except man, are destitute of that faculty 

of conscience, which is the pecuUar attribute of a moral being. 

Reasoning then, firom analogy, we should infer that the 
Being who created this material firame, and thus has exhibited 
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an extent of wisdom and power fieu* surpassing those of 
the human race, possesses both a greater extent of the 
same faculties, and also additional powers of mind miknown 
•to human experience. 

We abo find it to be the nature of mind to increase and 
expand in its intellectual powers ; and analogy leads to the 
supposition, that such are the intellectual susceptibilities of the 
Creator. If, then, a Mind of such capacities for increase, has 
existed from eternity^ we must suppose such intellect abso- 
lutely infinite, and utterly past all human conception. 

From the nature of his works also, vm should gain the 
conclusion that the Creator was wise in adapting means tp 
secure an end. Every contrivance in the woAs of nature 
exhibit astonishing proof of this. But if wisdom is correctly 
defined as ^ selecting tbe best means^ for accomplishing the 
best endsy* there is n6 proof that the Creator is perfect in 
w sdom, but some contrary evidence. Securing the greatest 
possible amount of good to all minds, is certainly the best 
end which wisdom can secure. But it has been shown that 
unassisted reason leads us to conclude that the Creator has 
not done this, and therefore that one of the most essential 
requisities oi perfect wisdom is wanting. 

But there are other deductions of reasoji, in regard to this 
subject. According to the laws of experience, great designs 
are never originated, or perfected, solely by one mind. We 
find that all undertakings are accompUshed, by means of the 
united, and accumulated wisdom of a variety of minds. No 
contrivance, or invention of any kind, in all its parts and par- 
tiadarsy was ever devised and completed by one mind. The 
most finished productions of human intellect and skill, are, to * 
a greater or less extent, based on the discoveries of many 
persons. Following the deductions of reason, founded on the 
kw of experience and analogy, w© should infer the fabric of 
creation, to be the result of the united wisdom and experience 
of several minds ; and it is w consistent with the principles 
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pf reason, to believe in the existence of several eternal, self- 
existent beings, as to believe in the existence of only one. 
Reason alone then, would lead to the belief of more than'one 
Creator. 

We should be led also, to the conclusion, that the beings 
employed in creating and governing, were of different charac- 
ters, and were contending for dominion ; for such has been 
the uniform experience of mankind, in relation to aU intelli- 
gent minds. 

The next inferences of reason relate to the immortality of 
the soul, and the nature of the future state of the human race, 
after they leave this world. All reasoning on this subject, 
must be based on the principle, that <' things will be in agree- 
ment with experience, where there is no reason to the con- 
trary." It has-been the uniform experience of mankind, that 
the human mind passes through vaKous states of existence, 
extremely different in nature and continuance. The first 
state, is that in which the mind seems to have no susceptibili- 
ties but of sensation, and to be utterly destitute of all proper- 
ties of a rational intellect. By a slow and gradual process, 
new and successive powers seem to be called into existence, 
and active operation, and what seemed among the lowest 
grades of animal existence, becomes the glory and lord of this 
lower world. Yet in the fiill exercise of all the faculties of a 
rational and moral nature, there is a perpetual recurrence 
of periods, in which all evidences of the existence of such 
faculties cease. In a profound sleep, or in a deep swoon, no 
proof of rational existence remains, either to the being thus 
affected, or to the observers of this phenomenon. As the 
extreme of old age approaches, the glories of mind begin to 
fade away, until man sometimes passes into a state of second 
childhood, and then of complete infancy. There are times 
also, when certain changes in the matmal system, derange all 
the power of intellect, and sometimes reduce what was 6iice^ 
a rational niind, to a state of entire fatuity. 
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The experience of mankind then, on this subject is this ; 
that mind is an existence which passes through multiplied and 
very great changes, without being destroyed. The soul 
continues "^o exist after changes as great as death, and in 
many respects similar to it ; such, for example, as the event 
of birth, and of sleep, and we have never known a mind 
destroyed by such changes. The alignment is, that as things 
will be in agreement with past experience, the soul will con« 
tinue to go through various changes, without being destroyed, 
unless there is some reason to the contrary. 

There can be no reason found to the contrary. F<h* there 
is no evidence that the event called death, is any thing more 
than a separation of the spirit from its material envelope, nor 
is there any evidence against the supposition, that it may be 
an event which introduces tlie mind into a more perfect state 
of existence. It appears that losing various parts o[ the body, 
does not at all affect the operations of mind ; that by the per- 
petual changes that are taking place in the body, every par- 
ticle of it, after a course of years, is dissevered from its am- 
nection with the spirit, and is suppUed by other matter. The 
soul is thus proved to be so connected with a material body, 
that it may lose the whole of it, by a riow process, without be- 
ing the least injured ; and, therefore, we have the evidence of 
experience that it may be separated from the body, without 
any detriment to its powers and faculties. 

Analogy leads to the supposition, that death is only a change 
which introduces the intellectual being into a more perfect 
mode of existence. In past experience, those changes most 
resembling death, which are not accidental, but according to 
the ordinary course of nature, are means of renevring and in- 
vigorating mental powers. Thus sleep, the emblem of death, 
is succeeded by renewed powers of activity and conscious- 
ness. The changes of other animak, which most resemble 
^ death, furnish another analogy. The humble worm, rcdls it- 
self up in its temporary tomb, and after a short slumber, 
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bursts forth to new life, clothed in more brilliant dies, endued 
with more active capacities, and prepared to secure enjoy- 
ments before unknown. ReascHiing firom past observation 
and experience, then, we should infer the continued existence 
of the mind after death. 

We have no other mode of ascertaining the state of the 
soul after death, except that of experience, and that fairly 
would lead to the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. For 
all our experience has been that minds exist in connection 
with matter, and we cannot even conceive of the state of a 
mind, without a body. Experience would lead us to suppose, 
that the mind at death passes firom one body to another. 

Birt this alignment firom experience, will not only prove the 
future existence of mind, but it equally proves the pre-exis' 
tence of the human soul. For we reason as conclusively firom 
e]q>erience, in rejgard to what has been^ as in regard to what 
tciU be. It is thus men would reason, if it should be asserted, 
that before any records of history commenced, men had only 
one eye, which was placed in the centre of the forehead. — 
This statement would instantly be proved false, by showing 
that it was a violation of the laws of experience. 

Past events, are always considered as credible or incredi- 
ble, according as they agree with the records of experience. 
We therefore again take the principle, that things will be m 
agreement with experience. According to this, mind has 
passed through various modes of existence, sometimes con- 
scious of these changes, and sometimes unconscious. As mind 
now exists, and has existed through various changes, it would 
be in agreement with experience, for it to have existed long 
before its connection with the body, in which it becomes 
known to us ; and this is a fair deduction from experience, 
unless there is some ^reason to the contrary. There can be 
no reason against this supposition, but on the contrary, some 
evidence from analogy and experience in its favour. The 
changes in the animal worid, and the variouls changes of pre- 
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sent modes of existence, apply to prove past existence, as 
much as future. 

Beside this, there is one phenomenon of mind, which wouM 
lead to this supposition. It has been shown, that habits were 
formed by repetition, and that selfishness was one habit, which 
was always strengthened by repetition. Now in examining 
the earliest developement of character^ in children, it is found 
that a habit of selfishness, is already formed. No case ever 
occurs, in which, when a child finds out the existence of other 
minds, and learns to know, that they have the same capacities 
for enjoyment and suffering with itself, when it is not easy to 
perceive, that self is loved best, and that the greater happiness 
of another mind will be often sacrificed to the lesser enjoy* 
ment of self. Beside this, it is found, that some minds have 
such habits, much more powerfiil and inveterate than others. 
Some young children, very early exhibit much of a benevo- 
lent, self-sacrificing spirit, while others ar^ as remarkable fiir 
an unfeeling and cold selfishness. Ex^rience proves that 
habits of selfishness can be both acquired and removed, and 
that habits of benevolence can be both gained and lost. When, 
therefore, the existence of habits are found, as soon as life 
commences, and habits too, of different degrees in power, and 
all this, before any time has been given to form them, the fair 
reasoning from experience is, that they wens formed in a pre* 
vious state of existence. 

In regard to the happiness or misery of a future state, the 
deductions from experience, would lead to the conclusion, 
that habits commenced in this life, would continue to strengths- 
en ; that the future state is a social one ; that a moral gov- 
ernment is existing there ; that those who indulge in the 
crimes to which continued selfishness leads, will, in the pro- 
cess of time, be separated from the more worthy members of 
the community, and either confined ftom the perpetration rf 
crimes against the general good, or be exposed as objects of 
punishment, by this salutary ;piming, to prevent the perpe- 
tration of similar crimes, by others.^ 
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Reasoning from experience, we should suppose that things 
will progress in the same mixed way as at present, the good 
mingled with bad, both in individual character, and in general 
community. But as it is the tendency of mind, to increase 
in the strength and operation of habit, experience would lead 
to the belief, that those who had gaineiMiabits of benevolence, 
would forever increase in th€ exercise of this delightful dispo- 
sition, while those who have formed habits of selfishness, 
would equally increase in the indulgence of all those malevo- 
lent feelings, which result from this source. These classes 
must eventually become entirely separate and distinct, for 
universal experience shows, that the selfish and depraved will 
withdraw themselves from the society of the pure and benev- 
olent, as anxiously as the virtuous avoid the corrupt and de- 
praved. So that by reason, we should infer, that there would 
fin'eveTy be two distinct and separate classes of minds, those 
who were increasing in benevolence and happiness, and those 
who weie increasing in selfishness, ai£[ its consequent misery. 

In regard to the existence of other minds, analogy would 
lead to the supposition, that other planets were inhabited by 
races of beings like our own ; for, on this subject, we could 
only reason from experience, and as one planet has been in- 
habited by a race Uke ours, from this data we infer that others 

are. 

These then, are the principal results to be obtained by pro- 
cesses of reasoning in regard to other beings, and in regard 
both to the past, and future existence of the human race. 
That an eternal intelligent Mind created the world ; that this 
being is a compound existence of matter and mind ; that 
he prefers happmess to suffering, when it costs no personal 
sacrifices ; that he is imperfect, both in wisdom and benevo- 
lence ; that there are other beings associated in the creation 
and government of the worid ; that there is different charac- 
ters, and contention among these various beings ; that the 
soul of man existed before its combination with matter in this 

22 
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.present itate ot being ; that it will continue to exist foreTer ; 
that the transmigration of souls will exist ; that selfish minds 
will increase in selfishness and misery ; that benevolent minds 
will increase in benevolence and happiness ; that a moral gov- 
ernment will exist ; that those who most interfere with gene- 
ral happiness, will eiti^er be confined, or be exhibited as an 
example of retributive justice, to deter others from crime ; 
and that other beings inhabit the other planets, with habits and 
character similar to the human race. 

But there are some other deductions, in regard to the sub- 
ject of Revelation, which it is not unimportant to consider. 
By the light of reason alone we infer, that the Creator 
chooses the happiness of his creatures. The existence of a 
moral sense, is evidence that it is the will of the Creator, 
that men should be virtuous, and act for the general good, 
instead of for mere selfish interest. But we find the world 
in such a state, without a Revelation, that the inferred wiU of 
the Creator, is not fiilffiled ; that perpetual selfishness and 
crime is reigning, and that, instead of forming habits of benev- 
olence, men are forming those of selfishness ; that there are 
not sufliciently powerfiil motives existing, to accomplish the 
intention of the Creator, in this i^espect. As he must be a 
Being of great power, and has shown himself wise in accom- 
modating means to accomplish an end, we should justly infer, 
that some mode would be devised, to bring stronger motives 
to bear upon the human mind, to lead men to fiilfil the obli- 
gations of virtue. We should expect this would be done, 
by a clearer revelation of the will of the Creator, and by a 
direct exhibition of threatened evils, and of promisfed bene- 
fits, as the only means of securing obedience from beings, who 
desire happiness; and fear pain. 

By pother process of reasoning, we should infer the same 
thuig. According to all experience, minds desire to commune 
with other minds ; and aJl beings of whom we have any 
knowledge, are in such habits of communion. From experi- 
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ence then, we should infer the existence of some kind of inter- 
course, between the Creator and his creatures. 

From experience also, we should infer the mode of this com- 
munion. There is no way of which we have any knowledge, 
of the communion of spirits, except through the senses. We 
should expect the Creator, therefore, to reveal himself, either 
to all mankind, or else to a select few, through the medium of 
the eye and the ear. To do this, some proof would be neces- 
sary to enforce belief of the presence of the Creator, for man 
would not believe the simple assertion of any being, without 
some other proofs. We can conceive of nothing more cal- 
culated to enforce belief, than some sudden change in the 
established laws of nature, at the expressed will of the Being, 
who claimed to be the Creator. For this would be proof that 
must enforce conviction, as no human being is adequate to 
the exercise of such powers, and the Being who established 
flie laws of nature, must be the one at whose behest they are 
brought to a stand. If the Creator should reveal himself to 
all mankind, and attempt thus to force the conviction of 
each individual of the race, by causing the laws of nature to 
stop, it is very evident, that such laws would be destroyed, 
and the power of giving such proof removed. Of course, the 
only mode of revelation must be, by selecting individuals who 
could witness the evidence of divine agency, and receive 
communications, to be given by them to others. 

But the simple assertion of men, would never enforce be- 
lief from their fellows ; therefore, to secure^his, we should 
infer, that there would be some evidence given, that those 
employed, were the accredited organs of communication, be- . 
tween the Creator and his creatures. The most powerful 
proof of this would be, conferring on them the power, by the 
expression of their will, to alter the laws of n^urcr' This 
would be fall proof, that the Being who controls the operation 
of the material system, had chosen them to express his will. 
For it could not be supposed, that he would give this proof of 
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his approbation of their words and actions; if they were oppo- 
sing his wishes. 

We should infer also, that if the Creator wished to commu- 
nicate his will to mankind, he would choose those, who would, 
by their character and circumstances, best succeed in accom- 
phshing it. To suppose that the Creator wished to reveal 
truths to men, and yet selected agents, who, from ignorance, 
prejudice, or habits of falsehood, would not succeed in con- 
veying his will^ is contrary to the deductions of reason, in 
regard to the wisdom of the Creator, in adapting means to 
accomplish an end. For the same reason we should infer, 
that if the Creator chose to have the knowledge of -his will 
contimied, it would be correctly recorded, and preserved. 
These then, are the deductions of reason on the subject <^ 
Revelation ; that the Creator has made revelations to man, 
by means of agents, whom he has accredited as his oi^gans of 
communication, by giving them the power to work miracles ; 
that they were persons competent to succeed in conrniunicar 
ting the wiU of Gknl ; and that they made such records, as will 
preserve it for the use of mankind. 

It not only appears that these are fairly the deductions of 
reason, but that without the aid of revelation, men always 
have reasoned thus. The character and nature of their dei- 
ties, have shown, that they reasoned from the principle, that 
things will be in agreement with past experience. For we 
invariably find that the character of the gods worshipped by 
the heathen, is in exact agreement with the experience of 
their own nature, and the nature of those, by whom they 
were surrounded. The more men degenerated, became 
cruel, unrefined, and polluted, the viler and more hideous 
were the deities they worshipped. The most debased among 
the human race, are found among the tribes of Afiica, and 
these worship snakes, and toads, and vermin, and rough and 
misshapen blocks and stones. Those nations that are warUke, 
have deities to correspond ; and those that are cruel and ma- 
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licious form their gods according to^ their experience. The 
pictures and images such nations form of their deities, seem 
to imply that they feel the horrors of the vice and cruelty 
around them, and conclude that those beings who regulate 
the fates of men, are characters as hideous ah the forms in 
which they seek to embody them. As men rose higher in 
refinement, we find a corresponding elevation of their deities. 
The Greeks and Romans, were the most refined of idolatrous 
nations, and their gods were described and represented, as 
possessing just those traits most admired, and those vices 
most practised by their votaries. 

We have no evidence that any nation formed the idea of 
a spiritual Being, or of a Unity as the object of worship, for 
these idesis are altogether contrary to experience ; and proba- 
My never were adopted except from revelation, and tradition. 
It has often been asserted, that the heathen formed the 
ideas of their gods, to accommodate their own tastes. Biit 
there is reason to doubt this. The very worst of men pre- 
fer to have those who hold their destinies in Ufe, just and good 
men, nor would they vnUingly be under the control of the self- 
ish, the malignant, and the cruel. It is not because they 
choose such cruel and debased deities, but because they have 
no guide but erring reason ; and this inevitably places them 
under the control of beings, selfish and guilty like themselves. 
It is also true, that men have, followed the guide of reason, 
and held to both a pre-existent and fiiture state, and to the 
transmigration of souls. They have also received its decis- 
i(ms in regard to the fiiture destiny of the virtuous and the 
wicked, and fearfiil foreboding, have followed them through a 
guilty life, and harrowed their spirits at the hour of death. 
For though reason leads to the fear of continued sin and suf- 
fering, it points to no mode of remedy and reUef, beyond the 
tomb. 

The four greatest reasoners, among the most learned and 
refined of the heathenSf w^re Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
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and Cicero. It appears that Socrates represented the wor- 
ship, not of one god, but of the gods^ as the most universal 
law of nature, and that he was in the habit of consulting 
oracles, to know the will of the gods. Plato held to two 
principles of things, God and matter ; but according to him, 
God was not concerned in creation, nor in the government- 
of the world; Aristotle held, that there was one first eternal - 
MmxTf but that the stars are truej eternal deities. Cicero, 
in arguing for the existence of God, leads to the belief of a 
plurality of deities, asserts that the Dii majorum gentium^ 
- were taken from among men, and approves of the custom of 
worshipping distinguished men as gods. Socrates held to 
the transmigration of souls. The common sort of good men 
he supposed to '' go into the bodies of animals, of mild and 
social kind, such as bees, ants," &c. Plato also held to trans- 
migration, and argued for the immortality of the soul, on the 
ground of its pre-existence. 

These men, were those who take the highest rank in re- 
spect to reasoning powers ; and we see that in these, and. 
many other particulars, they followed out the natural deduc- 
tions of reason, as founded on experience. 

In regard to the necessity of a revelation, it is very evi- 
dent that the wisest among the heathen, both felt the need of 
one, and from a course of reasoning, expected one. TuHy 
exclaims, " O that I could discover truth, with the same ease 
that I can detect error." Plato concludes that, we cannot, 
of ourselves, know, what petition will be pleasing to Gk»d, or 
what worship to pay him, but that it is necessary that a law- 
giver should be sent from Heaven, to instruct us, and such an 
one he did expect. " O," said he, " how greatly do I desire 
to see the man, and who he is." Thus it appears, that the 
deductions of reason, so much the boast of those who despise 
revelation, would lead to scnne conclusions which even infi- 
dels despise, while those which accord with revelation, they 
often pronounce absurd, and contrary to reason. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



ON REVELATION. 



There is a volume in the world, which professes to be the 
records of certain men, who were the accredited organs of 
oommunication between the Creator and mankind. It has 
been shown, that the most natural way by which God would 
communicate with men, is by means of sounds, or visible 
i^pearances ; and that the best mode by which he could con- 
vince them of his claims to be the Creator, is by some inter- 
ruption of the laws of nature. It has been shown also, that 
it wQuld be impossible for (rod thus to commune with all 
mankind, and give proof of his Divinity, without destroying 
these laws entirely, and therefore, that it would be necessary 
to select men, for agents, who should be accredited, as the 
messengers of (rod, by the power of controUing the laws of 
nature by their word. 

The writers of the New Testament, claim that the Creator 
was '' manifest in the flesh," and dwelt in Judea among man- 
kind, for thirty-three years. That He appointed them as His 
agents, in communicating His will to mankind, and gave them 
power to work miracles in proof of their authority. 

A belief in the truths of Christianity, and in the authority 
of the Bible, depends upon establishing these claims, by suffi- 
cient evidence. 

It has been shown, that all knowledge, except that gained 
by the senses, . is derived from human testimony ; that this 
cause of belief is infaUible, when it can be shown, that wit« 
nesses have opportunities to know the truth, are competent 
in intellectual powers, are honest men, and thus free from 
habits of falsehood, and have no selfish good to be gained to 
themselves, or others, by telling untruths. 
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It has been shown also, that evidence is strongest whei« 
there is a great variety and abundance, and no contradictory 
evidence. In establishing the claims of the writers of the 
Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles, it can be shown, that they 
were intelligent men, from the style of their writings, and the 
fact that their testimony was so soon, and so universally be- 
lieved. It can be proved that they were honest men, because 
no proof was ever brought of their violation of truth, but much 
proof in favour of their veracity ; such, for example, as the 
perfect simplicity of their narrative, its agreement with that 
of their fellow writers, in all important particulars, and some 
discrepancies in little things, enough to show that they JmmL 
not compared notes. They also are men who advoeaie tfath 
and righteousness, and threaten eternal death to all wiia 
late such obligations. Their writings likewise, "are in 
ment with the other records that were made, both hf Jtrm 
and Heathen, of that age. 

It can be shown also, that no selfish good was tb.be gained- 
to them, or their friends, by originating and propagating the 
assertions contained in their writings, unless they were true. 
On the contrary, it can* be proved, that unless they were good 
men, who looked beyond the grave for a reward, they gave 
up every source of comfort, ease, and pleasure, in propagating 
such doctrines. 

There is evidence also, that they were not credulous enthu- 
thusiasts, frt>m their writings ; while the miracles they record 
were thpse in which they could not have been deceiv^. — 
When a man has been dead four days, and is raised from the 
tomb ; when one who was blind from his birth, is restored to 
sight ; when those who have lost whole limbs, have them 
renewed, these, and various other miracles which they record, 
as being performed before thousands, both friends and ene- 
mies, are such as it is impossible to be deceived about. 

It can also be proved, that "the books were written by the 
men who professed to write them, by abundant evidence ; 
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that they were written at the time they claim to have written 
them ; and thatthey have been correctly preserved. In short, 
there is no proof that can be desired, which cannot be fur- 
nished, to estabhsh their character as competent witnesses. 

In addition to this evidence, in reference to the competency 

of the witnesses, there is abundance of evidence from other 

sources, to prove the events they record. There are writings 

preserved of men who were Christians, beginning with the 

age of the apostles, and continuing in unbroken series down 

to this day. In these are recorded evidence of the behef of 

multitudes of men, that such miracles were performed at 

lk».liiiie and manner, described by the Apostles. 

. ..^ Jbbn Wrote his Gk)spel the last of the Evangelists. After 

•'. t||n WB bare the works of his disciple Pdycarp remaining, in 

1^3^ are fbrty; allusions to the New Testament, as books 

. ^Mhich he Goiuiidered as true, and which were regarded as 

ilfc»9 by mttltitudes. 

• 1 M$rmas\ inentioned in the New Testament, as a cotempo- 
rary with St. Paul, left a work which gives the same kind of 
evidence. Clement, Bishop of Rome, who was the feUow la- 
bourer with Paul, has left writings whtett are preserved, and 
bear the same testimony. 

Barnabas, another labourer with Paul, has left an epistle, 
in which he furnishes the same kind of evidence. 

Papias, Bishop of Hierapolis, in Asia, was well acquainted 
with the Apostle John, and his disciple Polycarp, and bears 
express testimony to the Gospels ; quotes several epistles, 
the Acts, and Revelation, as of standing authority for truth. 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was borri before the Saviour 
left the earth, and has left several epistles which bear the 
same testimony. 

Justin Martyr, was an eminently learned man, converted 
from heathenism to Christianity, about thirty years after the 
death of the Apostle John. He wrote several pieces to the 
Roman Emperor, and vindicated the truth of fact^ recorded 
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by the Apostles, and this, and several other works still remain^ 
which attest, both his belief, and that of great multitudes, in 
whose behalf he wrote. 

Tatian, was a disciple of Justin Mart}nr, and has left records 
that fiimish the same kind of evidence. 

IreneuSj was a disciple of Polycarp, who was the disciple 
of the Apostle John. He was Bishop of Lyons, in France, 
where the Christian religion was so soon established. He 
has left abundant testimony on this subject, which proves his 
belief in the narrative of the Gospels, and the beUef also of 
many others. 

About the same time lived Athenagoras, a native of Athens, 
in Greece, who embraced the Gospel, and in his Apology for 
Christianity, presented the Roman Emperor, Marcus Anto- 
ninus, which is still preserved, he proves his belief of- the 
truth of the New Testament. About the same time lived 
Tertullianj a man distinguished for his learning, who was a 
presbyter at Carthage, in Africa, and left a great amount of 
evidence which has been preserved. 

The learned Origerij less than two hundred years after 
Christ, lived in Egypt, and wrote largely on the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

These are some among the most distinguished Christian 
writers, who give evidence of the truth of facts recorded in 
the New Testament. It will be si^en that they all lived, 
either at the time of the Apostles, or very soon after, and 
were resident in all parts of the civilized world. 

But the best evidence of truth, is from the forced acknowl- 
edgment of enemies. Both Jews and Heathens hated the 
Christians with constant and bitter anhnosity, an(J made every 
effort to prevent the extension of Christianity, and to exter- 
minate it from the earth. 

Among these witnesses, may be mentioned Qelsus, who 
Uved 150 years after the Ascension, a bitter enemy to Chris- 
tianity, who quotes from the New Testament, acknowledges 
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the miracles, and bears testimony to the persecutions suffer- 
ed by Christians, in his writings, which are preserved. 

About the same time, Uved Porphyry^ who also was an 
enemy to Christianity. His writings are not preserved ; but 
the answers to them are, and these prove, that he considered 
the miracles recorded of Jesus Christ, in the New Testament, 
as real facts. 

About 300 years after Christ, flourished tlie Emperor Ju- 
liauy the bitterest of enemies to the Christian religion, and one 
who possessed every possible opportunity for proving those 
miracles false, upon which its authority rested. But in his 
works, still preserved, he never in a single instance, either 
questions the authors of the Gospels or Epistles, or denies 
the recorded miracles ; but, on the contrary, acknowledges 
them, and tries to depreciate them. 

We also have the testimony of Josephus^ the Jewish Histo- 
rian, who lived at the time of Christ, and who directly testi- 
fied to his miracles and character. The Jewish Talmtids are 
books, written by learned Jews near the time of Christ, 
and are now preserved. They acknowledge his miracles, 
and ascribe them to magic. 

We have the testimony also, of Pontius Pilate^^Ba recorded 
in the public archives of Rome, and recognized by Eusebius^ 
the Roman Historian, who was a heathen. Tertullian, in his 
Apology to the Emperor, directs his attention to these records, 
as then existing. 

SeutaniuSy another Roman Historian, who flourished less 
than 100 years after Christ, alludes to events connected with 
his religion. 

Tacitusj who lived about the same time, recorded the death 

of Christ. 

Pliny ^ who lived at the same time, wrote a letter to the 
Roman Emperor, which is still preserved. He speaks of the 
Christians, who were " in the habit of assemblmg and singing 
among themselves, alternately, a h)rmn to Christ as God." 
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The historian CElius Lanqnidus, relates that the Emperor 
Sevorus, 200 years after Christ, had a private chapel, in 
which, among other images, was one of Christ. He also 
records, that the Emperor proposed to erect a temple to him, 
as one of the gods. But those who consulted the oracles dis- 
suaded him, saying, that if he did, all the other temples 
would be forsaken. 

This short outline of some of the historical evidence for the 
truth of the records in the New Testament, is only one branch 
of the multiplied sources of proof which establish Chris- 
tianity. Of course, even in one branch, it is extremely Hm- 
ited, for volumes might be formed of exhibitions of different 
kinds of historical evidence, and deductions from it. It ap- 
pears from this, however, that Christianity is proved true, 
just as the laws of experience are established, viz. by human 
testimony. 

The truth of the records and miracles of the Old Tes- 
tament, is proved, by a great amount of varied evidence ; 
but the most concise mode, is by quotations from Christ and 
his Apostles, showing that th^ regarded them as of divine 
authority. 

There are various other modes of proof, and among these 
that species of proof which rests upon the fulfilment ofprophesy. 

Mankind have learnt, by long experience, that so varied 
and complicated are the events of life, and all depending on 
what, to human beings, are such multiplied contingencies, 
that it is impossible for a person to predict an event at the 
distance, e^en of a few yearsi It is only that Being who 
controls all events, by his sovereign will, and who can see the 
end from the beginning, that can do this. Of course, if men 
record predictions, which no human foresight could have dis- 
covered, it is manifest proof, that they have received com- 
munications from God. 

The improbability, and eveh impossibility of a given num- 
ber of predicted circumstances,, happening by chance, at the 
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given time, and manner, which are recorded in a prediction, 
may be computed from the principles employed by mathema- 
ticians in the calculation of chances. Suppose that ten men, 
in different ages, should each record only five circumstances 
that were to meet in a certain man, respecting his country, 
descent, his character, doctrines, sufferings, and death ; and 
that failure in any one of these circumstances, were to decide 
them to be false prophets. Suppose there is an equal chsjkce 
for the fulfilment, or failure, of each one of these circum- 
stances ; then the probability against their combined occur- 
rence, in the person specified, is eleven hundred and twenty- 
fioe millions, to one. That is, one chance in favour, and eleven 
hundred and twenty-five million chances against. 

If we^ add to this, a specification of time, so that the cir- 
cumstances must not only all meet in one person, but meet at 
a given time, it is beyond the power of numbers, to express 
the chances against the happening of such a combination. 
This is on the supposition that every thing happens by chance ; 
how much then is the probability decreased, by the evidence 
which exists, even by the light of nature, that there is a. 
Being existing, who desires the happiness of his creatures, 
ehooses that they should be virtuous, and of course, would 
not use his power of foresight, in sanctioning fraud and de- 
ception. 

Take then the prophecies respecting the Messiah. There 
are the records of prophets, at different intervals, through 
more than two thousand years, who, regularly succeed each 
other, and foretell the advent and circumstances of a future 
Being. These writings wlsre translated into the Greek lan- 
guage, under Ptolemy of Egypt, 277 years before the advent 
of Christ, and this translation is still extant. Of course, this 
circumstance alone, proves them predictions^ and not written 
after the event. In this collection of the prophets, are the 
most minute particulars given, of a wonderful personage, who 
was to come into the world. 
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The aged patriarch Jacob foresaw him as the Prince, or 
ShUohj in whom his people were to be gathered, and declared 
that he would come, before Judah ceased to be a kingdom. 
The exact time of his appearance, even to the year, is predict- 
ed by Daniel. By other prophets was predicted the place 
where he was to be bom, in Bethlehem Ephratah, of the tribe 
of Judah, of the family of David, and of a virgin. It was 
predicted that he was to be destitute of outward power and 
influence ; despised and rejected of men ; a cause of stum- 
bling and offence to the Jews ; that his preaching should be 
chiefly for the poor and illiterate j that he should restore sight 
to the blind, health to the diseased, and give light to the 
world ; that kings should fall down before his dominion, and 
nations pay him homage ; that his death should be with the 
wicked, and his ^rave with the rich. The parting of his 
vesture, and a multitude of other particulars were pointed 
out, and that by at least ten diflerent persons, at difierent 
ages of the world. And now we can take these records of 
the prophets, in the work translated 277 years before their 
fulfilment, and find not (me single prediction to fail. Every 
one^ has been exactly fulfilled. 

Take also the prophecies concerning the Jews. Suppose 
some two or three men, at the present day, should predict 
that one of the nations of the earth should be continued a 
nation, until a certain person appeared, and then that they 
should be scattered, and peeled, and trod down amopg all 
nations^ and yet ever remain an entirely separate and distinct 
people, a proverb and a bye-word among all people. Could 
any human being beUeve this, without supposing some divine 
interference to ^control all the laws of experience ? No nation 
ever was thus scattered and divided among all lands, and yet 
without a government, without any of the ordinary preserv- 
ing establishment of a nation, continued to exist, scattered and 
peeled, a proverb and a bye-word, among all nations. But 
this event, so contrary to all the laws of experience, was 
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predicted of the Jews, 3000 years ago ; and the books record- 
mg this j^rophesy translated into Greek 277 years before this 
nation was scattered abroad, and how exactly have the pre- 
dictions been fiilfilled ! 

A great number of other prophecies, are recorded in the 
same books, and yet in no case has a. single instance been 
found, of any false prediction. Some indeed are found, which 
cannot be clearly understood ; for it is the wisdom of proph- 
esy, to be so indistinct, that no one could, beforehand, con- 
trive a plan for fiilfilling it, and yet so plain, that when ful- 
filled, none can mistake the coincidence of the events with 
the predictions. If prophesy had been as clear as history, 
infidels would have claimed that men arranged events to fiilfil 
it ; but with its indistinct outline, none can now make this 
pretence, though all can see tl^at it is fulfilled. 

Beside Historic evidence, and ProfJiesy, there are a multi- 
tude of other sources of proof. Such, for example, as the 
exact agreement of all parts of Scripture with each other, as 
if they wfere the writings of one man ; whereas they are writ- 
ten by more than forty different persons, and at more than 
twenty different periods of the world. This is proof of the 
superintending care of that one glorious Mind, from whom 
this Revelation emanated. 

Then there is the consistency of the doctrine and precepts, 
with all our ideas of purity, rectitude, and virtue ; their adap- 
tation to the character and wants of mankind ; their consist- 
ency with the dignity and majesty of the Divine Author ; the 
universal reverence they have received from all the wisest 
and best men, who have examined their claims ; with a mul- 
titude of other proofs, which cannot even be alluded to. 

The mere fact of the spread of Christianity, is a standing 
miracle, to be accounted for on no principles of experience, 
and on no other supposition, than the truth of the miracles, 
by which it was at first sustained. 

The evidences of Christianity do not rest on one or two 
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facts, nor on one or two modes of proof. It may be said of 
it, that there is no possible mode of proving truth, which 
cannot be resorted to with success, and that though in all 
common affairs, men feel obligated to act fronx only prepcnr 
derating evidence ; in regard to Christianitjs it is established 
by an amount of evidence which can be coUected in such 
abundance on no other subject that concerns the interest of 
man, for all the positive evidence is in favour, without a single 
well established fact of contradictory evidence. . 

In these statements, no attempt is made, to bring forward 
the evidence, which establishes the several ajssertions made, 
as this would fill folios. A genend outline of the mode of 
proof, is all that could be attempted, in a work of this kind. 

In regard to Christianity, there are only two alternatives 
to be adopted ; for either it is true^ or it is not true. Of 
course, all who deny its truth, must adopt the opini<ms of 
those, who are denominated Infidels^ or Unbelievers in Chris- 
tianity. It is desirable, therefore^ to learn what are the sen- 
timents which necessarily are to be adopted, in case Chris- 
tianity is relinquished. For, as there are but tipo sJtematives, 
Christianity or Infidelity must be taken. Infidels, then, be- 
lieve the reverse of Christianity. They deny that the Bible 
is a Revelation from God, and deny the truth of the miracles, 
and the prophecies by which its authority is attested. 

Accordingly, they hold that the writings of the New Tes- 
tament, are fabrications, and that their authors, Peter, James, 
John, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Paul, were impostors. — 
These impostors then, must either have been fools or knaves. 
For if they believed all the muscles they record, when such 
miracles never" happened, they were destitute of conmion 
sense; if they did not believe them, they were liars, and de- 
ceivers, who brought much misery on themselves, and others, 
for no good object. 

But these Apostles could not have been fools, nor ignorant 
and weak enthusiasts ; for they have composed a history of 
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events, so simple, so consisteQt, so accurate, so perfect in all 
its parts, that though first published among enemies, and as- 
sailed by infidels, through every age of the world since, no 
mistake or falsehood has ever been detected. If the facts of 
the New Testament are false, the authors were destitute of 
common sense in believing them true, and these writings are 
a standing miracle. For a miracle is " such a violation of the 
laws of experience, as can be accounted for in no way, but 
by supposing the interference of that Being, who established 
and sustains these laws." And surely such a record as the 
New Testament, fabricated by fools, is such a violation of these 
laws. Take then, the supposition, that they were knaves, 
and an equal miracle is proved. For these dishonest and 
artfid men, spent their lives in exhorting men to be pure and 
holy ; in their writings, they describe a world of retribution, 
where all liars shall meet destruction ; they gave up all the 
blessings of this world, and spent life in '< working out their 
own destruction^ with fear and trembling," and for no possi- 
ble motive, but to secure eternal misery at last. 

Beside this, these wicked men, were the first persons upon 
earth, who succeeded in drawing a perfect character ; for all 
mankind acknowledge that the history of Jesus Christ, pre- 
sents the most perfect model of excellence, ever known in 
this world. This is the testimony of the Infidel Rosseau. 
Speaking of the character of Christ, as drawn by his Apostles, 
he exclaims, << What meekness ; what purity in his manners ; 
what touching grace in his instructions ; what elevation in his 
maxims ; what profound wisdom in his discourses ; what 
presence of mind ; what skill and propriety in his answers ; 
what empire over his passions ! Where is the man, where is 
the sage, who knows how to act, to suffer, and to die, without 
weakness and without ostentation 1 When Plato paints his 
imaginary just man, covered with all the ignominy of crime, 
and yet worthy of the honours of virtue, he paints in every 
feature the character of Christ. What prejudice, what blind- 
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ness must possess us, to compare the son of Sophroniscus to 
the son of Mary ! How vast the difference between them ! 
Socrates, dying without pain and without ignominy, easily 
sustains his character to the last ; and if this gentle death had 
not honoured his Hfe, we might have doubted whether Soc- 
rates, with all his genius, was any thing more than a sophist 
-The death of Socrates, philosophizing tranquilly with his 
friends, is the most easy, that one could desire ; that of Jesus, 
expiring in torture, insulted, mocked, execrated by a whole 
people, is the most horrible, one can fear. Socrates, as he 
takes the poisoned cup, blesses him who v)eeps as he presents 
it ; Jesus, in the midst of most dreadful tortures, prays for his 
infuriated executioners. Yes ! if the life and death of Soc- 
rates are those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus, are 
those of a God !" 

This is the character that Infidels can believe was drawn 
either by fools or knaves. It can be seen that either supposi- . 
tion involves a miraculous violation of the laws of experience. 

But the effects of these fabrications, were as miraculous as 
their nature and origin. Infidels suppose that these men, be- 
ing humble fishermen of Judea, united together to fabricate a 
story about one Jesus Christ, in order to overthrow all thfe 
religions of the earth. To accomplish this, they write seve- 
ral histories of this person, agreeing in all important particu- 
lars, just as they might be ex{>ected to, provided the events 
recorded had occurred ; while, as evidence that they did not 
compare notes, there are little discrepancies about trifles, so 
obvious, that no impostors would have left them thus liable 
to misconstruction. 

In these records, published in Judea, and in Jerusalem, they 
had the folly to declare, that Jesus Christ had appeared, and 
dwelt among them thirty three years, working the most wonder- 
fiil miracles, in the most public manner, in the temple, in the 
streets of Jerusalem, and all over the nation ; miracles which 
were obvious to the senses, and could be continually exam- 
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ined by all the people, mentioning the names of the very per- 
sons, and the places, and times, and circumstances, of their 
performance, when, in truth, not one , of these miracles 
were ever wrought. And these men maintained that because 
these miracles were wrought, the Jews, and Greeks, and 
Romans, and every nation on earth, must give up their reli- 
^n, and embrace their doctrines, and believe all they taught. 

They also had the audacity to write various letters to dif- 
ferent cities, and communities, asserting that miracles were 
wrought daily among them ; asserting that some of them had 
power to work miracles themselves,^ and giving directions 
about the mode of employing this power, when in fact, not a 
word of truth was to be found in such assertions. * 

The foUy and presumption of such writings is truly aston- 
ishing, but the effects produced were more prodigious still. 
Suddenly men began to be grievously afflicted with belief in 
these falsehoods, so easily to be detected. Men began to 
beUeve miracles had been wrought in their cities, streets, and 
villages, and for two or three years, though no one ever 
witnessed them. They began to believe, that at the voice of 
one man, the dead had risen ; sight was restored to the blind ; 
the dumb spoke ; those who had lost whole limbs had them 
restored ; that thousands were fed from a few small loaves ; 
that incurable leprosy was healed by a word ; that Jesus 
Christ was publicly crucified, was laid in the grave three 
days, that he then arose and appeared to more than five hun- 
dred persons, to whom these histories were addressed, and 
then ascended up to Heaven. Men were greatly distressed, 
by this unfortunate belief; for they gained nothing bv it but 
persecutions, stripes, imprisonments, and the loss of all things, 
even of life itself. The rulers of the nation took every means 
to prevent the spreading of this terrible mental infection, 
though unfortunately they never denied the miracles which 
caused the evil ; nay more, in all the writings of the enemies 
of this religion, on this subject, they were foolish enough to 
acknowledge them. 
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Meantime these stories spread ail over the world. The 
learned, and noble, princes, and kings, and finally, all the 
enlightened nations of the earth, became the followers of 
these dishonest and illiterate jfishermen of Judea. 

But some illustration, adapted to the present day, will more 
fully exhibit the nature of the astonishing miracles of the In- 
fidel faith. At the time these writings appeared, the whole 
civilized world was under the Roman dominion, and as one 
empire, intimately connected in all parts. It abounded with 
learned men, in. its varied provinces, and that period was the 
golden age of Roman literature. Judea was a province of 
this empire, with a Roman governor, a Roman court, and Ro- 
man troops ; and by its central situation, accessible and trav- 
ersed from all quarters. This was the time, and Jerusalem 
was the place, selected by these impostors for the scene of 
their imposture. 

To form an idea of the magnitude of their undertaking, and 
the prodigies of their success, suppose the city to be New- 
YoA, and the time, the present age. Suddenly, a few illite- 
rate fishermen, of New- York, agree to establish a new- reli- 
gion. To compass this, they write three or four histories of 
a certain man, either living at the time, or else a non-entity. 
These illiterate men draw a character, unequalled in all the 
annals of the earth, for its beauty, sublimity, and consistency. 
They state, that angels announced his birth, to persons near 
the city, and that, led on by a star, learned men came over 
trom France, to hail his birth. That the particulars of his 
birth, character, and actions, had been predicted hundreds 
of years before, and were preserved among the records of 
the city of New- York. They assert, that after a residence of 
thirty years, at some distance from the city, he suddenly ap- 
peared, and began to work the most astonishing miracles. — 
They state to the citizens of New- York, and to all the in- 
habitants of the country, that in Broadway, in the City Hall, 
on Long Island, in New-Jersey, in Connecticut and Massa- 
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chusetts, this person had- for three yearSy been woAing all 
kinds of miracles, raising the dead, restoring the blind, maim- 
ed, and deaf, and curing all kinds of disease, and this too, in 
the most pubUc manner, before thousands of people, before 
the governors, and judges, and clergy, and the most intelli- 
gent men of the nation. 

They assert, that the rulers and clei^, fearing to be sur- 
planted in their authority, were all opposed to this person, 
thou^ the people were in his favour. They assert, that after 
a time, the magistrates of New- York, had this person public- 
ly executed near the city, guarded by soldiers, who, when he 
was dead, allowed his burial to his followers, though they set 
a guard upon his tomb to prevent any farther trouble about 
his body ; that an angel .came down from heaven, and open- 
ed the tomb ; that this wonderful personage, after having 
laid there three days, arose and appeared to more than five 
hundred persons, to whom these impostors address their 
communiciitions. 

In consequence of these tales, containing not a w'ord of 
truth, men begin to beheve that all these miracles- had happen- 
ed among them, and though professing such a belief, involved 
the loss of family, fortune, and often of Ufe, it spread like a 
mania. These fishermen insist, that in consequence of these 
miracles they wrote about, all the various sects of Christians, 
all Jews, Infidels, and every class of religionists, should give 
up their faith, and take them for their teachers, and believe 
that this person about whom they wrote and preached, was 
God himself. 

Immediately the clergy, and people, and churches, begin 
to change tl^ir religion, and form new establishments. The 
Sabbath is changed to the day in which these men pretend 
this person arose from the dead ; new rites take the place of 
old (mes, and the forms of society seem all to break up. 

Meantime these fishermen write letters to their followers 
m Philadelphia, Boston, New-Haven, and other places, and 
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tell them of miracles they themselves have wrought among 
them, which were never heard of before ; nay more, they tell 
their followers, that they woA miracles themselves, and give 
them directions respecting them. These letters also are im- 
mediately believed, copied, sent all over the United States, 
and are considered as revelations from God. 

Ail in vain is persecution to stop this^ pernicious belief, 
which gains on all ranks and conditions of men. At last the 
whole United States become converts, together with all the 
nations of Europe, and these poor fishermen of New-Yort: 
thus become the intellectual conquerors of the world. Such 
are the miracles of Infidelity ! And what is the proof brought 
to enforce belief of a violation of the laws of mind the most 
terrific and entire, and accomplished for no possible benefit? 
Why truly, not a single well attested fact! FoUos of proof are 
contradictory to their miracles, and not one fact in positive 
proof. And yet Infidels reject Christianity, because, as they 
assert, it is so difficult to believe in mircudes ! 

Infidel sentiments have been sustained chiefly by ridicule, 
and invective, but some of its most distinguished advocates, 
unfortunately for themselves, have sometimes attempted to 
reason on the subject. As a specimen of the arguments by 
which such sentiments are defended, may be selected the 
famous argument of the learned David Hume, which, both 
by friends and foes, has been acknowledged as the most spe- 
cious, and the best. From this may be learned the nature of 
other attempts at reasoning in defence of Infidelity. 

Mr. Hume's argument is simply this : " Invariable experi- 
ence is stronger evidence in favour of the continuance of the 
laws of nature, than any amount of human testimony can be, 
in favour of the violation of these laws. For human testimo- 
ny sometimes deceives, but the evidence of invariable past 
experience cannot deceive. In reply to this, it must appear, 
that Mr. Hume cannot mean his own personal experience 
alone, for that has extended only to a few places, and 
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through a few years, and could not determine what the laws 
of nature are. If he does mean his own experience, he must 
maintain that he never can believe any thing he has not ex- 
perienced himself, which will reduce his knowledge to a very 
small amount, and very much below what has generally been 
supposed. But his mode of reasoning does not imply this. 
Of course, he must refer to the invariable experience of mem- 
kmd in general. The enquiry then may be urged, how did 
Mrj Hume gain a knowledge of this universal, invariable, 
experience ? Why truly, by human testimony^ just as Chris- 
tians obtain their evidence of miracles. 

The ailment then amounts to this. A certain number of 
men have testified that they never knew the dumb to speak, 
the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, lepers to be cleansed, and 
the dead to rise, at the command of any man, and have never 
known others who had witnessed such things. This evi- 
dence, is beUeved, because the witnesses have the proper evi- 
dence of being competent to establish truth by their testimo- 
ny. A certain number of others testify, that they have seen 
all these miracles thus performed, and give the same evidence 
of being competent witnesses. But Mr. Hume, and other 
Infidels, cannot believe them, simply because a great many 
others have not seen these things. Such persons have minds 
so peculiarly constituted, that if twelve men of veracity should 
testify, that on a certain evening they saw a brilliant Aurora 
Borealis of a peculiar form, they could never beUeve them, 
because all the rest of the neighbourhood were asleep, and in 
the morning, testify that they never saw the thing, and n^ver 
heard before, that any one else had. 

There is another curious mental phenom^ion in regard to 
this class of persons, and that is, the estimation with which 
they seem to regard their own intellectual powers, and the 
contempt and pity, which they bestow on those who dis- 
sent firom their faith. After having swallowed such enor- 
mous absurdities, and been guilty of such lamentable reason- 
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ing, they are suddenly siezed with the most distressing com- 
miseration, for the intellectual infirmities of their fellow men ; 
they are astonished, at the bigotry, and shocked with the 
irrationality, c^ all who, like them, have not concluded to give 
up the first principles of common sense. They are greatly 
delighted with their own superior wisdom, and their fineedom 
from the shackles of prejudice and folly ; they take no pains 
to conceal their self-complacency, nor hesitate in making 
their claims on their fellow men, for the highest rank in the 
scale of intellect. It is doubtful, whether mankind will allow 
them exactly this elevated distinction ; but when their preten- 
sions are fairly examined, it is probable they will be deemed 
worthy of being placed in a separate class as sui generis ; aa 
a curious specimen of lusus neUurte, among beings, who claim 
the honours of our intellectual nature. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



ON THE AUTHORITY, INTEORITT, AND CORRECT TRANSLATION 

OF THE ENOLISH BIBLE. 

Man finds himself a probationer, in a transitory scene ; 
feels that he has capacities, both for exquisite suffering and 
enjoyment, realizes the obligations (^ conscience, and knows 
that he is a guilty being. Of course, every reflecting mind 
must anxiously inquire. Whence did I come ? Who has the 
control of this world, and of the haf^iness of the beings that 
inhabit it ? How' am I to secure His favour 1 Whither am I 
going at death ? Is this ^irit immortal 1 Is punishment to foi» 
low the sins of this life ? Are guilty habits, and their long 
train of accumulating ills, to follow the mind into another 
scene? 
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It has been shown, that the deductions of reason fbmish a 
li^t which only serves to make " darkness visible f which 
leads to forebodings of futuro ill, without telling of a remedy ; 
which reveals no certain Deity ; which leaves us as much in 
the dai^ as to where we go, as we are in regard to whence 
we came. Reason may serve to illustrate and confirm a Rev- 
elation, but alone, it gleams a melancholy light, that only leads 
to endless mazes, and fades into starless gloom. 

A Revelation from the Creator then, is the most precious 
boon that could be bestowed upon man, and what if bestow- 
^ should engage his most devout and diligent attention. 
No man can be said to possess a revelation fix>m God, unless 
it is in such a form, that by applying the common rules for 
interpretii^ languge, he can obtain the truths communicated 
by God to his accredited messengers, unmixed with any 
falsehood. For reason can decide nothing respecting the 
being and character of God, His mode of existence, the way 
to obtain His favour, the mode of escaping the evil conse- 
quences of sin, the rules of duty, or the consequences of 
obeying or neglecting these rules. Of course, then, if false- 
hood is mii^led with truth, in a work professing to be a rev- 
elation, all its authority is destroyed, unless a new revelation 
i^mU declare, what parts are true, and what parts are false. 

Every man then, is obligated to ascertain, whether or not, 
he is in possemon of a revelation from God ; for if the work 
which professes to be such, is a mixture of truth and falsehood, 
he has no revelation ; and this question can be determined 
only by examinatum, 

l*be common English Bible is the work which, in this 
country^ makes the claims of Revelation. Every man then, 
who adopts this work as the guide of his faith and practice, is 
' obligated to ascertain fh>m personal examination, whether it 
is, or is not a reVelati6n^fh>m God, If the books it contains 
ere not the works written by the inspired messengers of God; 
if the writers, either through prejudice, or ignorance, or a want 

25 
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of veracity, intermingled falsehood with truth ; or if the wri- 
tings are altered by wilful corruption, or by errors of copyists 
and translators, so that in any of these ways, falsehood is 
mingled with truth, then the work is not a revelation fixMn 
CUxl, because there is no mode of deciding which part/ is a 
revelation from Him, and which is falsehood. 

The common English Bible is either a correct and infalUble 
guide, on every question of doctrine and duty, to all v^o will 
learn to apply the correct rules of interpreting language, cm* it 
is no guide at all, any more than any other book where there 
is a mixture of truth and falsehood, without any mode of de- 
termining one from the other. The man who grants that the 
Bible which he employs as the standard of his faith, contains 
falsehoods and mistakes, on subjects pertaining to the doc- 
trines and duties of religion, is in fact as much without a rev- 
elation, as an Infidel or a Heathen. For a book which con- 
tains contradictions, and untruths, cannot be regarded as a 
standard of faith and pf'actice. 

Every man is obligated to learn for himself, whether he 
has access to a revelation from his Creator, where he can 
learn his duties, and build his hopes, or whether he is without 
one. It will be the object in what follows, to show, that 
those who possess tiie common English Bible, have access to 
such a revelation, and that by applying the ordinary rules for 
understanding language, they may obtain the truths taught by 
Christ and his Apostles, unmixed with any falsehood. 

It is necessary first, to show that the books it contains, 
were written by the commissioned agents of God. In at- 
tempting this, only a short account can be given of the mode 
of proof ordinarily adopted. 

The first is, that of human testimony. All knowledge of 
arts, sciences, business, and employments, rest upon the record 
of books, and the Christian faith has the same foundation. 
The uncomipt preservation of the copies of the Bible, is what 
can be estabUshed, by a greater amount of evidence than can 
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be collected in regard to any other books in the world, whose 
authors are not living. The following is a short outline of 
some of this testimony. 

The writings of early Christians, now extant, furnish proof. 
In twenty years after the Ascension, Christianity was spread 
into all partid of the civilized world, And the writings of the 
Apostles and Evangelists were copied, and widely dissemina- 
ted. But they were not collected into one book, till near the 
close of the life of the Apostle John. There is evidence, that 
he lived to see this work at least attempted. Of course, 
Christians, while the Apostles and their immediate disciples 
lived, which was until near one hundred years after Christ, 
could go directly to the Apostles, or those instructed by them, 
for information, and know what writings were theirs, and 
what were not. For this reason, whatever books they quo- 
ted CLS Scripture^ were by them, considered as the writings of 
the accredited messengers of God, and thus we gain their 
testimony. We may commence with the men, whose writings 
are preserved, that were fellow labourers with the Apostles. 

Barnabas, the associate of Paul, quotes from Matthew, and 
^ uses the expression, ''as it is written,'' just as when Ije is 
quoting from the sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
He quotes more from the Old^ than the New Testament, pro- 
bably, because he was chiefly arguing with Jews. 

Clement, the companion of Paul, quotes the words of Christ, 
as they stand in the Grospels, and quotes from most of the 
Epistles. 

Hermas, cotemporary with Paul, in his remains, alludes 
frequently to the New Testament. 

Ignatitis, a companion of the Apostles, quotes from Mat- 
thew and John, the Acts, and most of the Epistles. 

Polycarp, the disciple of John, in one epistle, has forty 
quotations, or allusions, to the different books of the New 
Testament. 

Paphias, Bishop of Hierapolis, was the friend of Polycarp, 
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and probably personally ac^juainted with the Apostle John. 
He bears express testimony to the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, as written by these Evangelists, quotes the first of 
Peter, and of John, the Acts and Revelation. 

Jtutin Martyr, was bom soon after the death of the Apostle 
John. He was a very learned and investigating man» had 
studied the difierent systems of the Stoic, Pythagorean, and 
Platonic philosophy, and embraced Chrii^ianity as the only 
safe and rational system. He quotes the four Gospels, and 
represents them as containing genuine and accurate accounts 
of Jesus Christ, his Apostles, and their doctrines. He also 
quotes from Romans, Corinthians, Gkilatians, Ephesians, Pfai- 
lippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, the Epistle of Peter, and 
the book of Revelation, which he expressly says, viras written 
by ** John the Apostle of Jesus Christ." He records that the 
writings of the iH*ophets and apostles, wei« read and expound- 
ed in the Christian assemUies for pubUc worship. This was 
before the companions of the Apostles had left the workL 

Hegissipus, a converted Jew, was bom soon after the death 
of John. He relates, that in a journey from Palestine to 
Rome, he conversed with many Bishops, all of whom held 
one and the same doctrine, and that ^ in every city, the same 
doctrines were taught, which the law and the prophets, and 
ike Lord teacheth ;" and by the expression, " the Lord," he 
shows that he considered the New Testament as of equal 
authority with the personal instructions of Christ. 

Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons, was contemporary wiA many 
who were the companions of the Apostles, and was the dis- 
ciple of Polycarp, the disciple of John the Apostle. He tes- 
tifies that the four Gk)spels were written by the men whose 
names they bear ; describes the authors, and the occasions 
on which they were written. He gives the same witness to 
the Acts, Romans, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, the two EpistFes to Timothy, the two 
Epistles of Peter, two of the Epistles of John, and of James, 
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and also the book of Revelation, which he expressly ascribes 
to John, as asserted by Polycarp, and the other associates of 
this Apostle. 

AthenagorcLSy the most polished and elegant of the early 
Christian writers, resided at Athens, and in his Apology for 
Christianity, presented to the Emperor Marcus Antoninus, 
and in other works, quotes from the (vospels of Matthew and 
John, and from Romans and Corinthians. 
. Tertidlian^ Bishop of Carthage, was bom before the asso- 
ciates of the Apostles had left the world. He recognizes the 
Gospels, as written by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; 
calls them apostolic men ; and asserts the authority of the 
sacred writings as inspired books, acknowledged by all the 
Christian church, from the earliest date. His woiks are filled 
with quotations, referring by name to the books where 
they are found, with long extracts from aU the books of the 
New Testament, except the Epistle of James, the first of 
Peter, and the second and third Epistles of John. He ex- . 
pressly affirms, that the Christian Scriptures were open to 
the inspection of all the world, both Christians and Heathens 
without exception. It also appears that they were translated 
fix>m their original Greek and Hebrew, into Latin, at this time. 

Contemporary with Tertullian, was Clement of Alexandria, 
who gives an account of the order in which the Grospels were 
written, and quotes almost all the books of the New Testa- 
ment by name, so' often, and so amply too, that his citations 
could well nigh suj^ly the whole of the New Testament, were 
it lost. 

Origen was the most learned and laborious of any of his 
cont^nporaries ; and it is said of him, that though he so much * 
recommended religion by his writings, he did it much more, by 
the general tenor of his life. So much was he respected, that 
even heathen writers consulted him, and dedicated their works 
lo Imn. He was horn also, before all the associates of the 
Apostles had left the earth. He lived in Egypt, and wrote a 
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threefold exposition of all the books of Scripture. In his 
writings which remain, he uniformly bears testimony to the 
authenticity of the New Testament, and is the first writer who 
makes out a regular catalogue of the books it contained. 

In the writings of Cyprian^ Bishop of Carthage, nearly 
contemporary with Origen, we have copious quotations firom 
almost all the books of the New Testament. 

These are all writers, who either knew the. Apostles perscm- 
ally, or had access to persons who must have seen them or 
their disciples. From that time, to the present day, the most 
abundant evidence can be found, that the Christian church 
universally have considered the sanie collections of writings, 
now included in the New Testament, as the authentic records 
of the accredited messengers of God. 

It is true, that the Christian church, when these writings 
were first collected, finom the different parts of the world, 
whither they were sent by the Apostles at first, and from 
whence copies were taken, were very cautious and particular, 
that none but the true writings of the Apostles should be ad- 
mitted. This sometimes occasioned discussions ; but about 
the middle of the fourth century, all claims of every kind had 
been diligently examined, and all discussions on this subject- 
were chiefly at an end. 

Jerome, an eininently learned man, of the fourth century^ 
resided in Palestine, and travelled through various countries, 
to investigate this subject. He makes out the catalogue of 
the books, and shows that he regarded those now found in 
the common English Bible, as what included all the works 
entitled to a place in the inspired volume. The amount of 
' testimony on this subject, is abundant, and must be entirely 
satisfactory and convincing to every candid mind, that will 
examine. 

The authority of the New Testament, can be proved also, 
by quotations from Heathen writers, from Jewish writers, 
and from the writings of various heretics, in different ages^ 
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The evidence which establishes the authenticity of the Old 
Testament is, if possible, still stronger than that in regard to 
the New. The manner in which it is proved is, by showing 
that no book could be imposed on a whole nation like that of 
the Jews, as the writings of their lawgiver, and their religious 
teachers, who resided among them, if they were forgeries. — 
That as books were riot printed, but written, and were very 
scarce, the knowledge of the origin of such valuable works as 
containing the national laws and religion of the Jews, could 
not be lost, nor a knowledge of the authors of such writings 
lost. 

It is proved also, by showing that the Jews could have no 
motive for forging or corrupting their sacred books ; that a 
particular tribe was set apart for the express purpose of pre- 
serving these recprds, and the religious establishments foun- 
ded on them ; that the Jews regarded their sacred books 
with such reverence, that they would suffer death, rather than 
give them up ; that at the Babylonish captivity the original 
Hebrew, ceased to be a spoken language, so that after that, 
the Old Testament, which was still preserved in the original 
Hebrew, could not have been corrupted ; that after this peri- 
od, the Old Testament was translated into both the Chaldee, 
and Greek, as well as various other languages, and that the 
versions of the Old Testament, in these ancient languages, 
agree vnth the collection, in our common Bible. It is also 
most strongly proved by showing that Christ and his Apostles 
quoted from the books of the Old Testament, in a way which 
proved that they regarded them as the inspired word of God, 
and that Christ directly commanded the Jews to ** search the 
Scriptures," which they then had, and which we now have, 
without any restriction, thus showing, that he regarded all, as 
of equal authority. 

It is proved also, by showing, that a denial of the authenti- 
city of these records, involves contradictions and absurdities, 
which no man of common s^nae can believe. 
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Beside the evidence of human testimony) on this subject, 
there is a great amount of internal evidence , from the charac- 
ter of the writings themselves, where every thing has the 
Consistency of truth ; from the language and style of the wri- 
ters, which correspond exactly with the age of the world, 
the country, the habits, character, and modes of thought, to 
be expected from those who profess to write theni ; from the 
minute and muhiplied particulars of persons, places, times, 
and occurrences, which any forged writing would have avoid- 
ed, as leading to detection ; from the perfect agreement of 
all these particulars^ with the writings of historians, both hea- 
then and Christian ; from the purity, truth, and piety, which 
marks every sentiment of these pages, where the writers as* 
sert their claims; and from various other ccmsideraticMDS 
whi<^h cannot even be suggested. 

All this is positive evidence, in favour of the the assump- 
tion, that the books of our common BiUe, were written by 
the accredited organs of communication between God and 
man, and there is not a single well established fact of contra* 
ry proof. No evidence can be brought, from all the eollec- 
ted records of antiquity, to show that any other human beings 
were ever suspected, o[ having written these books, except 
those who claim to be the authors. Of course, this is a case 
in which there is an abundance of evidence in favour, and no 
contradictory proof, while in all other concerns, men are obli- 
ged to be satisfied witli only preponderating evidence. 

The next thing t6be proved is, that the books of the eoia» 
mon English Bible, have been correctly preserved from a{ter« 
ations, since the time of the Apostles. 

Ther6 are only two ways in which they cotdd be thus cor- 
nq>ted ; the firet, is by persons, who, desi^iedfy, either omit- 
ted, or added to these books ; or else by the carelessness of 
transcribers, the Bible has been unmtentumally and accidm^ 
taUy corrupted. 

The following is the jwwf tfiat it has not been tcilfuaycor^ 
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rupted. In regard to the Old Testament, the testimony of 
Christ and his Apostles, vouches for its authority till their time. 
We have then only to prove, that the Bible has not been wil- 
fully (Corrupted since the time of the Apostles. 

The impossibility of the success of any such attempt, was 
so obvious, that such a thing would not have been attempted 
by any rational person. For it has been shown, that before 
the Apostles left the world, the copies of the different books 
of the New. Testament, were scattered all over the earth, and 
were soon translated into various languages. Such an at- 
tempt, therefore, would have been deemed absurd ; but even 
had it been made, it would instantly have been detected^ — 
For the Christian world, even before the Apostles died, was 
divided into sects, who narrowly watched each other. If any 
project had been formed, to corrupt the Scriptures by one 
sect, it would have instantly been discovered by others. The 
Jews also, were the bitter enemies of Chistianity, held the 
Old Testament in common with Christians, and would have 
discovered any attempt to corrupt these writings. Christians 
also, were surrounded by Heathen enemies, who had access 
to their sacred books, and would have rejoiced to havie dis- 
covered and proclaimed such facts, had they taken place. — 
There was no time since the Apostles, when it would not 
have been an absolute impossibility, to have corrupted,all the 
copies of the Scriptures. 

If such an event had taken place, it could not but have been 
Jmown. It must have been a subject of general notoriety. 
But no historian records, even any attempts to corrupt the 
widely disseminated word of (Jod, in all its various versions, 
and dispersions. The manuscript writings of the New Tes- 
tament preserved from ancient time, written before printing 
was invented, are some of them a thousand years old, and 
the^e in all matters of any importance, agree with our standard 
copy, and all the manuscripts which have been discovered in 
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the world, agree in such a way, as to prove, that no mlful 
corruption, has ever found its way into the sacred Scriptures. 

But beside the agreement of manuscripts, is the agreement 
of all the different versions, or translations, which were made 
from the original Greek, into the various languages of the 
earth. Among these versions may be mentioned those 
which were made into the Ancient Syriac, the Philoxenian 
Syriac, the Syriac translation for Jerusalem, the Egyptian 
version, the Arabic version, the Ethiopic version, the Arme- _ 
nian version, the PersiJBui version, the Gothic version, the Scla- 
vonic version, and the Anglo Saxon version. All these are 
very ancient, and some of them were made very near 
the time of the Apostles. These different versions, which 
are still preserved, agree in such a way as to demonstrate 
that no wilful corruption has been made in any of them. 

It is necessary in the next place, to exhibit the proof, that 
the commissioned messengers appointed by God, to instruct 
mankind, did not record any falsehoods, either from igno- 
rance, prejudice, or mistake. Had not men often maintain- 
ed opinions in opposition to this, it would seem singular,' to 
attempt to bring proof, that when God intended to make a 
Revelation to man, of truth and duty, he did not choose per- 
sons, who from weakness, prejudice, and ignorance, would 
not succeed in the attempt, but would render it entirely nu- 
gatory by their blunders. But it appears that many persons, 
who say that the Bible is a revelation from God, assert that • 
it is a mixture of truth and falsehood, owing to the' fact that ' 
the Apostles were incompetent to the task assigned them, and 
from error of education, ignorance, or other causes, have 
made various and exceedingly dangerous mistakes. 

That this is an irrational and false assumption, must appear 
from the fact, that Christ selected them as his ministers, com- 
municated to them all needful information, commissioned 
Ihem « to teach all nations," and promised them the aid of 
the Holy Spirit to " guide them mto all truth." It appears 
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also, from the assertions of the Apostles, respecting both 
themselves, and each other. They claim to be competent 
teachers, to be under the special guidance of Gk)d in commu- 
nicating truths, and demanded that mankind should submit 
to their authority. The evidence then, that establishes their 
veracity, establishes the fact, that they were not liable to 
mistakes, nor in any way incompetent to fulfil the duties of 
their holy office. This same fact is established by the fore- 
going proof, which shows that, the companions of the Apos- 
tles, their disciples, and all the Christian world, at the tinae 
they wrot6, considered them as divinely inspired men, and 
their works, the unfailing standard of truth. 

The next thing which is to be. proved is, that the Scrip- 
tures are not corrupted by the carelessness of ti*anscribers, 
so but that we can determine with certainty, all the doctrines 
and truths communicated by their authors, without fear of 
deception. The following considerations need to be premi- 
sed in establishing this conclusion. The first is, that in de- 
termining as to the communication of truth by language, it is 
not the exact selection of words, which is to be regarded, so 
much as the nature of the idea, which the combination of 
words conveys. Twelve persons might all receive a certain 
fact to record separately, and when their productions were 
compared together, they might every one express the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in regard to the cir- 
cumstances communicated^ and yet each individual may have 
both his selection of words, and his mode of arrangement 
diflfer essentially from those of each of the other persons. 

The Scriptures, from the commencement, are written upon 
this principle. The idea^ were received by the sacred 
writers from God, on all matters of doctrme and duty, and 
then they were left to express them, each in his own peculiar 
mode, subject to the supervision of the Inspiring Spirit. — 
This directing and controlling agency of Grod, did not forbid 
the expression of the private opinion of the writers, on sub- 
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jects not a matter of revelation ; for in one p]ace, St. Paul, 
when applying a rule of duty to a particular case, states that 
it was his own private judgment, an4 not the revealed will of 
God. It was a case where men were at liberty to exercise 
their own discretion, and the Apostle expressed his opinion, 
taking care that his readers should not feel bound, as they 
would have done, had it come with the authority of his other 
instructions. Immediately after, he claims again the author- 
ity of God, in the directions he gives. Neither did this Di- 
vine supervision, forbid the writers from copying from other 
true records ; for it appears that a considerable-part of the 
Old Testament, was copied from the public records of the 
Jewish nation. The direction of the Holy Spirit, was such, 
that the writers were " guided into all truth,** and preserved 
from recording error. But they were left to their own modes 
of expression, and habits of arrangement and composition. 
This accounts for some peculiarities of style and arrangement, 
discoverable in some parts of the Bible. 

The Old Testament was' at first written in Hebrew, and 
the New Testament in Greek. But soon the ideas clothed 
in these languages, were to be re-clothed in the various lan- 
guages of the earth. To translate from one language to 
another,demands simply this exercise, that the translator obtain 
from the original, the exact ideas to be conveyed, and then 
that he express them, in the words of another language, so that 
the new version will convey exactly the same ideas. 

But languages are so different in their character, that often 
some ideas which the words of one language will express, 
cannot all be conveyed by words that will exactly correspond 
in another language. This makes the original languages of 
the Scriptures the resort to obtain the nicest and most exact 
shades of meaning. 

By this is not meant, that language is deficient, so that it is 
ever necessary to convey ei false meaning, by translation, but 
only that sometimear, some little additional ideas or circum- 
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Stances, are omitted, for want of expressive words.* There 
are some peculiarly short and pithy expressions in English, 
which cannot be translated, with all their expressiveness, into 
French ; and -there are some, things, which, when expressed 
in French, are lively and spirited, that when expressed in 
English, lose all this sprightliness and vivacity, by the new 
dress, and simply for want of words that include just the 
same combination of ideas found in the French. It is a fact, 
therefore, that by translations, the exeict truth may always be 
conveyed, even when, from a want of similar words, some of 
its accompanying circumstances may be omitted. 

No writing then, can be called false, unless, by the use of 
language, an idea is conveyed which is inconsistent with truth ; 
and a translation is perfect and complete, just in proportion 
to the success of the translator in expressing all the ideas of 
the original, without any false, or additional ones. 

The question then, in regard to the preservation of the 
Scriptures is not, are the same vxrrds in which the original re- 
cord was written, preserved without any variations, but are the 
same ideas, preserved, by the various words in which they are 
expressed ? 

It has been shown, that it is certain, that we have the 
copies of the very works, which were written by the persons 
selected by God to communicate his will ; and that it is im- 
possible that any unlful alteration should have been made. 
Of course, then, the question is, have the translators and copy- 
ists made such mistakes from carelessness, as that we have 
not the true record preserved ? . In reply to this, it appears 
that there are now more than eleven hundred manuscripts of 
the Old Testament, either in the original Hebrew, or in 
Greek, iand some of them nearly a thousand years old. These 
are not all entire, but some contain one part and some another. 
There are also manuscripts of the New Testament of equal 
age, and some even twelve hundred years old, and of still 
greater number than those of the Old Testament. Griesbach 
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alone collected three hundred and fifty of these manuscripts 
of the New Testament. 

Beside these, there are the multiplied ancient versions 
into different languages, which can be collected, and the 
writings of the Christian lathers, who have quoted them so 
abundantly. Thousands of learned men have been diligently 
employed in collecting and comparing these works, and many 
of them have made it the business of their Uves. In this la- 
borious research, abundant evidence has been ftuni^hed, that 
the truths of the Old and New Testament hav^ been preserved, 
unmixed with falsehood, from the carelessness of transcribers. 
It is true, a great many mistakes have been founds in the 
multitudes of copies, collected from every country, and in all 
languages ; and it would have demanded the working of an 
express miracle for every copy of these works, to have pre. 
vented such mistakes. But after all, there is.every thing short 
of a miracle, in the results of thi^ examination. Though it is 
well known with how much veneration, both Jews and Chris- 
tians, regarded their sacred books, and how much pain^ was 
taken to secure a correct transcript, yet considering the great 
length of time, and the almost innumerable multipUcation of 
copies, the accuracy and faithfiilness of the preservation of 
these sacred treasures, is truly wonderful. The following is 
testimony which is established by the concurrence of all whosQ 
learning, research, and integrity, qu^ify them to be competent 
judges on this subject. 

Speaking of the various readings which have been collected 
together in the course of these multiplied examinations. Home 
gives this as the result. Not one hundredth part of them, 
either makes, or can make, the least perceptible, or at least 
any material alteration of the sense, in any modern version. 
They consist almost wholly of palpable errors, either in spell- 
ing, grammar, or the position of words, where no one could 
hesitate as to the meaning conveyed. Sometimes they con- 
sist in the omission of an article, or the substitution of one 
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word for another of the same meaning, or in the omission or 
transposition of one or two words. Even the few that do 
change the sense, affect it mostly in passages relating to his- 
tory, or geography, which can easily be corrected, or are of 
no material consequence. Those few that relate to matters 
of consequence, do not place us in uncertainty. We know 
they are simply mistakes of transcription, and by collecting 
oth jr manuscripts and versions, or by referring to the writings 
of the Christian fathers, the true meaning can ordinarily 1>e 
settled. Or, if this should fail, there is another infallible re- 
sort. Every doctrine and duty of any consequence, is record- 
ed so often, and in so niany various ways in the Bible, that no 
one is ever dependent upon one passage, or even upon a 
small number, for the record of any important truth, and 
these doubtful expressions could soon be settled by reference 
to undisputed passages where the same subject is discussed. 

The^dttiost incorrect manuscripts on earth, could not per- 
vert, or alter, one article of faith, or destroy one moral pre- 
cept. All the omissions of all the ancient manuscripts put 
together, do not remove any one doctrine of faith or practice 
from the Bible, and all the accidental additions, which have 
been discovered, do not introduce a single new point, either 
of faith or practice. The general uniformity of the manu- 
scripts of the New Testament, which were dispersed through 
all the countries of the known \^orld, and in so great a variety 
of languages, is truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the 
veneration in which the Scriptures have been held, and the 
singular care taken in translating and preserving them pure. 
When, therefore, those who attempt to shake the confidence 
of mankind in the Bible, make such a display of the 150,000 
various readings^ the above account furnishes a solution of 
the difficulty. It is true, that as many mistakes, and proba- 
bly more thari these, have been discovered in the many thou- 
sand manuscripts and versions of the Bible^' but most of these 
are slight mistakes of transcription, easily rectified, and none 
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of them occasion any difficulty, in learning all the doctrines 
and precepts, taught by the sacred writers. 

The last thing to be established is, the correct translation 
of the common English Bible. 

In regard to this, one remark may be premised, with refer- 
ence to the gradual change of occasional words in every lan- 
guage, as time passes away. The present translation of the 
Bible, was made more than two hundred years ago, and since 
that time, some few words in the English lai^guage, have be- 
come disused, and some have varied their signification in a slight 
degree in the ordinary uiJe of them. Thus the word hruit^ for 
noise, is no longer in use. Such words as moreover^ neverthe- 
less, &c. are seldom used ; and as an example of varied use, 
may be mentioned the word charity. At the time the Bible 
was translated, it was ordinarily used the same as lave, or 
benevolence. It is now usually confined to one particular ex- 
pression of love, or benevolence, exhibited by givii^ to the 
poor. It is often used to signify, also, that particular expres- 
sion of benevolence which is exhibited, in kind feelings to-' 
ward those who differ from us in opinions. But in the Bible, 
it is used to signify the general principle of christian love, an 
expressed in all its various ways. 

. But this change in the English language has been so slight, 
that there are but very few passages in the present translation 
of the Bible, that are at all affected by it, so that tKoiigh a 
new translation, in a more modem dress, would make some 
passages plainer, yet there are benefits much more substantia], 
which would be lost in attempting to make any new transla- 
tion, take the place of the common one. 

The following account of the manner in which our present 
translation was obtained, wiU exhibit the ground for the great 
confidence which is always expressed concerning it, by those 
who are the most competent to judge conceniing its merits. In 
1603, King Jamed of England, determined to secure an exact 
and accurate translation of the Bible. He accordingly ajp- 
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pointed fifty-four of the best Biblical scholars in England and 
Scotland, to perfbrm this work, all of them being distinguished 
for piety and profound learning. 

The following was the method adopted by the direction of 
the King. These fifty-four persons were divided into six 
olasses. Ten of them established tbemselvefs at Westminster, 
cuid were to translate the Bible from Genesis through Kings* 
JEight assembled at Cambridge, and were to translate from 
Kings to Isaiah. Seven met at Oxford, who were to translate 
the Prt^hets. Eight others assembled at Oxford, to trans- 
late the Gk)spels, Acts, and Revelation. Seven met at West- 
minster, to translate the several Epistles. Another company 
^were appointed for the Apocr5T)ha. The Deans of Westmin- 
ster and Chester, and the Professors of Hebrew and Greek 
in Oxford and Cambridge, were appointed directors of the 
several companies, ' Beside these, three or four of the most an- 
cient and grave divines of the Universities, were appointed to 
confer and oversee the progress of the several translations. 

When this general arrangement was made, each individual 
had his separate portion allotted. When the classes met, 
each trandator read his own portion, and while he was doing 
it, all the rest of the translators compared the reading with the 
original Greek and Hebrew, or other standard versions, or 
else with various versions in modem tongues, which they held 
in their hand, while each person read. The part thus criti- 
cised by one company was sent to each of the other classes, 
to be examined by them in the same way. Each person 
present made corrections if he pleased, and the matter wag 
decided by the united opinion of the company. If any diffi- 
culties occured, letters were addressed to learned men, in 
various parts of the world, to obtain their aid, and to consult 
other standard manuscripts. Letters were sent by the King, 
to the Bishops of the kingdom, admonishing them of this 
translation, which was going forward, that they might advise 
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and chaige all learned men, to give their aid and connselt and 
send their observations to the translators. 

About three years were diligently employed by these ven* 
erable persons, in this important labour. At the expiration 
of that time, three complete copies of the Bible, thus transla* 
ted and revised, were sent to London ; one firom Westminster, 
one from Cambridge, and one from Oxford. A committee 
of six, two from each of the companies, was then a|q)ointed 
to superintend and revise the publicatiim of the work. There 
are copies preserved of the very earliest editions of this most 
invaluable translation, and our common English Bible is the 
result of the labours of these learned and faithful tranalaton* 
When it is considered how widely the Eki^ish language isr 
disseminated, through all parts of the earth, and the immense 
influence which Great Britain and the United States will exert 
on the destinies of the worid, when it is considered how many 
millions were depending on that work, which was thus-pre* 
paring for future generations, how interesting and sublime it 
is to look back and see the overruling Providence which 
was foreseeing and directing all. If the King who devised 
this noble project, and the learned and venerable ^men who 
were employed in executing it, had foreseen the mi|^ty 
interests committed to their hands, they could not have pro* 
ceeded with greater wisdom, fiedthfulness, and care. - 



CHAPTER XIX. 

oil KNOWLEDGE GAINED BT BEVELATIQR. 

The preceding article maintains the position, that all per- 
sons who possess a copy of the common English Bible, have 
access to a Revelation from God, made to the Apostles, which 
is correctly preserved, and faithfully translated. It will now 
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be shown, that whoever will give suitable attention to this ^ 
Revelation, can learn the very truths which were thus com- 
municated, and can gain more certainty in regard to this- 
knowledge than can be gained on any other subject, connected 
with the happiness of man. For in all matters that relate to 
business, pleasure, and the pursuits of life, men are necessi- 
tated to act from prepondercOing evidence, and often with 
very great uncertainties ; but in relation to the eternal inter- 
ests of a future scene, man may arrive at what amounts to a 
certainty. 

Such an amount of evidence, as can be brought to bear on 
the truth of Christianity, and the authority, correct preservap 
tion, and faithfid translation of the Bible, can be furnished in 
favour of no project, that engages the attention of man. For 
such enterprizes all depend on the laws of experience, to 
which there are always exceptions, and on a combination of 
uncertainties, the results of which, no human foresight can 
predict The navigator knows not when shipwrecks will 
occur ; the farmer knows not when his crops will fail ; the 
merchant is uncertain how his projects will succeed ; every 
thing in life goes on by the guidance of probabilities. But he 
that takes the word of God, to fix his course for future ages, 
and to plant his eternal hopes, may have the evidence of suc- 
cess that amounts to certainty ; may attain a confidence of 
belief, such as can be gained from no other source, and 
on no other subject. 

Yet when we look abroad into the world, and observe the 
experience of mankind, it would seem very reasonable to draw 
exactly opposite conclusions. For there is probably no one 
thing, about which there are a greater variety of opinions than 
the Bible. Some men believe it is a collection of forgeries, 
from the hand of dishonest and foolish impostors. Some 
believe it is a collection of writings to which considerable 
reverence is due, as the records or history of Christianity, in 
which most of the facts related are true, but ccmtaining much 
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error, from the prejudices, and ignorance of the men who 
wrote it, which together with the interpolations, and the mis- 
takes of transcribers and translators, have filled it with blun- 
ders, while there is nothing lefl but the light of reason, to 
detect truth from falsehood, and on subjects too where reason 
caimot guide. Others beUeve that it is a Revelation in the 
sense ordinarily intended ; that is, a communication from 
God, so written that men have the means of knowing his wilL 

In regard to what Revelation teaches, there is a still greater 
variety of opinion. Some believe that Christ was the true 
God, and render him homage and worship, as the Supreme 
Divinity. Others believe this to be idolatry, and that wor- 
ship is owed to the Father alone. Some believe that an 
amiable disposition, a faithful discharge of the relative and 
social duties of life, and a respectful attention to the ordinan- 
ces and worship of God, will prepare the soul for a state of 
eternal happiness. Others maintain that an entire change of 
the affections and governing purpose of life must be effected, 
to secure this momentous object. Some beUeve that there 
is no future punishmennt, but that all men will be finally and 
forever happy, whatever may be their conduct in this world. 
Others believe that there will be some future punishment, 
though they cannot decide what will be its nature, or contin- 
uance. Others hold that those who do not commence an en- 
tirely new moral character in this life, will, through eternity, 
increase in habits of selfishness and crime, and be punished 
forever as a consequence of this course. 

It is, therefore, a question of no little interest to determine 
what are the causes, wliich produce such a variety of belief, 
in regard to the Bible, and the truths it records. For, by 
reason alone, we should infer that the Creator intended to 
communicate truth to man, he would not put it in the form of 
falsehood, nor allow it to be so corrupted, or so imperfectly 
expressed, that no man could know whether he understood 
it, or not. This deduction of reason is substantiated by Rev- 
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elation. We there read, that the " law of the Lord is per- 
fect^ eonverting the soul ; the testimony of the Lord is *iire, 
making wise the simple ; the commandments of the Lord are 
pure, enlightening the eyes ; the judgments of the Lord are 
true, and righteous altogether.^ And the Apostle assures us, 
that " all Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for in- 
struction in righteousness," that man may <^ be perfect, ihich 
roughly furnished to every gocKi work." 

The first reason which may be mentioned for these great 
diversities of opinion as to the character of the Bible, and the 
truths it communicates, is a vxmt of attention to this Reve- 
lation. 

Judging from th^ anxiety of men to secure happiness, and 
avoid pain, as \iiA9 life is so transient, and every day so liable 
to end, we should expect that there would be nothing which 
would so deeply interest all mankind, as a book which pro- 
fessed to tell of another world, and to convey instruction as 
to the way of securing happiness and avoiding suffering, in a 
future state. Especially would this be anticipated, if it was 
found that this communication declared Ihe soul immortal in 
its capacities for suffering and misery, and gave strong inti- 
mations of a truth, conveyed by reason alone, that there were 
to be two classes of minds in a fiiture state, one class forever 
selfish, and thus forever wretched, and the other class benev- 
olent, and thus forever happy. We should suppose that the 
first thing which would occupy all minds would be, securing 
the means of understanding whether this is a true Revelation 
from Gk)d ; whether it does teach such truths ; and what is 
the course to be taken, to avoid the endless consequences of 
guilt, and to secure the eternal rewards of virtue. 

We should suppose, that as this communication was in the 
common language of life, that all mankind would furnish them- 
selves with the rules of interpreting language, and the neces- 
sary knowledge, and not run the hazard of the negligence of 
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Others, in matters of such eternal and infinite moment. We 
should expect to see children taught how to interpret language 
as the first and most interesting concern of life, as thus fitting 
them to understand the Revelation of God, upon which their 
everlasting hopes were resting. We should expect to see 
combinations of men, formed to obtain accurate and correct 
copies and translations of this work, and that no expense or 
trouble would be spared, in securing to every member of the 
human family, the means of understanding for himself this 
invaluable record. • 

As the Bible was vnritten at different periods of the world, 
by persons surrounded by different modes of-society, different 
forms of government, different scenes in nature, and in art, so 
that their illustrations, comparisons, and i^egories, by which 
they convey instruction, relate to many things that require a 
knowledge of these peculiarities, we should expect that men 
would be interested in studying the geography, natural history, 
manners and customs, laws and institutions of society in those 
ages, so that the Bible could be more readily understood. 

We should expect that teachers of childhood and youth, 
would first of all take care that those committed to their 
charge, should understand the evidences of Christianity, and 
the proof that the Bible was the word of God, so that they 
mi^t place a rational confidence in it, and not that weak re- 
liance which rests on mere hearsay. We should expect the 
teachers of religion, would be sure that all their people were 
fully instructed on such subjects, that they thoroughly under- 
stood all these evidences of the authority and integrity of 
Revelation, and were fiimished with the rules of interpreting 
language, and all the aids necessary to a clear and certain 
knowledge of the truths contained. 

And as all the most valuable hopes and dearest interests of 
man were suspended on this foundation, we should expect 
that few would be found who would venture to attempt shak- 
ing the confidence of their fellow men in the truth or'authori- 
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ty of this Revelation, and that whoever made such an irra- 
tional and criminal attempt, would universally be regarded as 
the common enemy of mankind. 

But though these are expectations which would result, in 
reasoning simply from observing the ordinary care of men, 
in securing their own interests, yet the deductions of experi- 
ence in this matter, would lead to very different conclusions. 
As we look abroad into the world, there is scarcely any object, 
however trifling, which does not seem to gain more attention, 
than the Word of God. Probably more than three quarters 
of those in this country, who have access to this work, never 
ffotuntarily spent an hour in seriously looking over its pages, 
from any interest to discover what wore- its instructions on 
any particular doctrine, or matter of duty. 

Parents seldom seem to feel any interest in having their chil- 
dren taught the grounds of believing it the Revelation of God, 
nor are any pains ordinarily taken, to teach children the proper 
mode of interpreting its language, or the knowledge necessary 
to understand its various allusions and illustrations. No school 
book is known to be in existence in this country, which has 
either of these objects in view. We see no anxiety exhibited 
by any community of men in reference to this subject. Man- 
kind seem to believe the Bible true as a matter of mere report, 
because their fathers did before them, and all their neighbours 
do. Religious teachers fait in with the common notions of so- 
ciety, and leave their people uninstructed in the foundation of 
their confidence in the Bible, to believe in it because it is the 
feshion, and thus to give up belief when the fa^cm changes. 
If it is a fact, that belief is always {n'oportioned to the amount 
of evidence exhibited to the mind, it is a matter of seriou^ 
enquiry, as to the probable amount of belief in the evidences 
€i Christianity, and of the correct preservation, and faitUiil 
translation of the Revelation of Grod, where neither parents, 
nor instructers, nor the teachers of Christianity, except in 
rare cases, ever make this a subject of instructioh. 
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Meantime those who would destroy the confidence of man- 
kind in the Bible, are much more industrious in sapping the 
faith of men in this inspired record. Some of our leading 
and most elegant historians, are those who have made this one 
direct object of their efibrts, and many of the works most 
commonly read by youth have this insidious tendency. Infi- 
dels are open in their efforts to destroy Christianity, while 
there are others, who in periodicals, in newspapers, and firom 
the pulpit, are teaching men that the Apostles were incompe- 
tent to record the instructions of God, and left their works 
fiill of errors and mistakes ; that the Old Testaihent is a mix- 
ture of truth with Jewish fables, that the Bible is interpolated, 
and altered, and defaced, so that reason is now the best and 
most substantial guide in leading to heaven. 

In like manner, the mode of obtaining a correct knowledge 
of the truths of the Bible, seems a matter of little interest. 
Men seem to suppose that it is tlie exclusive business of reli- 
gious teachers, to learn to interpret the Bible, and every man 
is willing thus to trust his faith, to the diligence and faithful- 
ness of another. Some persons appear to feel a pride in 
their indifference on this subject, and boast that they never 
trouble themselves about such contested points ; as if the 
mode of securing their own eternal happiness, was a matter 
to be left to grave divines, and learned theologians. 

As the result of this inattention to the inspired volume, 
mankind, in relation to their belief, are the creatures of cir- 
cumstances, and a man's faith is determined more by his lat- 
itude and longitude, than by his intellectual efforts, and his 
candid and serious examination of the Records of truth. 
• But there is another, and still more powerful cause, opera- 
ting to produce these diversities of opinion, a eause which 
operates not only directly when examining the truths of Rev- 
elation, but which is in a great degree, the cause of the inat^ 
tention of mankind to the word of God. This cause is found 
in the nature of the truths revealed, and the duties required 
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in thd Bible. It he» previously been shown how much influ- 
ence the leading desires of the mind have, in making those 
ideas most in consonance with the wishes, vivid and distinct, 
so that those which are agreeable, are objects of continued 
contemplation. Whatever truths, therefore, are^ found in 
agreement with the chief deshres of the mind in reveUtioo, 
are reiidily recognized and become prominent, while truths 
wfaicll are painful, are more faintly conceived. Yet it has 
been shown^ that in spite of this phenomenon of mind, if tjie 
attentioo oan only be secured, truth will produce its effect on 
the ' toindy and cause the belief even of what is painful. — 
Therejfore, inattention is generally the resort of most minds^ 
and the world as a general fact, have no fixed opinion, at all 
on the sttbjects of Revelation. 

But those of a more reflecting cast, who do attend to these 
truths, are liable to continual influence, from the wishes and 
desires of the mind. That man who is sincerely seeking for 
duty, and is willing to obey, whatever he finds to be the will 
of his Creator, is prepared to find the truths of the Bible with- 
out danger of mistake. But most men come to the Inspired 
Volume, fiill of the business, cares, and pleasures of this life. 
Their leading desires are for the riches, honours, and enjoy- 
ments of the world. They are living to secure the greatest 
amount of earthly good to themselves, and to those most inti- 
mately connected with them, and with these desires they find 
little to meet their wishes in the Bible. There they find this 
law of their Creator, which is to stand when heaven and earth 
shall pass away. 

" Tfum shaU hoe the Lord thy Gody with all Ay heort, and 
with all thy soul^ and with all thy mindf and with all thy strength^ 
and thy neighbour as thyself.^ And when He dwelt on earthy 
they find Him still urging these unchanging requisitions. ""Lay 
not upffjft yourselves treasures upon earth, but lay up for your-* 
9dves treasures in heaven. Seek ye first Hie kingdwn of God, 
and his righteousness. Love not the worldj neither the things 
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of the iDorld. He that loveth father or mother more thanmef 
is not worthy of tne, and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than fne, is not worthy of me. And whosoever doth not deny 
himself daily J (tnd take up his cross^ and come after me, cannot 
be my disciple. Enter ye in at the strait gate^for wide is the 
gate, aiul broad is the uxiy, that Uadeth to destruction^ and 
many there he who go in thereat ; because strait is the gatSf 
and narrow is the way that leadeth unto life^ and few there be 
that find it. Without holiness^ no man shall see the hordT ' 

Such are the requisitionii of Revelation, i^K>n a biuy» an 
ambitious, a pleasure-loving world. These are hard sajringg, 
but still more painful, are the awfiil sanctions that enforce 
obedience. , 

^ The Lord Jesus Christ shall be revealed from heaven m 
faming fire^ taking vengeance on them that know runt God^ and 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction^ from thepresence of the 
Lord^ and from the glory of his power. And those that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall wake^ some to everlasting l^e^ 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt,^ and at the wind- 
ing up of the closing and awfiil scenes of this world, this is to 
be the sentence of the Almighty Judge : ^ He that is unfustf 
let him be unjust stilU ond he that is filthy^ let him be filthy 
stilly and he that is holy, let him be hcly still.^_ 

These causes are sufficient to account for the variety of 
belief now existing among mankind in regard to the Revelation 
of God, and the truths it teaches. Men grow up without 
being taught to study the Bible, or to learn the evidence of 
it& truths, and hearing certain opinions advocated by parents 
and friends around them, and as a matter of course adopt 
them. All the prejudices of habit, and family, aik} party at- 
tachments gather around, as life advances, while geherally 
q>eaking, it is for man's interest as the world judges, to re- 
main in the belief in: which he was educated. For any such 
changes, are generally accompanied by the loss of eatimatioiD 
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and regaid among many of those wbose good opinion is most 
valued and desired. 

If this were a subject upon which mankind employed tlieir 
intellectual powers, if opinions were adopted as the result of 
attention to the evidence of the authority of the Bible, and of 
studying the oracles of Truth, employing the common sense 
rules of language in interpreting this record, trusting to the 
intellect which the Creator bestowed for this purpose, to the 
fflncerity of the desire to learn truth, and to continued diligent 
and patient investigation and comparison of all that is written 
for our instruction ; if this were the common method by which 
men cu^uire their opinions as to what the word of Gkxl 
teaches, the wide spread dissensions of the Christian world, 
would indeed give countenance to the fear, that 'RevelatioYi is 
of no essential aid in imparting assurance, as to what are the 
instructions of the Creator to his creatures. 

But the diligent and faithful seeker of truth, after having 
patiently exam'uied the overwhelming evidence of the truth of 
.Christianity, the authority and accuracy of its records, the 
fiuthiiilness of their preservation and translation ; after having 
obtained and arranged the rules which he employs in under- 
standing other books and the common language of life, and 
secured the knowledge necessary to apply them to* the word 
of Ck)d ; after having applied these rules, on every subject of 
enquiry connected with the doctrines and duties of religion, 
by collecting and comparing all that the Bible teaches on the 
several points of importance, can make up his mind with a 
degree of certainty known on no other subject of importance, 
and of which no other subject, from its very nature, can fur^ 
^ nish such complete satisfaction. 

Such a man never can have his ^*faiih^ though he may 
often find his ^^ patience**' greatly tried, when he goes out into 
the world. He will sometimes be met by the Infidel, who, 
with a supercilious sneer, vnll question his intellectual powers, 
and pity, his bigotry, and smile at the narrow prejudices of 
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education ; but who, when called to defend his own feith, to 
exhibit proofs of his knowledge on this subject, and his AHl 
in reasoning, exhibits the most shamefid jgnorance, and the 
most pitiable weakness. 

Again, he will meet those who assail the word of God as a 
mixture of truth and falsehood, as a collection of wise sayings 
and Jewish fables, as a medley of pure truth, and blinding 
errors, as a record made up of the blundering accounts of the 
Apostles, interspersed with the blundering errors of transcri- 
bers and translators. From such he will hear of his blind 
attachment to creeds, of his strange neglect of his reasoning 
powers, of the puerility and absurdity of the dogmas of his 
cruel and bigoted faith, of the importance of reason, and the 
dignity and independence of the human mind. He will be 
told that men should throw off the shackles of prejudice, and 
think for themselves ; that there are but a few such inde- 
pendent minds in the world, and that his admonisher, by 
good fortune, happened to be bom as one among such minds. 
And yetftwhen such pretensions are examined, in all proba- 
bility, he will find himself in collision with a man, who 
never read a volume on the subject of the Evidences of 
Christianity in his life, who does not even know where to 
look for the mode of establishing the Sacred Canon, who 
could not tell, when or where it is pretended the several books 
were written, or how they were preserved, or how they fouifd 
their way into the Sacred Volume ; who knows not from 
any examination, by whom, or how, or when the Bible was 
written, preserved, and translated. He encounters dne, who 
has never acquired the knowledge necessary to enable him to 
judge whether there are mistakes in the Bible, or not, who, 
if he is asked what are the rules of interpretation employed, 
andthe method used in studying and digesting the Bible, wodd 
be astounded at the irrelevancy of the question. He meets 
with one, who pins his faith on the • information he occasion- 
ally obtains from the pulpit, and from the anonymous < writers 
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of periodicals, pamphlets, newspapers, and tracts ; who retails 
the slaiig about reason, and interpolations, and one hundred 
and forty thousand various readings, and the independence of 
the human mind, and the nobility of man, without knowing 
what reason is, or what its fair deductions are ; who never 
examined any legitimate source of information, to learn the 
nature of these various readings and interpolations, and never 
turned his thoughts long enough from his business, or plea- 
sure, to give his mind a chance to gain independence, or to 
develope its nobility. . 

Or if he should chance to encounter one of this class, whose 
information and research was more extended, he would find 
him busily employed, on the one hand, in praising and illustra- 
ting Christianity, in descanting on its evidences, and labouring 
most faithfully to prove that its truth was established by com-' 
petent ivitnesses ; while on the other hand, he is labouring as 
hard to prove the Bible fiill of mistakes, its authors encum- 
bered with Jewish prejudices and ignorance, and guilty of 
such tremendous mistakes in their records, that men of com- 
mon sense, would not admit them as competent witnesses on 
any subject less important, than that of religion. He will find 
such an one, toiling to beautify the superstructure of Chris- 
tianity, clearing away its rubbish, and re-polishing its front,, 
while ever and anon, he plucks from the foundation its very 
corner stones ; and if any one attempts to stay his daring hand, 
he points to all he has done for the ornaments above, still toils 
at the destruction below, and alternately smiles at th6 weak- 
ness, or mourns over the uncharitableness, of those who deny 
his claims as a '^ wise master builder." As time ptisses on, 
the results of such labours are disclosed. There is beheld the 
once glorious structure, its walls fallen down, its arches un- 
locked, its polished shafls all broken, its entablatures d^&ced, 
its graceful ornaments all entombed in decay. Above the 
mighty ruin cowers the demon of Infidelity. Beside it sits 
the mournful author of the evil, apparently unconacious^Df bis 
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guilty agency, and repining that its Maker should Buffer so 
beautilul a fabric thus to perish away. 

But this is not the most grievous trial. , He meets those 
who acknowledge the Bible as the infallible word of God, 
demanding their diligent and faithful study ; who pride them- 
selves on their belief of the solemn truths it reveals ; who are 
' offended at the suspicion of denying themselves to be in such 
awful danger, and under such tremendous obligations ; who 
are ever ready to join in the hue and cry. against infidelity and 
heresy, and yet who knows no more about the authority, 
origin, and preservation of the Records of their faith, than 
they do of those of tlie Alcoran ; and by reason of the infor- 
mation conveyed by popular histories, many know more of 
the origin of the Alcoran, than of that of the Bible. He meets 
those who will most strenuously defend every article of their 
faith, without ever having looked into the Bible to see if it 
should chance to be there ; with many who believe every 
thing their ministers and parents teach them, and never ima« 
gine that any other evidence of truth is necessary but such 
assurances. He meets with thousands that would be shocked 
to have their faith in the Bible questioned, who could not urge 
a single rational cause for believing it ; who are hi^ in their 
self-complacent zeal in maintainmg the true iaith, without 
being able even to state what it is. 

Thus mankind put the light of Heaven " under a bushel,^ 
and rush into darkness ; and as they grope their way amid 
mazes, and briars^ and bogs, are wondering why they meet 
so many, difficulties, and why they encounter so many oppo- 
nents, aad why every one is taking a different course, and 
why the Maker of the worid has put them into such disastrous 
circumstances. And thus the pitying and gracious Creator 
and Redeemer, as he dwelt" on earth, describes the causes of 
all these ills. ^ This is the condemnation, that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
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evil hmfeth the 4ight, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved. But he that doeth truth, cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may bq^made manifest.'^ 



CHAPTER XX. 



ON KNOWLEDGE GAINED BY REVELATION. 

■ 

The causes^of the. various opinions of men, on a subject 
^where certain knowledge is attainably, have been pointed out, 
and from these, in a measure, may be inferred the correct 
mode of obtaining the knowledge revealed, and such evident 
of its truth as affords certainty. The first thing necessary is, 
to obtain the evidence that the Book which any person ^opts 
as- the standard of fsuth, is a true and accurate reconiof the 
-will of Grod, faithfully preserved and translated. 

The next thing is, to ojptain the rules for interpreting Ian-, 
guage. This, if it can be done in no other way, could be 
effected by observing how, ii^ common life, and common 
books, we distinguish figurative ifrom literal lajiguage, and« 
how we interpret both ; for the Bible is to4be interpreted on 
exactly the same principles. To xud also, in understanding 
the Bible, the knowledge "bf the geography of the countries 
alluded to, their productions, the maimers and customs of their 
inhabitants, and various particulars of this kind must be sbught. 
When this is done, a person is ready to study the Bible as % 
rati(Mial and independent mind should do it. Various^modea 
might be adopted in examhiing the Bible. None iv-more iii- 
teresting or satisfactory, than selecting the various poidtg of 
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doctrine, or of duty, and by means of^ Ennrgilial refenmces, 
obtaining all thtit is said on tlx^isc points througbout the Bible.* 
In performing this dnty, mankind are obligated tp trust to 
their own jiulgnient, after proper examination, and not to 
rest on tlie o|)inioiis of others. Tiio Bible is written for all 
mankinfl, and it is the Romish Church alone that maintains, 

t that it was written only for ordauied ministers, and that the com- 
mon people are inoonijxjtent to judge of its contents. No man 
is obligated to b(.'lieve a thing because his parents, or because 

* his reUgious teacher believes it. lie is under obligations to 
learn for himself, by a diligent study of the Bible, all that 
concerns his eternal well-being. If he finds liimself coming 
to diflferent roiidts from others whose opinion he respects, he 
is bound to seek their reasons, and fairly and candidly to judge 
of them, but never to take, or give up, an opinion m regaitl 
to what the Bible teaches as his faith, and his duty, at the 
bidding of any human being. ** To his own Master," on this 
ground, every man '^ must stand or fall." No man can judge 
of the evil biases, or false prejudices of another mind, nor 
can he in these respectts, regulate any si)irit but his own ; 
and, therefore, after all knowledge, and all evidence has been 
sought, a man's own judgment, in view of this evidence, must 
be the final umpire. 

And in reference to obtaining a certain knowledge of all 
the truths most important to the eternal welfare of man, there 

^aie no serious difficulties to be found, by a diligent and .pan- 
did examiner. For there is a very important distinction to 
be made, between tlie knowledge necessary to understand 
off the Bible, and that which is needed tf^ learn its essential 
truths. " *^ 



* Homers Introduction to the Study of the Bible, in 4 vols, octavo, is a 
Ubraxy of Biblical knowledge. This, together with the English copy of th* 
Polyglott Bible, bound with inierUoifet of copious marginal refinneei^ 
(which can be obtained in oar principal dties^ would farnish a perwm with 
almost all that is necessary to a corr^ot andentandlng of the Bible. 
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. Am- an illustration of this distinction, we may suppose a 
foreigner to arrive in a country, ignorant of its scenery, its 
climate^ and the names and peculiarities of the various objects 
which a traveller would meet, unacquainted with its manners 
and customs, and of its methods of government and jurispru- 
dence, ignorant of its professional pursuits, and without any 
knowledge of its literature, poetry, and philosophy. Such a 
man wishes to learn the safest and most agreeable route 
through this country, the places where he must stop, and the 
methods he must pursue in supplying his wants, and securing 
the object of his journey. He has put into his hand, the 
records of a former traveller, with all these peculiarities he 
dissires, recorded in the most simple and precise manner. 
At the same time this work is interspersed with many other 
particulars, with allusions to scenery, with quotations from 
the literature and po6try of the day, with facts relating to 
professional pursuits, and various things of the kind. All 
these particulars the stranger finds he has not knowledge 
enough to understand. He knows that he must acquire much 
more information before he can judge of the accuracy, or 
*merits of the writer. But still the book answers the object 
for which it was given. It is a safe, a sure, and a convenient 
guide on his journey, and all its directions, on these subjects, 
he can understand. - 

Thus it is with the Bible. It is given ^s a guide through 
the journey of life, and its great object is to lead men to 
heaven. But its pages abound with history, and poetry, and 
figurative allusions, and prophetic writings, and a variety of 
compositions, that demand a great amount of knowledge to 
understand and explain. Yet still, in reference to its great 
object, it is written so plainly, that *• he that runneth may readi 
and the wayfaiing man, though a fool, need not err.*' There 
is no point of duty where man can anxiously enquire, but 
what if all that the Bible contains on the subject, is collected, 
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and presented to an honest and enquiring miitd, the most 
entire satisfaction can be obtained. 

For these subjects are not abstruse principles, and. meta- 
physical nicities. They are matters of fact, that are ex- 
pressed in the plainest and simplest language, and can be 
recognized by the humblest mind. Who the true God is, 
what is his character, the duties we owe to him, and to our 
fellow men, the consequences of guilt, and the rewards of 
virtue, cannot be easily expressed in language, without being 
level to the comprehension of all, who will give the necessary 
attention. 

It is true that there are other subjects of importance inter- 
woven with the fundamental truths, subjects which should be 
attentively studied, and faithfully investigated, as important 
aids in advancing the best interests of man ; apd yet if the 
fundamental truths are understood and obeyed, these others 
are not indispensable to securing the great object of existence, 
preparation for the eternal world. 

But though in learning the truths of the Bible, no man has 
a ri^t to trust the formation of his faith to the judgment of 
any human being, still he is unwise to trust entirely to his • 
own unassisted reason and judgment. For so powerful are the 
prejudices of early education and wonted modes of thought, 
so strongly are the wishes of mankind opposed to the self- 
denying duties of religion, and so unwelcome are many of its 
painful truths, that no man can escape the danger of strong 
bias from these causes. The only sure protection from this 
danger is revealed in the Word of Truth. " Trust in the 
Lord, and lean not to thine own understanding ; in all thy 
ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths ; for 
the meek will he guide in judgment, the meek will he teach 
his way." 

There is nothing which can bring the mind into so favoura- 
ble a state for an unbiased and candid examination afler truth, 
as retired and devout aspirations to the God of Truth, that the 
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mind may be freed fix)m prejudice, and every wrong desire. 
The man who comes to the word of God, with the sincere 
desire to find the truth, who takes all the means in his power 
to discover and understand it, who seeks the aid and direc- 
tion of Him, who gave the Inspired Record, never can fail 
of obtaining full and complete satisfaction. He thus acquires 
that faith which is so real, that it is described as '^ the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evide;nce of things not 
seen." 

In studying the Word of (Jod, it is of the utmost importance 
to bear in mind, that it is a collection of writings, composed 
at many different periods of the world, and written by per- 
sons surrounded by different scenes, and with different habits 
and mod^s of thought, and yet intended for all mankind, of 
every age and nation, of all degrees of refinement, and with 
all varieties of habits and customs. Of course, we cannot 
expect to read and understand it, in all its parts, as we do 
other books, nor find every thing accommodated to the taste» 
and habits of the present day. 

Some difficulties, resulting from a want of regard to these 
'circumstances, and frofh other causes, will be pointed out, as 
serving to illustrate the position, that it is a want of knowledge 
and attention* which occasions most of the difficulties urged 
against the Bible, by those who trust to hearsay for all they 
know about it, and thus find themselves encumbered with 
difficulties, whenever they attempt to understand it. 

There are some parts of the Bible, where the actions des- 
cribed, and the language used, would, in the present age, seem 
irrational, and perhaps absurd. Thus the actions of many of 
the prophets, in their mode of instructing the Jews, without 
proper information, would have this aspect. But this people, 
at the time these books were written, were accustomed to 
such kinds of metaphorical language and actions. We find 
all nations, in the inifancy of knowledge and refinement, using 
Buch symbolical acti(Mis. Thus the savage of the wilderness 
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smokes his pipe of peace, and weaves his wampum sign of 
amity and good faith. The Jews were in the habit of being 
instructed by the actions, and signs, and emblems, of the 
prophets, and to them allegories, metaphors, parables, and 
emblematic actions, were a language as common, and as read- 
ily comprehended, as are the philosophic modes of expression, 
used by more learned nations. 

There has been the same difficulty felt, in respect to what, 
in the present age, among the most refined nations, would be 
called a violation of taste and delicacy. • But the same con- 
siderations remove this difficulty. Many objects which, with 
our. associations, are vulgar and unrefined, possessed a very 
different character to those who composed the writings of the 
Bible. As an example of this, may be mentioned, the allu- 
sions made to certain animals. With us, the ox and the ass, 
are associated with dulness and stupidity, but with the Jews 
they were considered as emblems of beauty and strength, as 
this race of animals, with them, differed essentially from ours. 

In regard to subjects of delicacy and refinement, these things 
are matters of mere conventional agreement, upon which dif- 
ferent nations have their own peculiar notions. What is re- 
garded by some nations as the height of indecorum, is^ con- 
sidered perfectly proper in another. Thus in some countries, 
at the present day, it is considered extremely indelicate for 
a female to exf)ose her face, except^ in her private apartment. 
Some subjects of conversation, which are forbidden in circles 
of refinement in one country, ' will be considered perfectly 
proper in those of another. On these subjects, ^ there is 
nothing inherently, either right or wrong, and they become 
so, only when persons violate the laws of delicacy and pro- 
priety under which they are educated. A correct taste and 
true refinement, will ever strictly observe the rules of society, 
in these respects, whatever they are ; and a pure mind will 
never be disturbed with what is seen to be no violations of 
propriety, when all the circumstances are considered. The 
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habits of society among the Jews, on these subjects, differed 
firom ours, and this consideration, to a well informed mind, 
removes all difficulties. Such a mind, while jrielding strict 
obedience to the present laws of taste and refinement, would 
feel that it were demanding absurdities, to expect that the 
ancient patriarchs and prophets, should have conformed to 
such rules, hundreds of years before they were ever known. 

There are other particulars, which seem inconsistent with 
principles of rectitude, that a little attention and enquiry will 
explain. Thus the imprecations, which seem so revengeful 
in the Psalms, and other parts of the Bible, are explained, by 
showing that the Imperative Mood and the Future Tense, in 
the original language, were expressed by the same word, so ' 
that it may as correctly be translated a prediction^ as a tmsh^ ' 
or desire, and the first, being most conformed to the other 
parts of Scripture, is to be taken as the true meaning. Thus, 
" Let their table become a snare," &c., is more properly 
translated, " their table sfudl become a snare," &c. Thus, in 
the New Testament, St. Paul, in speaking of a man who had 
done him evil, says, " the Lord reward him according to his ' 
-work." This is more properly translated, " will reward^ — 
Thus again, when the Israelites borrowed the jewels of the 
Egyptians, by Gk)d's command, and thus spdfled them, the 
words translated, " to horrowj^ is in other parts translated, " to 
asky^ and should be thus translated here, as equally grammat- 
ical, and more consistent with other parts of Scripture. 

There are some places in the New Testament, where 
quotations are made from the Old Testament, that seem 
either irrelevant or incorrect. This difficulty is removed by 
a little information. It appears that the Jews had their 
Scriptures divided iixto portions^ called by the name of the " 
persmiy or the subject, which was the main topic. Thus in 
Romans it is said, " Wot ye not what the Scripture saith in 
jE/MW,"that is, in that portion of Scripture which speaks of Elias. 

Jt was also customary, in quoting these passages, for illus- 
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tration of any sentiment, to give only ihQ first few vxn'ds^ be- 
cause the Jews were so familiar with their Scriptures, that 
they would recall the whole, without repeating it. This ac- 
counts for some quotations in the New Testament, which 
seem irrelevant because the jfir^^ part of the passage only was 
quoted, while the part which was applicable is omitted, as be- 
ing supposed to be understood. An example of this is found 
in Hebrews 2:13. where the Apostle is showing that the "Lord 
Jesus Christ, had suffered the same sorrows as the race I^ 
came to redeem, and he quotes this passage as an illustration, 
" I will trust in him.*' In this connection it is not appropri- 
ate, but it is the name of a passage where " trust in Gkxi,'' is 
the subject, and if we refer to this, in the 16th Psalm, we 
shall find this passage, in connection with a description of se- 
vere suffering, which we are taught, prefigured the sufferings 
of Christ, in David, his distinguished type. 

Some passages that are quoted in the New Testament, 
differ from those in the Old Testament, simply because 
the Apostles quoted from the Greek version of the Old Tes- 
tament then in use, and our translation was made from the 
original Hebrew. 

We also find in the New Testament, quotations from the 
Old Testameik, which appear as if the writer supposed the 
event described was the fulfilment of a prophecy, which he 
quotes, and yet when we refer to the place in the Old Testa- 
ment, it is very manifest that no prophecy could have been 
intended. This is explained by the fact, that the Jews were 
in the habit of quoting Scripture to illustrate remarks, just as 
we quote poetry and classical writers, and where we should 
say, " as the poet says," the Scripture writers used the He- 
brew idiom " that it might be fulfilled," which did not always 
signify the fulfilment of a prophecy, but sometimes merely 
that the idea resembled, or could be expressed by the vrords 
of the prophet. Thus the expression applied to Christ, 
" out of Egypt have I called my son," as recorded in Mat- 
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thew 2 : 15. and qubted from Hosea 11 : 1. is an example. 
This idiom was also used in referring to actual prophecies, 
and their fulfilment. 

In regard to the prophetic parts of Scripture, they are the 
most difficult portions to be understood, owing to the meta- 
phorical language employed, and the many other particulars 
which need to be understood, in attempting a full explanation 
of them. There are parts which are clear and readily under- 
derstood, and others more obscure. But the indistinctness 
of one part can be satisfactorily accounted for, and does not 
in the least affect our reliance on those parts we can clearly 
understand. 

There are some parts of the Bible where the obvious mean- 
ing of the present translation, would lead to the supposition, 
that God was the direct and efficient cause of wickedness. 
But beside the fact, that this contradicts other parts of the 
Bible, is the evidence that another translation is equally in 
agreement with grammatical rules, and more appropriate in 
its nature. Thus in the case of Pharaoh, it ought to be '^ and 
the heart of Pharaoh loas hardened^^ instead of " He, (i.e. 
God,) hardened Pharaoh's heart." And the passage quoted 
in Romans, as quoted from £xodus 9 : 15. should be thus 
translated, " For if now I had stretched out my hand, and . 
had smitten thee and thy people with the pestilence, thou 
shouldest have been cut off; but for this same purpose have 
I preserved thy life, that I might cause thee to see my pow- 
er, and that my name might be declared through all the 
earth.'* There are a few other passages which may be found 
encumbered with some such difficulties, which could soon be 
explained by study and enquiry. 

Another difficulty has sometimes resulted from' the record 
of the crimes of those, who were the x^hosen servants of God. ^ 
But because these crimes are recorded, it is no proof that 
they are approved, but the express declarations of God in 
other passages demonstrates that they were offensive to Him. 
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Yet the crimes thus recorded, though sinfid actions, have more 
palliating circumstances than many are apt to suppose, who 
forget the customs of that age, the few restraints, both of opin- 
ion and of laws, and the imperfect religious instruction then 
enjoyed. Those good men when guilty of these crimes, did 
not break away from such restraints, as now hold men from 
the perpetration of such guilt. 

There are some things in the Bible, which cannot be fully 
explained, from a want of more minute circumstances, than 
are recorded. Neither the Old or New Testament are a 
regularly connected history. They are a collection of impor- 
tant and. interesting events, of private and public history, 
sometimes minutely related, and sometimes with things omit- 
ted, which are needful to the fiill understanding of all parts ; 
sometimes in chronological order, and sometimes not. The 
Bible does not profess, and was not intended to be a regular 
chronological history. The foregoing remarks are some evi- 
dence of the importance of study and enquiry to attain a 
right imderstanding of the several parts of Scripture, and 
they show that the common objection urged by those who 
would destroy the confidence of mankind m Revelation, are 
chiefly owing to guilty prejudices, or ignorance and neglect. 

It is sometimes urged that men have not timej or opportu- 
nity , to search out the knowledge necessary to understanding 
the Bible. To this it may be replied, that the eternal and 
infinite interests involved, make it the most outrageous 
madness to allow any other pursuits, or any other interest to 
take the precedence of this. It may also be shown, that to 
understand the fundamental truths of the Bible^ such as are 
necessary to prepare men for heaven, does not require ex- 
tended research or laborious study. They are written with 
sunbeams on every page of the Bible. 

Yet, every man is obligated to know the evidence that 
the Bible he reads, is the word of God, without any mixture of 
falsehood and erroueoub sentiments. There are persons in 
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all parts of the land, who are ready to attack every man that 
Gonfides in the Bible, with assertions that this confidence is 
misplaced, with assurances that some parts of the Bible are 
foolish, and some are immoral, and some are contradictions, 
and %ome are mistakes. And if men continue as ignorant 
and as inattentive to this subject as they now are commonly 
found, they have nothing to say in defence, but only to ac- 
knowledge l^ir ignorance, and hope there is 9ome way, they 
know not wha^ for removing «uch serious objections. 

But there are some other grounds for defending the Rev- 
elation of God, beside showing the results of inattention, 
igiK>rance, and the strong bias of feeling, and education, and 
prejudice. It can be shown, that if there were inexplicable 
difficulties in regard to >(he matters revealed, and the mode of 
communication, and also in regard to the preservation of 
the Bible, yet that these would be nothing to the purpose, 
so long as there is evidence that it is indeed a communication 
from God. 

For it can be showii, that we are wholly ignorant, and utter- 
ly incompetent to judge, both as to what are the rules, and 
the information, which are most necessary to be conununica- 
ted to man, and as to what is the best method of doing it, and 
the proper time, and manner of effecting it. The government 
of the material world, and the results we are constantly dis- 
covering, make it manifest that the Creatof is acting on vast 
and comprehensive principles, or general laws, of which our 
faculties and our limited knowledge, make us altogether 
incompetent judges. We know not the grand and general re- 
sults, which the Eternal mind is developing, nor how much this 
world, and the dispensations of his providence here, may be 
connected with other worlds, and other plans and piuposes* 
of which We have no conception. As we cannot tell the 
general plans and purposes of an Infiiyte Mind, in its eternal 
schemes, how can we constitute ourselves judges of the 
fitness and the wisdom of all the truths he has been pleased 
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to reveal, or venture to pronounce them other than wise and 
good, when we have nothing by which we can demonstrate 
any assertion respecting them. 

We are continually discovering matters, in the works of 
nature, which teach us our impotence in instnmcting Him, 
who " sees the end from the beginning." Thus we may won- 
der that those instincts are bestowed upon brutes alone, that 
save them from evils in eating and drinking, which are so 
destructive to mankind ; and we may wonder why man can 
learn the motions and orders of the planets, and remain igno- 
rant of many things in every day concerns, which would 
save him from sickness, and pain, and death ; and why every 
blessing of life is so given, that by its perversion it may 
prove the bitterest curse. All these, and many other con- 
siderations, teach us, that we are equally incompetent to 
question the wisdom of God, either in the works of his hand, 
or in the Book of his Word. 

If, therefore. Infidels could show that according to common 
rules, the Bible was not arranged in the best manner, that it 
contained things which seem foolish and weak, and that it 
was encumbered with many difficulties, and mistakes, it 
would be little to the purpose. They could not prove that a 
Revelation mthout these difficulties, would have been any 
better, or so good, in accomplishing the purpose designed, 
because they are utterly ignorant of all that is designed, and 
of course, of the best modes of accomplishing it. 

And were the evidences of this Revelation much inferior to 
what they are, it would not at all absolve men from their 
obligations to make it their rule of duty, so long as there re- 
mained even a bare probability that it was a communication 
from God. For it has been shown, that men know and 
feel themselves obligated to act according to the balance of 
probabilities, in all matters of importance, and are judged 
rash, and injudicious, and wicked, in opposing preponderating 
evidence. These very difficulties, did they exist, might be 
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intended as the trial of- virtue ; for no virtue can be known 
to exist where there is no temptation to act wrong. 

If, therefore, nothing could be urged in favour of Revela- 
tion, but that it hosjust a balance of positive evidence in its 
favour, men would be obUgated to act as if it were true, 
vrhatever difficulties might be discovered and urged against 
the rationality of its contents, or of its mode of conununication. 

There is but one Book in the world, that makes any rational 
claims to be a Revelation from God. This Book assures 
mankind that they are in danger of the eternal loss of all hap- 
piness, and professes to teach the mode of safety and escape. 
No man pretends that there is any danger resulting from 
yielding reverence and confidence to the precepts of this 
Book, nor any evils following from that strict conformity to 
its requirements, which such reverence and confidence is 
most likely to secure. Whoever, therefore, attempts to shake 
the confidence of his fellow men in this Record, either by 
destroying the evidence of its truth, its correct preservation, 
or its infallible authority, is wantonly and wickedly trifling 
i^ith the most solenm and awful interests of his fellow men. 
For if he finds that he can respect a Book, fiill of mistakes 
and errors, and rest his faith on the instructions of men less 
qualified than himself, to determine what is rational and true, 
he must know by experience, that his fellow creatures can never 
follow his example. He must know that it is one of the first 
dictates of common sense, that a man, or a book, whose assur- 
ances, by reason of ignorance, or prejudices, or mistakes, can- 
not be taken on matters of importance, cannot be regarded 
as a certain guide at all. If, therefore, a man has lost his 
confidence in the Christian Revelation, he is acting the part 
of an enemy pf his kind, in attempting to destroy that of his 
fellow men. And whoever ventures on such a rash and haz- 
ardous experiment, ought to be well furnished with arguments 
and evidence, to support the positions he maintains. 

A man who denies that the Bible is a Revelation from God, 
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supported by internal evidence, and by the external proof of 
miracles, and prophesy, is obligated to prove all the evidence 
of Christianity false, and to prom all the miracles of Infidelity 
true ; and when he had done this, he is obligated to keep hia 
proof to himself, as an evil, which, if conununicated, would 
disorganize society, and destroy the best interest of men, even 
for this world alone. And a man who maintains that the 
Bible was written by men, who, owing to ignorance, or preju- 
dices, or negligence, recorded things which, if interpreted by 
common sense rules, convey falsehood instead of truth, 4s 
bound to prove all that he asserts. ' No man has a right thus 
to impe^,ch the Apostles of Jesus Christ, those men most rev- 
erenced and admired by all the pious and virtuous on earth, 
without the fullest evidence, and the most abundant pnx^. 
He should be able to prove, in the first place, that things are 
false, as either contradictory to matters of fact, or to the lawts 
of reason, and then from his own personal examimaticm, that 
the falsehoods he charges upon the Apostles, be they vrilful, 
vOr be they unintentional, were actually recorded by their hand, 
and have been faithfully perpetuated through all the^thbusands 
^ of copies, and versions, and translations in the world. 

Or if he allows the integrity and competency of the Apos- 
tles, and fays the blame on translators and copjnsts, he is again 
bound, first to prove the falsehoods, and then to bring proof^ 
that they are interpolations, or mistakes of transcribers. No 
man's mere assertion should be taken, on a subject, where the 
hopes of all mankind, for this world and for eternity, are 
resting ; nor should the rash asserter of such calumnies, escape 
without upbraiding, unless he can prove all he maintains: 
Nor then is he free from the imputation of wantonly and need- 
lessly destroying that best safeguard of virtue and religion, 
unshaken confidence in a Book which advocates yirtue, and 
' denounces vice, and uses alHts influence to comfort and bless 
mankind. 
Sad is the thoughtlessness, and awfiil the responsibility of 
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many, who, by private influence and puUic efforts, are madly 
endeavouring to undermine the foundation of confidence in 
the Revelation of God ; while it is mournful to behold such, 
inspired with the persuasion and cheered with the hope, that 
by these disastrous efforts, they are benefitting their fellow 
men, and doing servile to God. 

The evils which have resulted to the human race, from a 
neglect of serious and candid attention to the Revelation of 
Crod, are many, even independent of the destinies of a future 
life, which are so intimately connected with it. This has been 
the fruitfiil source of all the multiplied religious controversies, 
i¥hich, ia every age, have disgraced the name of Christianity, 
and filled the hearts of thousands with bitter animosities, 
rancour, and pride. For it is notithe meek and humble .en- 
quirer afler truth, that comes fortli from his closet to denounce 
and upbraid. Such an one, with the humbUng sense of his 
own imperfections, with the consciousness of his own past 
guilty ignorance and neglect, looks upon the errors and igno- 
rance of those around, not with the pride of conscious supe- 
riority, but with the most sincere commiseration, while he 
exercises that true benevolence and christian charity, which 
would spend and be- spent, in the service of those, whom he 
knows .are in error, and are suffering from ignorance that is 
not their misfortune^ ^ but their crime. It is the man who is 
encumbered with the prejudices of education, the excitement 
of party, and the self-sufficiency of pride, th^t is the most 
jBerce to denounce, and the most severe to condemn. 

It is the imperious duty of every man who values the Chris- 
tian religion, to prepare himself to defend the Word of God, 
upon which he rests his faith, both from the open, and the 
insidious attacks, which, in this age and country, are multi- 
plying. The hope of this nation rests solely on the virtue of 
the people, and religion is the foundation of all virtue. Every 
man, therefore, who professes to be a lover of his country, 
and of his kind, should furnish himself with modes, both of 
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attack and defence, in supporting the authority of that Reve- 
lation, upon which are suspended all the interests of virtue and 
happiness for this life, as well as all the hopes of man fer 
eternity. 

Infidelity has so long, and so repeatedly, been connected 
with vice, and the entire disruption both of civil and social 
ties, and is so barefaced in its absurdities and pretensions, that 
most reflecting minds, and most well wishers to society, hold 
themselves aloof from its ccMitaminating alliance ; for often 
where Infidelity has secretly chilled the heart, it is discerned 
as so hateful, and so disastrous in its open avowal, that men 
tremble at the danger and responsibility of such a course. 

But there are attacks made upon our holy religion, which 
are much more dangerous and alarming, because they are so 
insidious, and so undefined, that even the assailants themselves, 
are fancying they are striving to build up the cause which, in 
fact, they are labouring to overthrow. It has been shown, 
that a man who maintains that the Book which he receives as 
the standard of his faith, is so interwoven with mistakes of 
the original composers, or so corrupted by the blunders of 
transcribers and translators, that, when interpreted like other 
books, it is a mixture of truth and falsehood, has no more a 
Revelation from God, than a Heathen or an Infidel. For he 
has nothing to guide him but reason, in detecting truth from 
falsehood in the- book he calls a revelation ; and it has been 
shown, that reason, in regard to God, and the future world, 
leads only to darkness the most disastrous and profound. Of 
course, the man who is striving to propagate such opinions, 
is aiming to destroy the confidence of his fellow men in Reve- 
lation ; is striving to take from mankind all the hopes which 
are now resting upon what, to thousands, is jthe infallible 
** pillar and ground of the truth." 

And what adds greatly to the danger of such attacks upon 
the foundation of virtue and religion, is the character of many, 
who are found advocating such opinions. For among them 
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Bie the learned, the intelligent, and the amiable ; those who 
are exemplary in all the external duties of religion ; those who 
are seriously and honestly believing that they are contributing 
to enlighten and benefit mankind ; those who, like n\any in the 
days of our Saviour, are " wasting the church," and yet " verily 
think they are doing God service." Such honest sincerity in 
advocating sentiments, whose pernicious tendency, both com- 
mon sense^and the experience of mankind, exhibit as disas- 
trous, gives them a consequence and importance which noth- 
ing else could afford. 

These are attacks on the foundation of Christianity, which 
are the most difficult to meet, both with a proper spirit, and 
"with proper modes of defence. For where men are sincerely 
believing themselves right, and are acting conscientiously, it is 
in vain to meet them with rebuke, or assail them with ridicule, 
those powerful weapons, before which Infidelity, that advan- 
ces no such claims, can be mad^ to quail. ^ man who is 
rebuked for doing what he believes to be right, or ridiculed 
for what he holds as the articles of his faith, will strengthen 
himself with the consolation, that he is persecuted for right- 
^eousness sake, and turn off ridicule, as the scoffs of ignorance 
or impiety, that benefit rather than injure his cause. 

And yet the Bible must be defended from such assailants, 
or the foundations of Christianity are shaken to their centre. 
No person is prepared to meet such attempts, who is not 
well acquainted with the evidences of Christianity, furnished 
with proper information as to the correct- preservation of 
. Scripture, and supn^ed with the common rules of interpreting 
language, together with the knowledge necessary to apply 
them. In addition to these, it is very important, that all per- 
sons likely fo encounter such opponents, should supply them- 
selves with a correct definition of certain terms in our lan- 
guage, which are used very vaguely, and which, if correctly 
employed, would soon settle many disputed points. These 
terms are the following : ** reason/* " charity^^ " Ingdry^ 
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^* creeds J ^ ^^ revelationy^ ^ inspiratorij^' ^faith,*^ and ^ perse- 
CiUion/* 

BeasoHj is a term which, in such discussions, signifies those 
primary truths^ or principles of comnum sense, which are at 
the foundation of every act of reasoning.- Of course, when 
a man asserts that any opinion is contrary to reason, he is 
bound to show that it i$ contradictory to one of these primary 
truths. But the term is often iqcorrectly used to signify 
the same as '< experience ;" and wh^ the assertion is made, 
that a thing is contrary to reason, it is intended to sig- 
nify, that it is contrary to the experience of mankind. This 
is the same argument which Hume advances against the 
miracles o( Christianity. When, tfierefore, a man asserts a 
thing maintained, to be contrary to reason, he should be re- 
quired to give his definition of reason^ and then his opponent 
is prepared to make his delipce. 

Bigotry^ as gathered ^(Kjilkjf^ ^^ lexicogniphers, may be 
defined, as a blind and m^^J^nable attaclupent to opinions. 
Whoever, therefore, holds k system of iiuth, which he has not 
established by the exercise of his reason, in the diligent study 
of the evidences of the authority of Revelation, and of the 
truths it records, is guihy of bigotry, in any expressions of 
strong c(»ifidence in his own c^inions, or of disapprobation of 
those, who may <^hance to difier. No man has a right to upt»ittll - 
even an Infidel, till he knows by examination, that there art 
good and sufficient rea^ns, to believe him without excuse far 
the course he has pursued. And one who warmly maintaint 
the Christian fiuth and name, trusting biy|ply to the report of 
others around, is a bigot in his belief, whatever it may chance 
^ to be. Every man is a bigot who ifi anxiously engaged i^ 
promoting or defending any sydtem of faith, which he^has not 
established by anxious and faithful examination. CM* all bigots 
upon earth, the Infidel is probably the greatest, for he hoida 
the most absurdities, and has the least rational foundation 
for tus feith. 
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Bigotry is often used to signify simply, " believing that a 
person who differs in opinion is guilty for not knowing the 
truth.** Thus a man who seriously believes his fellow crea- 
tures, from prejudice and want of attention, are holding per- 
nicious errors, is called a bigot. When a person is accused 
of bigotry and uncharitableness, his best way is, to ask for a 
definition of the terms, and then he is furnished with the 
means of defence. 

The term charity is often applied to signify simply " believ- 
ing every human being safe, and on the way to heaven, 
who honestly believes what he professes." But this is not 
the signification which is warranted by Scripture, where we 
find it used to express that benevolence enjoined and prac- 
tised by the Lord and his Apostles, who declared men to be 
in darkness and blindness, which was voluntary and guilty, and 
who went about to seek and to save " those that were hst.^ 

A creed is a form of languagOt by which men express the 
leading particulars of their religious faith. Creeds are object- 
ed to by many, who pride themselves in believing a faith, 
which either is not, or cannot be expressed by any particular 
form of language. When such persons are encountered, it 
18 expedient always to ascertain if they have any particular 
belief in any thing, and if so, whether it can be expressed in 
words. If it is found that they have a belief, which they ex- 
press in language, it will not be very difficult to remove their 
objections to creeds, provided the definition of the term is 
mutually agreed upon. 

A Revelation, is knowledge communicated by the Creator to 
his creature3, which is not to be gained by experience and rea- 
son. Of course, if a communication is made so that men 
cannot know certainly, which part is true and which is false, 
they have no knowledge communicated to them by the Creator, 
and consequently no Revelation. 

Inspiration is generally used to signify such a superintend- 
ing care of the Divine Author, as has saved his communica- 
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tions to mankind, from any mixture of falsehood. Those who 
claim that they have an Incpired Revelation from God, and 
yet that it contains mistakes, errors, and things contrary to 
reason, probably would define these terms differently. But 
there is no use in discussing such subjects, until the parties 
engaged, will settle the definition of these terms. For if a 
man maintains that he holds to a Revelation which is inspired, 
and his friend denies that he does, there is no mode of settling 
the question, but by an appeal to simple definitions. 

The term faiths is defined according to its various uses, on 
page 140. It is always necessary, in discussions on this sub- 
ject, first to settle the point, which of these modes of using 
the term is to be employed. 

Persecution^ is " any mode of forcing a man to give up hig 
religious belief by the fear of temporal losses or sufferings.'^ 
It is often incorrectly employed to signify the discredit which is 
the result of exhibiting the truths upon those who are holding 
erroneous sentiments. An exhibition of truth, often exposes 
men to the loss of credit, when they are discovered to be in 
error ; but an important distinction is to be made, between 
the necessary effects which follow the disclosure of truth, and 
the wanton infliction of evil, upon those who are supposed to 
be in error. This distinction, if clearly borne in mind, would 
reUeve many, who suppose themselves exposed to malevolent 
attacks from those who are aiming to exhibit truth, and who 
dare not be deterred, by the fear, that some will be pained by 
its Ught, and call it the flames of persecution, rather than the 
cheering and life-giving radiance of Heaven. 

In attempting the defence of Christianity against those who 
are ignorantly sapping its foundations, the best safeguards will 
\^ found, in extended examination^ chcEr definitions^ and a 
spirit of forbearance^ kindness^ and love. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



OBJECT OF THE FORMATION OF MIND. 

One of the most important enquiries which presents itself 
to an intelligent mind, in examining the natrn^ of any contri- 
yance is, " what is the pmpose for which it is designed ?** 
As the mind of man is the noblest subject of contemplation 
and investigation, surely no enquiry can be more interesting 
or appropriate in a work, which professes to treat on mind, 
its laws, and phenomena. 

In obtaining an answer to this enquiry, we can seek aid 
both from reason, and from Revelation. It is a subject, on 
which the deductions of reason, are much more satisfactory 
than on points where we seek knowledge, as to what has 
beeUf or what unll be, merely from the aid of past experience. 

The principle from which we reason on this subject is, that 
" the nature of a contrivance indicates the design of the con- 
triver," and in what follows, it will be attempted to show, 
both by reason and by Revelation, that the object of the Crea- 
tor, in the formation of mind, was the production of happiness. 

The simple constitution of mind itself, independently of its 
connection with other minds, is one proof. For every mind 
is so made as to be continually under the influence of desire 
for happiness, and is thus continually stimulated to seek every 
mode of securing it ; while the fear of suffering is equally 
powerful in stimulating to avoid all that destroys enjoyment. 
Another proof is, that the simple exercise of its own powers, 
is one source of happiness to every mind. The pleasure re- 
sulting from the exercise of taste in contriving, of skill in 
arranging, and of all the varied powers of intellect, and of the 
imagination, is a proof of the intention of the Creator, 
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Nor do we discover less evidence of the same design in 
the constitution of minds in regard to each other. We 
find that the purest and highest kind of happiness, is 
dependent on the mutual relations of minds. Thus the 
enjoyment resulting from the discovery of intellectual and 
moral traits in other minds, that resulting from giving and 
receiving affection, that gained by sympathy, and by being 
the cause of happiness to others, and that resulting from 
conscious rectitude, all are dependent on the existence of other 
minds. But we find that minds are relatively so constituted, 
that what one desires, it is a source of happiness in 
another to bestow. Thus, one can be pleased by the 
discovery of certain traits in other minds, while in return the 
exhibition of these traits, .and the consciousness that they are 
appreciated, is an equal source of enjoyment. One mind 
seeks the love of others, while these in return, are desiring 
objects of affection, and rejoice to confer the gift that is sought. 
The desire of knowledge, or the gratification of curiosity, is 
another source of pleasure ; while satisfying this desire is a 
cause of enjoyment to those around. How readily do man* 
kind seize upon every opportunity, to convey interesting news 
to other minds ! 

Again, we find that both in sorrow and in joy, the mind 
seeks for the sympathy of others, while this grateful and sooth- 
ing boon it is delightful to bestow. So also, the conscious- 
ness of being the cause of good to another, sends joy to the 
heart, while the recipient is filled with the pleasing glow of 
gratitude in receiving the benefit. The consciousness of vir- 
tue, which consists in acting for the general good, instead of 
for contracted selfish purposes, is another source of happiness, 
while those who witness its delightful results, rejoice to be- 
hold and acknowledge it. What bursts of rapturous applause 
have followed the exhibition of virtuous self-sacrifice for the 
good of others, from bosoms, who rejoiced in this display, and 
who could owe this pleasure to no other cause than the natu- 
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ral constitution of mind, which is formed tif be made happy, 
both in beholding, and in exercising virtue. 

Nor are our susceptibilities of suffering, less a proof that 
mind was formed for happiness. For it is the fear of suffer- 
ing, which is the most powerful restraint, in deterring one 
mind from interfering with the happiness of others. Both 
mind and matter are so constituted, that nothing is contrived 
for the direct purpose of producing pain, while our very sus- 
ceptibilities of suffering are used as the means of promoting 
the general happiness. Were minds so formed that no evil 
consequences would result to themselves from destroying hap- 
piness, the experience of the world shows, that all enjoyment 
would be destroyed. All minds are formed, therefore, with 
susceptibilities of suffering, and placed in such circumstances, 
that destroying the happiness of others, will be a cause of pain 
to the author of the evil ; and thus our susceptibilities of pain 
are made the means of preserving our happiness. 

Another proof of the design of the Creator is, that pecu- 
liarity of mind, which is pointed out in the chapter on Habit, 
by which it appears that a repetition of the same cause excit- 
ing painful emotions, weakens the susceptibility ; that is, the 
mind forms a habit of turning its attention from those things 
that awaken painful emotions. Thus it appears very evident, 
that these painfiil susceptibihties were given us, to stimulate 
to the acquisition of virtuous habits, aiid that when these are 
formed, the tendency of this peculiarity is to lessen the pain- 
fiil excitement when it is no longer needed. It is indeed 
true, that this, like every other susceptibility, may b^ fearfully 
abused, for if virtuous habits are not formed, under the stimu- 
lous applied, it continually is weakened in its power, and the 
hope of benefit, in a great degree, is lost. But one who 
yields to such monitions, and forms the appropriate habits, 
has a provision in the very constitution of mind, for diminish- 
ing the effect of a repetition of the same painfully exciting cau- 
ses. It must however be recollected that such susceptibilities 
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are never destroyed ; a habit only is formed, of directing the 
attention to more agreeable objects of contemplatioiii 

In connection with this, may be noticed one singular phe- 
nomenon of mind, and that is, the pleasm^ which is felt, in 
certain circumstances, in inflicting pain upon others, and in 
seeing others suffer. The existence of this feet cannot be 
denied. When we feel that we ourselves are wantonly in- 
jured, inmiediately springs up the desire to inflict some suffer- 
ing on the author of the evil, and a sort of pleasure is experi- 
enced in being the cause of this chastisement. In like manner, 
when we see wanton cruelty practised, and others made to 
suffer grief, or pain, or shame, from the causeiess malice of 
others, we feel an instinctive desire for retributive punishment, 
and a pleasure in seeing it inflicted. This is another proof 
that happiness was the object of the Creator in forming minds. 
For he has made them mutually dependent on each other for 
happiness ; then he has given them susceptibilities of suffering, 
which can be employed in deterring them from destroying 
each others enjoyment ; and lastly, he has made it an object 
of desire, or one species of gratification, to inflict merited 
retribution. 

The formation of the bodily system, and the constitution of 
the material world without, is another manifestation of the 
same design. In examining the body we inhabit, so nicely 
adjusted, so perfectly adapted to our necessities, so beautifully 
and harmoniously arranged, so " fearfully and wonderfully 
made," it is almost beyond the power of numbers to express, 
the multiplied contrivances for ease, comfort, and deUght. 
We daily pursue our business and our pleasure, thoughtless of 
the thousand operations, which are going on, and the busy 
mechanism employed in securing the objects we desire. The 
warm current that is flowing from the centre to the extrem- 
ities, with its life-giving stream, and then returning to be pu- 
rified, and again sent forth ; the mjriads of branching nerves 
^ that are the sensitive discemers of good or iU ; the unnumbered 
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muscles and tendons that are contracting and expanding in 
all parts of our frame.; the nicely adjusted joints and bands 
and ligaments, that sustain and direct and support ; the per- 
petual expansion and contraction of the vital organ ; the thou- 
sand hidden contrivances and operations of the animal frame, 
are quietly and constantly performing their secret fimctions, 
and administering comfort and enjoyment to the conscious 
spirit that dwells within. 

Nor is the outer world less busy in performing its part in 
promoting the great design of the Creator. The light of suns 
and stars is traversing the ethereal expanse, in search of those 
for whom it was created ; for them it gilds the scenes of earth, 
and is reflected in ten thousand forms of beauty and of skilL 
The trembling air is waiting to minister its aid, fanning with 
cool breezes, or yielding the warmth of spring, sustaining the 
functions of life, and bearing on its light wing, the thoughts 
that go forth from mind to mind, and the breathings of affec- 
tion that are given and returned. For this design earth is 
sending forth her exuberance, the waters are emptying their 
stores, and the clouds pouring forth their treasures. All na- 
ture is busy with its offerings of fruits and flowers, its wander- 
ing incense, its garnished beauty, and its varied songs. — 
Within and without, above, beneath, and around, the same 
Almighty Beneficence is found still ministering to^he wants, 
and promoting the happiness of the minds He has formed for- 
ever to desire and pursue this boon. 

No position is capable of such demonstration, by a simple 
course of reasoning, as the truth, that the object of the Crea- 
tor in forming mind, was the promotion of happiness. This 
deduction of reason, is recognized and established in the Rev- 
elation of his Will. • In examining its saclfed pages, we ever 
find the language of Jehovah, is that of a being most intensely 
interested in the happiness of his creatures ; who sees their 
powers and faculties perverted to suffering with pity and sor- 
row, and who sincerely desires,, and constantly is seeking theur 
highest happiness. 
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But a clearer manifestation of his design, is discovered in 
the Holy Law of his kingdom, which is the unchanging statute 
of his will, '' Thou shall love the Lord thy God, with all thy 
hearty and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and tmth all 
thy strength^ and thy neighbour as thyself.^ This law is con- 
tained in a precept so short an infant can learn it, so simple a 
child can understand it, so comprehensive an archangel can- 
not exceed it. If thts law is examined in all its relations, and 
in all its tendencies, both as it respects individual and general 
happiness, it will be found to embrace in its operation, every 
source of enjoyment that can be secured ; it will be found 
the sure and infallible directory to every species of happi- 
ness of which the human mind is capable. The law of God 
is the standing witness, that the object for which He created 
mind, was the production of happiness. 

But the most sublime and satisfactory proof of the design 
of the Creator, is exhibited in the mysterious sacrifice which 
He has made to promote it. It is not words which we are 
accustomed to consider the surest proof of the feelings and 
intentions of a mind ; it is by the actions we are most wont 
to test the purposes and designs. And the Creator has gra- 
ciously allowed us to apply this test to Himself. What 
stronger proof could be given of tender and anxious desires 
for our happiness, than a willingness to make personal sacri- 
fices for the sake of promoting it, and this is the proof which 
He has given. For God so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten and well beloved Son to suffer and die. And 
He who was with God and was God, the brightness of the 
Father's glory, the express Image of his person. He in 
whom dwelt all the fulness of the CkKlhead bodily. He who 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God, humbled himself 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of man. And he bore our griefs and carried our 
sorrows. Ho was oppressed and he was afflicted, and the 
chastisement by which our peace was efiected was laid upon 
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him. For we all like sheep had gone astray, we had turned 
each one to his own way, and the Lord laid upon Him the 
iniquity of us all. This was the sacrifice which called forth 
the wonder of heaven, the mystery into which angels desire 
to look, the everlasting evidence and pledge, that our Creator 
formed our minds for happiness. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



MODE OF SECURmO THE OBJECT OF THE FORMATION OF MIND. 

It has been shown, that mind is formed for happiness, and 
diat the chief sources of enjo3rment result from the relation of 
minds to each other, so that exclusive of sensation, if all in- 
tercourse and relations between minds should cease, and all 
hope of them be removed, happiness would be destroyed. 

It has been shown, that minds are formed to gain happiness 
by sensation, by giving and receiving admiration and affec- 
tion, by gaining knowledge, and other intellectual operations, 
by activity of body and mind in accomplishing some enga- 
ging end, by the exercise of physical and moral power, by 
sympathy in the happiness of others, by bemg the cause of 
happiness to others, and by a course of conscious rectitude. 
They are formed also with susceptibilities, which render 
them liable to suffering from sensation, from the loss of enjoy^ 
ment, from inactivity, from hopeless desire, from sympathy in 
suffering, from conscious guilt, from fear, and from shapie. 

It has been shown, that the mind is a free and i^ependent 
agent, and can only be influenced by motives, thaX, by pre- 
senting objects that excite desire, and leaving the will to 
select between different modes of enjoyment. In a system 
consisting of minds thus constituted, and relatively depend- 
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ent on each other, with this entirely independent power of 
choice, it can easily be seen, that there is danger of collision^ 
when the plans and desires of some, interfere with those of oth- 
ers. It can be seen also, that if every act of wilful destruction of 
happiness, is followed by the desire of the person thus injured, 
and of others around, to inflict punishment on the aggressor, 
that suffering might be the result of a constitution of things, 
which, if rightly operating, would produce only happiness. 

By a course of reasoning from the known principles of 
mind, and from the experience gained of their operation in 
different circumstances, we might obtain satisfactory evidence, 
that if mind could by any pressure of motive, be led to adopt 
one universal and unvarying system, in all acts of choice, the 
dangers arising from the constitution of mind, would be avoid- 
ed, and the highest happiness, of which minds are susceptible, 
be secured. This system would be secured, by inducing eve- 
ry mind in every choice of its own modes of happiness, always 
to select that which, in regard to itself, should be the greatest 
good on the whohy instead of the greatest present ei^oyment ; 
while in its relation to other mind^^it should select that which 
will produce the greatest amount of general happiness, irres- 
pective of its own individual proportion. If it could be so 
contrived, that every mind should act to promote the greatest 
afMmnt of happiness, unbiassed by any selfish regard to its own 
particular share, this would preserve a system of minds, con- 
stituted as are all of which, we have any knowledge, from any 
jarring or collision, and secure to each individual its own 
appropriate share. In addition to this, it would be necessary, 
that each individual, in regard to his own individual enjoyment^ 
should never choose the lesser good, and give up a greater, 
because more distant. 

In thef|>eration of such a system, if it was the chief desire 
and intention of every tnind to promote the common happi- 
ness, if all were consulting for general good, if no selfish, or 
envious, or jealous emotions should intrude, if no happiness 
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should ever be wantonly destroyed or lessened, it can be seen 
that few of the dangers resulting from the susceptibilities of 
pain, would be encountered. 

Thus in regard to the pain from sensitive susceptibilities. 
If all mankind would never touch any food, but that which 
would expose to no danger or excess ; if they never encoun- 
tered any needless hazard ; if they exactly balanced all the 
probabilities of good and evil, in every matter relating to the 
pleasures of sense, and invariably chose that which exposed 
to the least danger ; if every being around was anxiously 
watchfid in affording the results of observation, and in pro- 
tecting others from risk and exposure, it is probable that the 
amount of sensitive enjoyment would be a thousand fold in- 
creased ; while most of the evils caused by improper food and 
drink, by needless exposure, by negligence of danger, and by 
many other causes which now operate, would cease. With 
the present constitution of body, which tends to decay, we 
could not positively maintain that no suffering would be ex- 
perienced, but it may be believed, that the amount would be 
a trifle, as a drop to the ocean, compared with what is now 
experienced. 

Under such a constitution of things, we can perceive also^ 
that there would be no suffering from the exercise of malign, 
nant passions. For where each was striving to attain the 
same object, the greatest amount of good to all, there could 
be no competition, no jealousy, no envy, no pride, no ambi- 
tion, no anger, no hatred ; for there could be no occasion for 
any of these discordant emotions. Nor could remorse harass, 
or shame overwhelm; for no wickedness would be perpetrated, 
and no occasion of reproach occur. Nor could fear intrude, 
where every mind was conscious, that its own happiness was 
the constant care (rf every one around. Nor coild painful 
sympathy exist, where no pain was known. Nor could the 
weariness of inactivity be felt, where all were engaged in 
acting for one noble and common object, in which every 
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faculty could be employed. Nor could the mind suffer the 
pangs of ungratified desire, while the gratification of its chief 
desire, was the aim and object of all. So that if all minds- 
should act unitedly and habitually on this principle, there 
would be no exposure, except to sensitive pain, and this dan- 
ger would be exceedingly trifling. 

In the mean time, every source of happiness would be full 
and overflowing. All sensitive enjoyments, that would not 
cause suffering, nor interfere with the happiness of others, 
would be gained ; admiration and affection would be given 
and reciprocated ; the powers of body and mind, would be 
actively employed in giving and acquiring happiness ; the 
pleasure resulting from the exercise of physical and moral 
power, would be enjoyed, and employed to promote the en- 
joyment of others ; the peace of conscious rectitude would 
dwell in every bosom ; the consciousness of being the cause 
(rf happiness to others, would send joy to the heart ; while 
gjnnpathy in the general happiness, would pour in its unmea- 
sured tide. 

• It thus appears, that the mode by which the object of form- 
ing mind would be fulfilled is, by so influencing every mind> 
ihat it should habitually and constantly act to promote the 
greatest anumnt of general happiness, irrespective of its own 
particular share. 

But there is one phenomenon which needs consideration in 
reference to this subject, and that is, the influence of habit, in 
regulating the operations of mind. For it is found by univer- 
sal experience, that after habits are once formed, the decis- 
ions of the vnll are not always sufficient to secure a certain 
course of conduct. If a habit of indolence is formed, it 
is not the mere determination of the will, which mmediately 
rectifies Ae evil ; a habit is to be broken, and a new one 
formed. If the mind has yielded to habits of anger, the mere 
decision of the will, cannot afford a suddep remedy ; a habit 
is to be broken, and another is to be formed. If a habit of 
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selfishness is formed, the mere decision of the will, is not 
sufficient for an immediate remedy ; a habit is to be destroy- 
ed, and a new one is to be secured. 

Such also is the constitution of mind, that no regular and 
unvaiying course of conduct can be relied upon, with any 
degree of assurance, until a habit has been formed. If a man 
resolves to avoid the intemperate indulgence of anger, but 
little confidence is felt in his character in this respect, until it 
is learned, that a habit of self-govertiment is formed, and 
when this new habit has become one of long standing, and 
has been subject to repeated trial, then results the confidence 
which is ever dependent on the assurance of the existence of 
habit. A mind exposed to the sudden impulses of desire, 
without any habits to restrain and regulate, has its passions 
and propensities all lying exposed, like chaff, to be blown 
about by every breath. Habits are the ligaments and bands, 
that bind and restrain the emotions, propensities, and opera- 
tions of the soul. 

To secure, therefore, the object for which minds are form- 
ed, it is necessary so to apply motives as to form habits of 
acting for the greatest happiness of all, instead of acting from 
present impulse, or with selfish and disconnected views. 

A mind then, which is fitted to secure the object for which 
it is created, is oae that has formed habits of acting invaria- 
bly and constantly for the general happiness, irrespective of 
its own particular share. Such a mind is one that acts right, 
that is, it acts to fulfil the purpose for which it is made. 

That this object is what men consider as what is right, 
and in conformity to the implanted dictates of the Creator, is 
a matter of universal observation. Why is the child blamed 
for seeking its selfish enjoyment at the expense of the common 
good of the family ? Why is the citizen blconed for sacri- 
ficing, to the good of his own family, the greater public inter- 
est and happiness ? Why is the community blamed, which, 
for its own purposes of selfish good, sacrifices the greater 
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general interests of other communities? It is because all 
mankind feel that such minds are acting wrong. They are 
not acting to fulfil the purposes for which they are formed, 
the promotion of general, instead of selfish happiness. Why 
is the martjrr to his country's rights applauded and admired ? 
Why has the self-sacrificing Howard been followed with the 
song of triumphant admiration ? Why, even among Pagans, 
were such honours awarded to the sacrifice of Regulus, 
when he accepted tortures, rather than a deliverance bought 
by injury to his country, and to Quintius Curtius, when he 
leaped into the yawning earth, to save his native land ? It is 
because all mankind know when a mind is acting right, and 
is fiilfilling the great object for which it is formed; and 
because we are made to find delight in the practice, and in 
the exhibition of this rectitude. 

This is the law which is written upon the mind, and is thus 
recognized by the Apostle. " For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, (i. e. the Revelation of God,) do by nature 
the things contained in the law, these having not the law, are 
a law unto themselves ; which show the work of the law, 
written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts also, the mean while, accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another." And thus he shows, that without reve^ 
lation, the law of rectitude is inscribed on every heart ; while 
another implanted principle, teaches that there is a Grod who 
formed and governs all things, who ordained this law, vrtiose 
" Godhead" can be discerned by the light of nature, and 
whose " eternal power" to punish, is to be feared. And thus 
the Apostle justly reasons, that the " heathen are vnthout 



excuse." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



THE MIND OF MAN DISORDERED. 

In the preceding article has been shown, the mode by 
which mind must act, to secure the object of its formation ; 
and from this we can learn, what it is that constitutes a well 
ordered mind. 

A mind is in order, and acting ri^ht, when it has formed 
fixed habits of acting to secure the greatest amount of general 
happines, both for itself and for others. A mind is disordered, 
and acting wrongs when it has not formed these habits, but is 
acting from the iihpulses of desire in securing immediate grat* 
ifkati(»i, at the expense of greater good, and of selfishness, in 
securing personal enjoyment, irrespective of the general hap- 
piness. 

It will be the object of what follows, to exhibit evidence, 
that the mind of man is a disordcored one, in both these 
respects. 

Experience is constant and invariable on this subject, in 
regard to all the human race. At the first developement of 
clwracter, in the infant mind, we find that it is governed by 
mere impulses of desire, and that it is long before any habits 
are formed, of yielding immediate gratification, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding future evil, or of securing greater good. In 
like manner we find, what, if time had been given for forming 
such a characteristic, might be truly termed a habit of selfish* 
ness ; but what is now more correctly denominated a selfish 
impulse, or propensity, so that when it is discovered that a 
certain gratification, if secured, will inflict some evil, or will 
prevent the attainment of greater good by other minds, the 
selfish good is preferred, even with the full knowledge of the 
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involved sacrifice. For there can be no reason assigned, why 
a mind that is formed so that it can be made happy, by sym- 
pathy in the happiness of others, by the consciousness of being 
the cause of that happiness, and by the practice of virtue, 
should ever sacrifice the greater good of another mind, to its 
own lesser enjoyment, any more than why a mind that is 
formed to desire the greatest amount of happiness, should 
sacrifice its own greater good, to obtain a lesser immediate 
gratification. 

It violates the principles of our nature, just as much, to 
give up the greater good of another mind, to secure a lesser 
good for ourselves, as it does to give up a greater personal 
gratification to gain a lesser present' good. Indeed, the con* 
scious experience of every mind, would lead to the conclu- 
sion, that it is a greater infringement upon the constitution of 
mind, to trifle with the happiness of others, than to sacrifice 
our own. Men always feel the reproofs of conscience more 
keenly, when from a selfish motive, they have destroyed the 
happiness of others, than when they have wantonly thrown 
away their own. 

The mournful conviction of some disordered operation of 
mind, presses upon the consciousness of every intelligent 
being, even at the very commencement of life. Where is the 
mother who has not heard the distressed confession, even 
from the weeping infant, that he was happier in doing right 
than in doing wrong, that he wished to do well, a&d yet that 
he was constantly doing evil. Where is the parent that has 
not witnessed, as one little being after another, passed on 
from infancy to youth, and from youth to manhood, the per- 
petual warfare of evil propensities, with better purposes and 
oft broken resolutions. And where is the conscious spirit, 
that cannot look back on its whole course of existence, as one 
continued exhibition of a conflict, that gives unvarjdng evi- 
dence of this truth. 

And this is the testimony of mankind, through every period 
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of the world, in regard to their own individual consciousness^ 
If we go back, even as far as to the heathen sages of tnti^ty, 
we gain the same acknowledgment. Thus we find» Pyihago* 
rus calls it " the fatal companion, the noxious stHfeylW-UMui 
within us, and which was bom along with us." SopatixPfef&9 
it ^' the sin, that is bom with mankind." Plato deiibranqatei 
it " natural wickedness," and Aristptle, " the natural repug- 
nance of man's temper to reason." Cicero, declares that 
** men are brought into life by nature, as a step mother, with 
a naked, frail, and infirm body, and with a soil! prone to di* 
vers lusts." Seneca observes, '< we are bom in sodi a condi- 
tion, that we are not subject to fewer disorders of tfie mind, 
than of the body ; all vices are in men, though they do not 
break out in every one." Propertius says, that " every body 
has a vice to which he is inclined by nature." Juvenal as- 
s#rtS| that '' nature unchangeably fixed, runs back to wicked- 
feipss." Horace declares, that " no man is free . fix)m vices, 

^..alKlhe is the best man who is oppressed with the least." He 
ffikiSf that '' mankind msh into wickedness and always desire 
Vlhaf is forbidden ;" that " youtlThas the softness of wax to 

. 'i^eeeivo vicious impressions, and the hardness of rock to aMist 
-▼irtuous Idmonitions," that '^ we are mad enough to attabk« 
Heaven itself, and our repeated crimes, do not suffer the God 
of Heaven, to lay aside his wrathful thunderbolts." 

This testimony of individual experience, is verified by the 
general' luitory of mankind. All the. laws and institutions of 
society; veem founded on the principle, that mankind are a 

. -f^lfisfafBiid wicked race, and that every possible restraint is 
iaeed^ to prevent the over-breaking tide of evil and crime. 

. . Wlieh w^ rekd the history of commimities and of nations, it 

%ig one continued record of selfishness avarice, injustice, re- 
venge, and cmelty. Individuals seem equally plotting against 
the happiness of individuals, and rejoicing to work evils on 
society. Communities rise against communities, and nations 
dash against nations. Tyrants fill their dominions with sor- 
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row, misery, and death ; bkxxly heroes, followed by infuriate 
bands, spread havoc, ruin, and dismay through all their course, 
while superstition Imids in chains, racks with tortures, and 
sacrifices its millicNis of victims. An inhabitant of another 
wcM'ld, in reading the simple facts in the Inatiory of our race,, 
if called to describe our mental character^ would portray the 
mind of man, as one formed to be pained at the sight of hap- 
piness, and rejoicing in misery, sorrow, and crime. 

In tracing along the history of mankind, there is no period 
which we can select, when mankind have not seemed as busy 
in destroying their own, and the happiness of others, as the 
lower animals are, in seeking their appropriate enjoyments. 
At one time we behold Xerxes, pouring forth all Asia upon 
Europe, where three million beings were brought, to be 
slaughtered by the Greeks. At another time, the Greeks, 
headed by Alexander, return upon Asia, and spread over most 
of the known world, pillaging, burning, and slaughtering.--^ 
Then we behold Alaric, at the head of barbjirou? hordes, des- 
olating all the Roman empire, and destroying the monuments 
of taste, science, and the arts. Then we see Tamerlane, 
rushing forth, ovemuming Persia, India, and other parts of 
Asia, carrying carnage, and the most desolating cruelty in his 
course, so that it is recorded that he would cause thousands 
of his prisoners to be pounded in mortars with bricks, to form 
into walls. 

From Europe we behold six miliums of Crusaders, rush 
forth upon the plains of Asia, with rapine, and famine, and 
outrage, attending their course. Then comes forth from Eas- 
tern Asia, the myrmidons of Jengis Khan, ravaging fifteen 
milUon of square miles, beheading 100,000 prisoners at one 
time, shaking the whole earth with terror, and exterminating 
fourteen million of their fellow men. Then from the northern 
forests are seen swarming forth, the Goths and Vandals, 
sweeping over Europe and Asia, and bearing away every 
vestige of arts, civilization, comfort, and peace^ At anothez^ 
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time, we see the professed Head of the Christian church, 
slaughtering the pious and inoffensive Albigenses, sending 
horror into their peaceful villages, and torturing thousands of 
innocent victims. 

At one period of history, the whole known world seemed 
to be one vast field of carnage and commotion. The Huns, 
Vandals, and other Northern barbarians were ravaging France, 
Crermany, and Spain ; the Goths were plundering Bnd mur- 
dering in Italy, and the Saxons and Angles were overrunning 
Great Britain. The Roman armies under Justinian, together 
with the Vandals, and Huns, were desolating Africa ; the bar- 
barians of Scjrthia were pouring down upon the Roman em- 
pire ; the Persian armies were pillaging and laying waste the 
countries of Asia ; the Arabians under Mahomet, were begin- 
ning to extend their conquests over Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Barbary, and Spain. Every nation and kingdom on earth, 
was shaking to its centre ; the smoke and the spirits of the 
bottomless pit, seemed coming up to darken, and torment, and 
afiright mankind. The most fertile countries were converted 
to desarts, and covered with ruins c^ once nourishing cities 
and villages ; the most fiendish cruelty was practised ; famine 
raged to such a degree, that the living fed upon the dead ; 
{nisoners were tortured by the most refined systems of 
cruelty ; public edifices were destroyed ; the monuments of 
science and the arts perished ; cruelty, fraud, avarice, mur^ 
der, and every crime that disgraces humanity, were let loose 
wpoa a wretched world. Historians seem to shudder in at- 
l^npting to picture these horrid scenes, and would draw a 
freil over transactions that disgrace mankind. 

If from ancient times we look at the present state of the 
wcM*ld, at its present most refined and enlightened period, the 
iame mournful evidence is discovered. Cruelty and tyranny 
have changed some of the fwrest provinces of Persia to 
deMrts. The sanguinary Turk has turned the land of the 
patriarchs and prophets to a wilderness, and drenched the 
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shores of Greece, with the blood of slaughtered victims, while 
Syria, Kurdistan, and Annenia are ravaged with injustice and 
rapine. China and Japan are shut out from the world by a 
cold and jealous selfishness. In Tartary, Arabia, and Siberia, 
the barbarous tribes are prowUng about for plunder, or en- 
gaged in murderous conflicts. In Africa, the Barbary States 
are in perpetual commotion ; the petty tyrants of Bemn, 
Ashantee, and other interior states, are waging ceaseless wars, 
murdering their prisoners, and adorning their houses with 
their sculls. And on its ravaged coast, the white man-stealer 
forever is prowling, and bears oflf thousand wretches, as a 
yearly offering, to the avarice of the most refined and chris- 
tian nations on earth. In America, we see native tribes, 
employed in war, and practising the most fiendish barbarities, 
while in the South, its more civilized inhabitants, are engaged 
in constant poUtical and bloody commotions. In the Islands 
of the Ocean, thousands of human beings are fighting each 
other, throwing darts and stones at strangers, offering human 
sacrifices, and feasting on the fiesh of their enemies. 

If we select Europe and our own native land for the exhi- 
bition of human nature as seen under the restraints of civili- 
zation, laws, refinement, and religion, the same disordered 
constitution of mind is discovered toiling forth from bonds and 
;, ►. . *. . restraints. In Europe the common people in slavery and ig- 
*/'. ^9rance, are bowing down to a grinding priesthood, or an 
• . ' * oppressive nobility or monarchical tyranny. Incessant heav- 
;'.'- ing of the troubled nations, portends desolation and dismay, as 
man seems waking from the slavery of ages, to shake oflf his 
, fetters, and call himself free. If we turn to England, the 
noblest of European States, we behold kings, nobles, and cler- 
gy, glittering in splendor and ease and wealth, while famine 
and sickness and discontent among the burdened people, are 
racking the spirits and threatening the safety of the nation. 
And on the tables of her national counsels are resting long 
rolls of supplications for thousands, who through her empire 
are galled with the manacles of slavery. 
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If we look to our own boasted land of liberty and religion, 
what toiling of sefish and discordant interests, what mean 
and low lived arts to gain honour and power, what shameful 
attacks on fair reputation and unblemished honour, what 
collisions of party strifes and local interests. Here also the 
curse of slavery brings the blush of shame to every honest 
man, that from year to year on the anniversary of the national 
liberty, hears the declarations of rights this very nation is 
trampling under foot. Two millions of slaves, deprived of 
the best blessing and th^ dearest rights of humanity, are held 
in the most degrading bondage, by a nation who yearly and 
publicly acknowledges their perfect and unalienable rights. 
And from the very bosom of our land is heard the plaintive, 
yet disregarded supplication of the noble and earliest owner 
of the soil The Indian pleads that he succored and saved 
his white brother, when he came a pilgrim to this land ; that 
he smoked the pipe of peace with him, and kept bright the 
golden chain of friendship ; that he bowed to his increasing 
greatness,' and retreated- before his power ; that he yielded 
his birth-right, and received in return the fiery draught, that 
has ruined his race. He pleads for a Uttle spot of his own 
native soil, a reinnant of all the vast continent that was once 
wholly his own, while the people and the rulert turn a deaf . ; 
ear to his cries, and to gain a poor pittance for coffers already • ^ ;V\.\". * 
surcharged, would rob him of his honie, his country, and all ; *• ;:' <> 
his heart holds most dear. , * ^'S^- * 

Thus the history of the world, unites with the testimony of 
individual experience, to prove the same mournful truth, of 
the disordered mind of man. 

This fact is no less' clearly witnessed in its effects on the 
opinions, and moral sentiments of mankind. The mind of 
man, in its unperverted state, is fbrmed to love happiness, to 
be pleased with what profiiotes it, and to detest that which 
tends to destroy it. Yet the tong reign of selfishness, has 
leemed to pervert and poisoa even the taste and moral senti- 
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meats of men. Who is the hero sung by the poet, eulogized 
by the statesman, and flattered by the orator ? Who is it pre- 
sented in classic language to the gaze of enthusiastic child- 
hood, and pictured forth in tales of romance to kindUng yaaih 1 

It is th^ man who has given up his life to the gratificatioii 
of pride and the love of honour and fame ; the man who, to 
gain this selfish good, can plunge the sword into the bosom of 
thousands, and stand the unpitying spectator of burning cities, 
widowed mothers, or[rfian children, desolated fields, and the 
long train of ills, that he wantonly pours on mankind, that he 
may gain the miserable pittance of gaping admiration ^ad 
dreadful renown, which rises amid the tears and cries of man- 
kind. It is the man, who, when injured, knows not how to for- 
give, whose stinted soul never knew the dignity and pleasure of 
giving blessing for ill, who deems it the mark of honour, and 
manhood, to follow the example of the whining infant, that 
when he is struck, with the same noble spirit, vnll strike 
back again. 

Meantime the calm forbearance and true dignity of virtue, 
that would be humbled at recrimination, and cannot conde- 
scend to retaliate, is put in the back ground, as unworthy such 
honours and eulogy. Thus also we find inteUect, which the 
Creator designed only as the instrument of securing happiness, 
though perverted to vice and folly, applauded and admired ; 
and even the best and wisest <^ mankind have ]daced true 
virtue and goodness behind the fancied splendc»rs o( genitis 
and learning. AH the maxims, and honours, and employ- 
ments of mankind, develope the moumfiil truth, that selfish- 
ness has perverted the noblest part of the creation of God, 
in all its relations, and in all its fmnciples, and pursuits. 

But the most melancholy fact, which is developed in r^ard 
to the moral disorder of the human mind^ is that where the 
evil is not rectified, it continually w tending to increase, ui^ 
the constitution of mind seems entirely changed, so that the 
sight of happiness is painfiil, and the infliction of misery ki 
sou^t as a source of enjoyment 
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It is the universal testimony of all that have the training of 
the infant mind, that injustice and cruelty are objects of -aver- 
son, that' where no selfish interest interferes, truth, kindness, 
lo^, and gentleness, are admired and approved by the young- 
est mind. There is no proof that childhood is pleased with 
the mere infliction of suffering, unless disturbed by passion, 
or perverted by mismanagement. Instead of this the child 
durinks from the sight of sorrow, and is distressed by the cries 
of pain. The openness and confiding trust of childhood and 
youth, are proverbial, while it has become a maxim establish- 
ed by long experience, that as men advance in life, they 
grow distrustfiil, selfish, and cold hearted, and the more 
tbey mingle with their fellow beings, the greater is tins ten- 
dency. ' A man that has been drawn from the social ties oi 
home, and has spent his life in the coUisicftis (^ the worlds 
seldom escapes withoi^ the most confirmed habits o£c6ld, and 
wvolting selfishness. 

The records of history, present fearfid pictures of the ex- 
tremes to which selfiidmess can be carried, for it is found, that 
men will seek selfish happiness, not only by means which 
they know involves the loss of happiness to thousands and mil- 
lions, but will even seek enjoyment in the very infliction of 
pain and sorrow. 

The history of the life of any anci^it or modem hero, is 
an illustration of^ the first degree of induced selfishness. 
Take for example the case Napoleon Buonaparte. He wished 
to obtain for himself, the pleasure gained from the exercise 
of physical and moral power, and from ehjc^ng the notoriety 
and admiration awarded to kings and conquerors. This 
was the kind of iiappiness he had chosen as the purpose o[ 
his existence. To gain it, he knew the sacrifice to be made. 
Thousands of husbands must be torn fix>m their wives, thou- 
sands of parents fi!x>m their children, thousands of sons tpam 
their parents, and miUicms of these must sufler cold, fatigiie^ 
racking mckness; ^v^ondsi dangem, dismayi and a Uoody 
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death. Millions more, by the devastations of war, must shiv- 
er with cold and nakedness, must pine with sickness and 
famine, must grow pale with anxiety and the sickness of hope 
deferred. The social ties of life must be sundered, the bands 
of civil society be rent, every possible evil that can torment 
and overwhelm, must be poured forth on his fellow men. 

And yet this admired and applauded Destroyer of human 
happiness, simply to gain for himself the small amount of en- 
joyment resulting from the possession of transient power and 
fame, coolly and deliberately decided that all these miseries, 
should agonize the hearts of millions of his feUow men. And 
thus for years, he rioted on the suiTering and woes of distress- 
ed humanity. All that can be pled in extenuation was, that 
be did not choose that his fellow creatures should sufier for 
the mere pleasure of seeing their pain, but only for the plea- 
sure wTiich such misery would purchase to himself. 

But there is evidence that others have indulged such selfish- 
ness, until the sight of suffering becomes a pleasure, and so mul- 
tiplied are such records, that no historian escapes the moumfid 
task of recording them. 

It is related of Antiochus Epiphanes; that in his wars with 
the Jews, after all opposition had ceased, and all danger and 
cause of fear was removed, he destroyed thousands, for the 
mere pleasure of seeing them butchered. An anecdote is re- 
lated of him, too horrible to record in all its particulars, where 
he sat and feasted his eyes on the sufferings of a mother and 
her seven sons, when the parent was doomed to witness the 
infliction of the most excruciating and protracted tortureid on 
each of her seven children, and then was tortured to death 
herself. 

It is recorded of Mustapha, one of the Turkish Sultans, 
that by honourable capitulations he gained the person of a brave 
VeBetian commander called Bragadino, who was defending 
his country from the cruelty of invaders. After having prom- 
ised him honourable protectioBi he ordered him bound hcmd 
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and foot, to behold the massacre of his soldiers, then caused 
his person to be cut and mutilated in the most horrible man- 
ner, and then taunted him as a worshipper of Christ, who 
could not save his servants. When recovered of his wounds, 
he obliged him carry loaded buckets of earth before the army, 
and kiss the ground whenever he passed his barbarous tor- 
mentor. He then had him hung in a cage, to be tormented 
before his own soldiers, who were chained as galley slaves, 
that they might be agonized by the indignities and sufferings 
of their venerated commander. After the most protracted 
sufferings and indignities, in the public place, at the sound of 
music, he was flayed alive. 

The history of some of the Roman Emperors, even of some 
who in early childhood and youth, were gentle, amiable, and 
kind, presents the same horrible picture. Nero set fire to 
Rome, and dressed the Christians in garments of flaming 
pitch to run about his garden, for his amusement. Tiberius, 
tormented his subjects, and murdered them in cruel pangs, to 
gratify his love of suffering, while Caligula butchered his 
people for amusement, with his ovm hand. 

The mind turns with horror from such revolting scenes, 
and asks if it is possible human nature now can be so perver- 
ted, and debased. But this is the humiliating record, of 
some of the amusements, even of our own countrymen, in 
some parts of this refined and christian nation. " Many of 
the interludes are filled up with a boodng match, which 
becomes memorable by feats of gouging. When two boxers 
are wearied with fighting and bruising each other, they come 
to close quarters, each endeavouring to twist his forefinger 
into the earlocks of his antagonist. When they are thus fast 
clenched, the thumbs are extended and both the eyes are twi- 
ned out of their sockets. The victor is hailed with shouts of 
applause, from the sporting throng, while his poor antagonist, 
thus blinded for life, is laughed at for his misfortune.*' 

Such records are horrible, though they are undeniably 

34 
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true. Meantime, ^ven in childhood, this shocking per- 
version is often very early effected. The records of the 
nursery and the school-room, will present many a sad exam- 
ple of the malicious infliction of pain, for the mere purpose 
of w^itnessing the suffering. Little malevolent tricks, such as 
pinching, striking, tearing of books, breaking toys, exposing 
to ridicule, and a multitude of sickening exhibitions of puny 
malice, might be collected in evidence of the fact, that 
selfishness can be so cultivated and increased, as completely 
to disorganize the moral constitution of mind, even in very 
infancy and childhood. 

And yet nature, true to its Creator, cries out against such 
perversion, and remorseful agonies torment the guilty violator 
of his own inmiortal spirit. The records of history have 
been true to the existence of that upbraiding monitor, implant- 
ed by the hand of Gk>d both to restrain and to avenge. In 
illustration of this, may be mentioned the case of Richard III. 
who, after murdering his innocent nephew^s, and after oth- 
er acts of cruelty, had never any peace or quiet, "but 
always carried it as if some danger were near." His eyes 
were always whirling on this side and on that, he wore a 
shirt of mail, and was always laying his hand upon his dagger, 
looking fiunous as if ready to strike. He had no quiet by day, 
nor rest by night, but molested by terrifying dreams, would 
start from his bed, and run like a distracted man about his 
room. Charles IX. of France, after the horrid massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, slept little, waked in great agonies, required 
soft music to compose him to rest, and at length died of a Im- 
gering disorder, after having suffered the most exquisite tor- 
tures of body and mind. Tacitus informs us, that the tyrant 
Tiberius, in a letter to the Senate, opened the inward wounds 
of his breast, in such words of despair, as might have waken- 
ed pity, even in the hearts of those who were under fear of 
his tyranny. Neither the splendors of royalty, nor the soli- 
tary retreat to which he retired, could shield him from an 
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accusing conscience, and he was forced to acknowledge 
the mental agonies he endured, as the punishment of his 
crimes. 

Thus it appears from the consciousness of individuals in 
every age, and from the history of communities and nations, 
that a fatal disorder interrupts the perfect and natural consti- 
tution of mind ; that the mind of man is perpetually acting 
wrongs is disordered, and disarranged. 

This mournful fact, so powerfully established by experience 
and by testimony. Revelation recognizes in all its pages. It 
declares that ^ because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
fidly set within them to do evil ;" that *< man drinketh in in- 
iquity like water ;** that " the heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked ;" that *^ the heart of the sons 
of men is full of evil ;" that ^ madness is in their hearts while 
they live, and after that they go to the dead." 

There is no subject which has ever occupied the attention 
of man, that has awakened such anxious enquiry, such cease- 
less speculation, such repining implication of the goodness of 
the Deity, as the existence of this strange disorder in the 
most important part of his creation. In every age it has 
been a subject of enquiry, and in every age the mind has re- 
turned baffled in its anxious searcL It is an investigation, 
however, which seems to have less practical use than many 
others, for it is the remedy, and the mode of applying it, 
. which now chiefly concerns mankind ; while a knowledge of 
the cause of the disorder, like that of many physical diseases, 
is what has little to do in effecting a cure, and therefore is of 
comparatively little consequence. The devout and humble 
christian, can wait to see this mystery explained, at the grand 
developement of the character and dispensations of (Sod, 
which, with the eye of faith he foresees ; and for such a mind 
no philosophy is necessary to establish his unwavering confi* 
dence in the Foundation of his Hopes. 
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But yet, ttiis is a point around which Infidelity and Atheism 
gather, to sharpen their weapons, and assail the Christian 
faith, and therefore it is a matter which may be discussed, to 
fiiinish the means of meeting their unholy attacks. The In- 
jBdel maintains, that because Gk>d is benevolent, that Book is 
not his Word, which threatens to punish the sins of so frail a 
race. The Atheist maintains, that no being of wisdom or 
goodness, would have made so imperfect a system, and there- 
fore it is all the result of the disorders of chance. 

Every man who believes in the overruling power of a wise 
and benevolent Creator, and who rests his faith on the Record 
of his Word, is bound to prepare himself to repel any such 
attacks, from whatever quarter they may arise. 

There is one important consideration to be borne in mind 
on this point, and that is, that this is not a difficulty of .CArif- 
Uanity ; it is what every system of reUgion is equally unable 
to explain, and none but the blind believer in chance, is fairly 
rid of the difficulties it involves. For even the Infidel wiU 
allow a superintending Deity, that has formed and controls 
this system, and can no more explain why he has allowed its 
disorders at ally than he can prove that such a system of things, 
in a fiiture world, may not go on to still more terrible and 
appalling results. This then, is not to be set down as a diffi- 
culty of Christianity, but as a difficulty belonging to every 
Cfystem of religion, that acknowledges a Creator of wisdom, 
benevolence, and power. 

\{ attempting to throw light on this subject, what is chiefly 
aimed at by the christian casuist, is to show, that the moral 
disorders' of the world cannot be employed Xoprav^ any v^rant 
of wisdom, or benevolence, on the part of the Creator. There 
have been three modes by which this has been attempted. 

The first is, by urging that there may be something in the 
nature of things, which renders it an impossibility, so to form 
minds, as that with a free and independent wiU, and without 
habits formed by trial and temptation, they will not be liable 
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to such evils. By this it is meant, that there are some impos- ^ 
sibilities in the nature of thmgs, which we cannot beUeve to 
be in the compass of Almighty power, because they are con- 
tradictions, ,Thus, that God could reUeve from pain, when no 
pain had been felt ; that he could create a thing, and yet per- 
petuate its non-existence ; these, and various such assertions, 
are what no mind can believe to be within the limits of possi- 
bility. Some, therefore, would place the disorders of mind 
to the same cause, and urge, that it would be an impossibility 
to restrain minds from destroying the happiness of others, 
until they knew by experience, the evils of such a loss. That 
it would be impossible to make a mind fear pain to itself, or 
fear to inflict it on others, till some knowledge had been gain- 
ed of what pain was ; that it was as impossible for a mind to 
be influenced by fear of future evil to itself, or to others, which 
had never felt evil, as it is for a blind man to understand the 
beauty of colour, who had never experienced it. 

They urge, therefore, that the evils attending this constitu- 
tion of human mind, are necessary, because it is impossible, 
in the nature of things, that mind should be prepared for a 
course of eternal happiness, till in a state of probation and 
trial, it has formed habits of virtuous self-denial. But this 
opinion is met by facts revealed in Scripture, from which it 
appears, that mitidfPhave been so created, that they never have 
known either sufiering or sin, and that these minds will be 
forever preserved in a state of increasing virtue and happiness. 
Ify therefore, one class of minds have been thus constituted , 
i^ is proof that there was no impossibility in the nature of 
things, in so constituting those of the human race. 

A second mode of removing difiiculty from this subject has 
been, by the supposition of a pre-eocistent state of the human 
mind ; by supposing that it originally was free from any bias 
to evil, and was perfectly benevolent in the exercise of all its 
powers. But that frt)m unknown causes, it fell from a state 
of original purity, wd was placed in this material world, as a 
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state of punishment, of purification, and of recovery. This 
opinion has been widely adopted, among a great variety of 
nations and religionists. It appears both from other histo- 
ries, and from Scripture, that it viras one among the traditions 
preserved by the Jews. In the account of the man blind 
fix)m his birth, we recognize this tenet, when the Jews enquir- 
ed of the Saviour, *< Master, who did shi, this man or his 
parents, that he was horn blind V* That is, was it for the sins 
of the parents or the son, in a previous state, that this severe 
punishment was inflicted. It appears that the early heathen 
philosophers, among whom was Socrates and Plato, held the 
. same opinion. It appears that the Brahmins of India, retain 
the tradition, that man was once upright and pure, and is 
now suffering the consequences of a fUl. The Celtic Druids, 
among our barbaric ancestors, also, maintained and perpetu- 
ated the same tradition. 

It is an opinion also, which is discovered as existing and 
warmly maintained among the early Christian fathers. Among 
these Origen, who lived in the fourth century after Christ, 
was the most conspicuous, and wrote much to sustain his 
views on the subject, which at one time were widely adopted. 
He considered the formation of the material system, both the 
external world, and the bodies of men, as designed for the 
residence of spirits that once were holy, but were in this state 
of existence, to be punished for sins they had previously com- 
mitted, and thus be purified and restored to virtue. He con- 
sidered evils as suspended over us for our best good, to rec- 
tify and restrain evil habits and propensities. In this way, 
the sufferings of infant children were accounted for, which, so 
far as relates to those who never arrive at years of knowledge, 
on other suppositions, seem to suffer punishment as innocent 
and unoffending beings. This sentiment has been advanced, 
with various modifications, by a great variety persons. Bish- 
op Butler, in his most admirable work, suggests the idea, that 
our present state may be the consequence of somewhat past^ 
as the/ti^re state is the consequence of the present. 
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Many poetic and imaginative minds also, have often seem- 
ed disposed to run back in melancholy musings, to some 
period of peace and purity, forever lost, while faint remem- 
brances steal oyer the mind, like the dying cadence of mourn- 
ful music. Thus Wordsworth, 

^ Our birth is but a sleep. 

And a forgetting of wfiat we were.^^ 

And thus also our most popular female poet speaks of the 
effect ofmusic in waking 

^^ * 

^ The dim remembrances, whose hues seem taken 
From some bright former state, our own no more, 
The sudden images of vanished things. 
That o^er the spirit flash, we know not why. 
Tones, from some broken harp's deserted strings. 
Warm sunset hues, of summers, long gone by." 

But such speculations, however satisfactory in their philo- 
sophy, or however fascinating in their wild and poetic associ- 
ations, are met by the sober testimony of Divine Revelation, 
which, after all, is the only foundation upon which any satis* 
factory rest can be found. Without this, on such subjects, 
we know nothing, absolutely nothing, and its testimony is 
ever to be taken with perfect and unwavering confidence.— 
Here, then, the theory of a pre-existent state receives its con- 
demnation, for in the Written Reonrd we find the full and 
dear account of the origin of our race, — an account which 
forbids reliance on the dim light of tradition, or the vain spec- 
ulations of poetry, or philosophy. 

The last mode of obtaining satisfaction in the contempla- 
tion of this subject, seems the most natural and rational one, 
to creatures of a day, it attempting to scan the infinite pur- 
poses oif Him, who is from eternity, and whose plans must be 
utterly beyond the grasp of such limited capacities as ours. 
Tins is founded on our titter ignorance. We know nothing 
<^God, or of other beings, or of other worlds, but what he is 
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pleased to reveal. We know nothing of the nature of things^ 
but what he is pleased to unfold in his works, and in his 
Word. We have no data for deciding whether God could, 
or could not, have done wlSer, or better, for the creatures he 
^has made, except what he is pleased to disclose. No human 
intellect can impeach the God of Heaven, for any want of 
care or attention to the necessities of his universal system, 
for we know not what these necessities are, nor how they 
could be best supplied. He has given us the assurance of his 
Word, that He is a Being of mercy and truth, of justice and 
love, and that he never willingly inflicts evil. In all the con- 
stitution, both of matter and mind, we can discern the most 
perfect and complete foundation for unceasing and eternal 
happiness to the human race. In the formation of mind, God 
has done all things well, and what we can discern of ill, is 
the consequence of a wilful perversion of a noble nature, by 
man himself. 

We can conceive that a Being of perfect benevolence, and 
of boundless factdties, would be infinitely miserable, living in 
perpetual solitude and inactivity, with none to love, and none 
to bless. The Creator has called into glad existence, unnum- 
bered holy and happy beings, and can forever continue to 
create and multiply the objects of his benevolent care. There 
is, indeed, one dim and sorrowfid world, in his vast domin- 
ions, where his fairest work has been defaced. Yet there is 
one consideration even here, which silences every doubt, and 
hushes every murmur. 

We know that no being would constitute a system of 
things involving needless sorrow to himself when his own 
choice could avert the evil. No rational mind would ever 
mourn over griefs, which his own choice could instantly 
relieve, or would himself sufier, to alleviate what a simple 
command could remove. 

But He who made us^ has tx>me down to sympathize with 
us, to mourn oyer our guilt, and weep^ov^ our woes. What 
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longing desires did he express for His ancient covenant race, 
** Oh that my people had hearkened. to me, and Israel had 
walked in ray ways." And again, as he wept over the ruined 
city of His choice, " Oh that thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace, but 
now they are forever hidden from thine eyes/' And not 
only did He pity and mourn for others, but Himself became 
" a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief," and though no 
evil was found in Him, nor guile on His lips, yet He bore the 
heavy penalty of sin, and with amazing sorrow, and bitter 
agonies poured forth His soul even unto death. 

Here is the firmest pillar^ of confidence, the sheet anchor 
of hope, as the mind ventures forth in sad speculations over 
a ruined and guilty world, where othei*wise, amid darkness 
and storms^ both confidence and hope might forever be lost. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



MODE OF RESTORING A DISORDERED MIND. 

The preceding articles have exhibited the nature of a well 
ordered mind, and have illustrated the position, that the mind 
of man is disordered. The most important enquiry then, 
which can gain the attention of our race, relates to the method 
by which this disarrangement can be remedied, and the mind 
restored to the regular and healthfiil operations of faculties, 
perverted to evil, but designed by the Creator solely for the 
production of happiness. 

It has been shown, that a mind would be in perfect order, 
and would fulfil the desi^ for which it is created, when it 
always chooses the greater good for itself, instead of yielding. 
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to the impulses of present desire, ' and always acts to secure 
the greatest amount of general happiness, irrespective of its 
own particular share. The question then arises, is there any 
mode by which the human mind can be brought thus to act ? 
Is there any pressure of motive sufficient to induce such 
habits ? 

On this subject two difficulties present themselves. The 
first is, the force of habit. It may be shown, that a habit of 
selfishness is formed in children long before any strong pres- 
sure of moral obligations can be brought to bear upon them. 
After a habit is once formed, the decisions of the will, in a 
measure, become inoperative. Every human being is con- 
scious how difficult it is to force the mental and bodily facul- 
ties to obey its decisions, when contrary to the stream of a 
long indulged habit. There are few, who have not either 
experienced, or witnessed, the anguish of spirit that has fol- 
lowed the violations of solemn resolutions, those firmest de- 
cisions of the will, in the contest between habit and con- 
science. 

Yet still, though there are difficulties, they are not so great, 
as to remove obligation, even with only the ordinary restraints 
of natural conscience. Men can learn to control their desires, 
and to act for the general good, with no greater pressure of 
motive than is already bestowed in the circumstances and the 
constitution of mind. We find it to be true from the testi- 
mony of our own conscience, and from the testimony of 
others, where they acknowledge their power,- and give proof 
of it by their actions. Even among the heathen nations, who 
are leastunder the pressure of religious obligations, w^. can 
recognize this truth. We find them always suffering the pangs 
of guilt, in violating the principles of rectitude ; while there 
are, at least a few cases on record, where, by actions, they 
have exhibited a power of self-control but seldom exerted. — 
The following is the account of the best among the most 
virtuous men of Greece. 
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It i^ recorded of Aristides, that the love of virtue and of 
his country, seemed te extinguish in him interest, pleasure, 
ambition, resentment, and jealousy. The merit of others, 
instead of offending him, became his own, by the approbation 
he gave it. He rendered the government of Athens amiable 
to allies, by his mildness, goodness, humanity, and justice. 
His conduct and principles were always uniform, and stead- 
fest, in whatever he thought just, while he was incapable of 
the least falsehood, flattery, disguise, or fraud, even in jest. 
He had such control over his own passions, that he uniformly 
sacrificed his private interests and his private resentments, to 
the good of the public. Themistocles was one of his enemies, 
who procured his banishment from his country, but after being 
recalled, he assisted him on every occasion with his advice 
and influence, and took pains to promote the credit of his 
enemy, for the public good. Afterwards when Themistocles 
was disgraced, he constantly refused to join with his enemies, 
being as far from rejoicing in his misfortunes, as he was from 
envying his prosperity, i A few such bright examples stand 
forth in the heathen world, enough to prove that men know 
what rectitude is, and have sufficient power to form a habit 
of obejdhg its dictates. 

But the second difliculty on this subject, results from the 
imperfect and disconnected views, which minds of such lim- 
ited capacities as ours, must take in regard to what is for tlie 
general good. There are many courses of conduct, which 
are so manifestly destructive of general happiness, that men 
seldom can differ in sentiment in regard to them ; such for 
example, as murder, lying, and thefl. Yet the multiplied 
opinions of mankind, as to what virtue consists in, and as to 
what actions are right and wrong, show the want of some 
standard of rectitude, more infallible than the limited capaci- 
ties of mankind can afford. 

Two things then, are wanting by mankind ; a perfect and 
liofallible standard of rectitude', and a pressure of motive strong 
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enough to overcome already formed habiu of ^elf-indolence, 
in regard to our own best good, and of selfishness, in regard 
to the general happiness. 

It has been shown, that the most powerful emotions, and 
the most perfect happiness of which mind is susceptible, result 
from relations of minds to each other. The discovery of cer- 
tain traits of character in intelligent beings, the giving and 
reciprocation of. affection, and active agency in promoting the 
happiness of the objects of afiection, are what every mind 
will acknowledge to be the principles, which can most pow- 
erfully stimulate to activity. 

Let us suppose then, a mind i^usceptible of strong affection, 
which has formed habits of selfishness. Let such a person be 
placed in the most endeared and intimate communion with a 
being, possessed of every possible attraction which is delight- 
ful to the human mind. Let him feel that he is the object of 
the most tender and devoted affection to such an exalted 
friend, and spite of his own faults and deficiencies, realize 
that his own affection is desired and his communion sought. 
Let him in all his daily pursuits, be attended by the desired 
presence of the one, in whom his hopes centre, and his affec- 
tions repose ; one in whom he sees every possible exhibition 
of disinterestedness, tenderness, and love, not only toward 
himself, but all other beings who come within the circle of 
such benevolence. Let him discover that the practice of all 
that is excellent and benevolent by himself, is the object of 
unceasing desire to this devoted friend. Let him discover 
that to save him from the consequences of some guilty act of 
selfishness, this friend had submitted to the most painfiil sac- 
rifices, and asked as a return, those efforts which were neces- 
sary to overcome such pernicious habits ; . let him feel that 
this friend, though pained by his deficiencies, could forbear 
and forgive, and continue his love in spite of tHem all ; let 
him know that his recovery to perfect virtue, was the object 
of intense desire, and was watched with the most exulting 
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joy, by so good and so perfect a being, and is it possible to 
conceive a stronger pressure of motive, which could be 
brought to act on a selfish mind ? Would not every human 
being exclaim, ^' give me such a friend, and I should be selfish 
no more ; his presenc/e, and his love, would be my strength 
in foiling every wrong desire, and in conquering every banefiil 
habit." 

It can be shown then, that in the Revelation from the 
Creator, we have a remedy for the evil, which we find exist- 
ing in our mental constitution. In this blessed Volume, we 
find in the first place, the recognition of the law which is 
written upon our hearts, " thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself J** that is, we are required to seek the happiness of 
other minds the same as we do our own. At the same time, 
> an expanded statement of the rules of rectitude are given, 
wherein an Infinite Mind, who sees and ^ knows the results of 
all possible feelings and actions, on the general happiness, has 
jstated these results, and requires conformity to certain ne< 
cessary rules. 

To this is joined the great principle, which is to aid in fur- 
nishing the motives that are needfiil in securing obedience. 
We are tayght to " love the Lord our God^ with all the heart, 
and with all the soul, and with all the mind, and with all the 
strength ;" while in continuance is disclosed, all those attri- 
butes of mind, which the human heart is formed to love, all 
those actions that prove the tenderness, mercy, and benevo- 
lence of our Creator, toward every mind that he has made, 
together with the inspiring truth, that He is the Searcher of 
Hearts, is with us at all times, and in all places, is anxiously 
interested in our recovery, has made sacrifices to secure it, 
desires our aflTection, and will manifest His love to all who 
wiU raise their affections to Him. 

Here then, is the remedy for our disordered powers, the 
relief for our anxieties, the strength for our weakness, the balm 
for our woes. Revelation discloses a Friend to every one of 
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the human race, exactly such as he needs ; a Being of ex- 
alted intellect, and overflowing affection ; one who desires 
the highest happiness of every being he has formed, and is ev- 
er planning to promote it ; one whose infinite mind can com- 
prehend the various wants and relations of the great universe ; 
one who never can be selfish, orweak, or infirm, or unjust ; 
one who is so good, so lovely, and so condescending, that ev- 
ery intelligent mind can raise its warmest affections to hun, 
and meet a full return ; one whom all created inteUigences 
can love ''with all the heart, and soul, and mind, and 
strength.** 

To obey a Being thus loved and adored, would ever be de- 
lightful, and his service perfect freedom. No sacrifice could 
be any thing for such affection, no happiness greater than 
aiding Him to fulfil His benevolent designs. Nor would it 
be necessary that every mind should perceive all the relations 
and operations of his plans, or understand how they were con- 
ducing to universal happiness. That such was the will of the 
Being most reverenced and adored, would inspire perfect con- 
fidence, and call forth every faculty in glad fulfilment of his 
designs. 

There is no being but (Jod, who can so understand the re- 
lations of the universe, as always to be able to perceive and 
understiBind in all cases, how to act for the general good. 
Of course, there oflen must be occasions, when it will be in- 
dispensable for beings to perform duties, and make personal 
sacrifices, without being able to discern any good that will be 
accomplished by them. But mind is so made, that it will 
liever act, except to secure some good either to itself, or to 
others, so that if there were nothing to regulate mind, but a 
love for rectitude, that is, a love for promoting universal hap- 
piness, where no such effects could be discerned, minds would 
not act for the general gckkl. It therefore seems indispensa- 
ble for the happiness of the whole universe, thait there should 
be oiie Infinite iBifind, to {>Ian aiid regulate the whole vast eys- 
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tern, while every dependent mind shall be so animated with 
affection toward Him, that the fiilfilment of His will, will be 
the governing desire of every one, as the sure and infallible 
mode, both of pleasing the Creator, and of promoting the 
best happiness of all the beings He has made. 

All minds then, that are well ordered, are habitually acting 
for the greatest general happiness^ under the influence of su- 
preme love to God ; while all disordered mii]ids must be res- 
tored by the operation of the same principle. Love to God 
then, is the golden chain of eternal happiness, that is forever 
to unite in one interest, and in one tide of perfect enjoyment^ 
the Creator and all his holy and infinite family. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



OHf THE DlVUrE MIND. 



As it i3 by. means of love to God, that the disordered mind 
of man is to be restored to the right exercise of it3 powers* 
and its. eternal felicity perpetuated, nothing, can be presented 
as. more interesting or important than the character of the 
Being, who is to be the object of this affection. 

No being can be loved until he is known, and affection 
must always be proportioned to the existence of. the several 
traits which are causes of affection, and to the attention given 
ia the contemplation of these characteristics. To love. God 
then, we must know him, and to know him we must.study 
h§s character, as it is revealed in his works and in his Word* 
We have seen that the works, of creation, without the aid.of 
Revelation, would but very imperfectly convey to the mind, 
such a character as would awaken the highest degree of rev- 
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erence and affection. The works of nature, when viewed id 
connection with the clearer manifestations of Revelation, do 
indeed declare the glory of God, and show forth his goodness 
and love. 

But it is to the Bible we must resort, for the cliief of otir 
information respecting God, his character, actions, and de- 
signs. We then are to tak^ His Word, in order to dis- 
cover who is the true God, and what is his charctcter. 

The only mode by which one being can be distinguished 
from all others, is by his names, his qualities, his actions, and 
his circumstance of time and place. Thus if we wish to dis- 
tinguish one man from all others, we mention his names, his 
qualities of body and mind, his actions, the time when, and 
the place where he lived. For example, if we wished to de- 
signate (Jeneral Washington, we should tell a person his 
names and titles, when and where he Uved, his qualities of 
body and mind, and the various actions he has performed. 

If we take the Bible then, to discover who is the true God, 
we are to seek the names, qualities, actions, and circumstan- 
ces, which distinguish Him from all other beings. 

The most common names of the Being whom the Bible 
recognizes as the" Supreme Divinity, are " Gtxi/* and " the 
LordJ' These are used as proper names, in distinction from 
the common terms, " a god," and " a lord." In addition to 
these are the terms, Jehaoah, I am that I am, the Alpha and 
Omega, the Lord of Hosts, the Grod of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, the Creator, the Redeemer, the Saviour, the Judge of 
all the Earth, the First and the Ltost, and various other 
descriptive appellations. 

The qualities ascribed to the Supreme Divinity, are spirit- 
ual existence ; a mind possessing intellect, susceptibilities, and 
will ; perfect wisdom, knowledge, justice, goodness, mercy, 
and truth ; o)nniscience, omnipresence, and past and future 
eternity. 

The actions that distinguish the Divinity are creation, the 
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government of the world, and the future general judgment. 
No circumstances of time or place can be ascribed to Him, 
who " filleth all things,^ and who is " from everlasting to ever- 
lasting." 

But in examining the Bible, we find that there are three 
Beings, who each have the names, attributes, and actions of 
the Supreme Divinity ascribed to them. The only ways in 
which they are distinguished from each other, "are by the pe- 
culiar appellatives, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and by cer- 
tsun actions in reference to the redemption and restoration of 
the human race to moral rectitude. In all other particularsy 
the names, attributes, and actions of the Deity, are indiscrim- 
inately ascribed, sometimes to one, and sometimes to the 
other. * 

That these are distinct and separate spiritqal existences, and 
not one and the same, in the sense in which the soul of man 
is one individual existence, is proved from Scripture in the 
same manner as we prove the separate existence of any oth- 
er three beings. Thus if* we wished to prove that Peter, 
James, and John, were three spiritual existences, instead of 
0716 spirit animating three bodies, we should show it, by bring- 
ii^ evidence that there were expressions used to ^ow the 
distinct operations of three different minds. They are rep- 
resented as being together/uand being separate, as being tvith 
each other, as addressing each other, and are described in just 
such language as men use, in designating and representing 
three separate existences. 

This is the method to be adopted in provii^ the distinct 
and separate existence of the three beings designated as Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. They are represented as being 
together, and being separate, as being tvith each other, as ad- 
dresfidng each other, as loving each other, and as exercising^ 
all the attributes of separate, independent beings. There is 
no mode' by which any (^her three minds, spoken of in the 
BiUe, can be proved distinct from each other, that cannof b« 
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employed to show the distinct existence of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. The following is an example in which three 
different actions, which imply the existence of three separate 
minds are expressed. The Son of God speaks thus to his 
disciples, ''But the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghosts whom 
the Father will send in my name. He shall teach all things, 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever / have 
said unto you." 

There is no person, who acknowledges that the Bible is to 
be interpreted by the common sense rules we apply to other 
books, that will deny that there are three Beings, to each oF 
whom are ascribed the names, qualities, and acticms, of th^ 
Supieme Divinity. The case is so clear, that were it not for 
other passages in the Bible, to be hereafter considered, it 
would establish the opinion, that there are three Gods» and 
forbid the idea of a Unity in any sense of the term. 

It is an established law of intQjrpretation, that language is to 
be taken in its literal and common use, unless this would con- 
tradict either the laws of reason, or the other assertions of the 
writer. It can be shown that the doctrine of three separate 
and independent Deities, is not contrary to reason, but is one 
of its deductions. The law of experience would lead to the 
beUef of more than one God, and it is as easy tQ believe that 
three self-existent beings were fipm eternity, as to believe it 
of only one. The doctrine of the Trinity then, is not contrary 
to reason. 

We are next to ascertain if it is contrary to the other opin- 
ions of the Sacred writers. The following expressions are 
those^lkiged in favor of the position, that other parts of Scrip- 
ture forbid this idea. 

• " There is none other God but one." "Thon art God alone." 
" Thou art^Lord alone." " The Lord he is God, there is none 
else." " I am God, there is none with me." " Before me 
was no God formed, neither shall there be after me." " There 
is none like unto the Lord our God»" «< O Lord God of Israel, 
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there is no God like thee, in heaven above, or in earth be- 
neath." 

In these, and similar passages, unity of existence is ascribed 
to the Supreme Gk>d, and it is declared that there is no other 
God but turn. ^ The question then, is simply this : Is it con- 
sistent with reason, or with the ordinary use of language, to 
call three distinct existences, one existence ? Can three sep- 
arate spiritual existences, have the quality of unity, ascribed 
to them, or properly be called one, and be spoken of as alone ? 
The answer to this question all depends upon the signification 
of the term unity ; for in this, as in every other case, we must 
determine what a term signifies, before we can decide what 
is the proper application of it. 

"ji unit,** may be defined, as " that which is regarded by 
the mind as a separate existence, having certain' qualities, 
actions, or circumstances, to distinguish it from all other exis- 
tences." 

According to this definiticm, if three minds should exist, 
having no quality, action, or circumstance, by which the hu- 
man mind could distinguish them from each other, they would 
properly be called a unit ; they would be an existence which 
might be a unit in regard to all other' beings, but themselves. 
The Bible reveals three spiritual Beings, that have existed 
from eternity; that are perfect in wisdom, goodness, and love ; 
that fill all places, that know all things, that are one in feeling, 
in counsel, in desire, in purpose, in operation ; who are one in 
every thing by which one mind can be distinguished from an- 
other; and until one of these minds became incorporated 
with a human body, there was no possibility in the ii|fpTe of 
things, for human minds to distinguish one from the other. 
There was the most perfect unity of which we can possibly 
conceive. 

There may be peculiar qualities, which would, if known, 
distinguish each of these minds ; but all thpse qualities and 
circumstances by which the human race can distinguish one 
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being from another, were common to each of the three Di* 
vine Persons, so that until one of them assumed a human 
form, np distinctive quality was pointed out, as the foundation 
for a distinctive name. 

Wc find the language of the Bible exactly conformed to this 
phenomenon. There was no way to distinguish one of the 
Divine Persons from the other, and yet men were to under- 
stand that there was a plurcdity^ as well as a unity, in the 
mode of Divine existence. We find, therefore, in the Hebrew, 
a peculiar use of terms, which is discovered in no other lan- 
guage on earth, and which, in that language, is used only in 
reference to the Deity. To understand this, it is necessary 
to know, that in certain languages a part of the word that 
expresses an action, shows whether there were one, or more 
than cne agent. Thus in the terms creavit and creaverurU, the 
letter t at the end of the first, shows that one person did the 
action, and • the letters erunt of the other word, shows that 
several persons did the action. The verb that shows that 
there was one agent, is called a singular verb, and one that 
shows that there were several agents, is called a plural verb. 

It appears that two of the principal names by which the 
Deity is known, in the Bible, " Godj' and " the Lordj^ are 
expressed in Hebrew, by plural nouns, although there is a 
singular form for both. Thus the singular of Godj is Eloah^ 
yet the plural form Elohim (Gods) is used.* The singular of 
Lord is Adon, and yet the plural form Adonai (Lords,) is em- 
ployed. To these plural nouns, sometimes is joined a singU' 
lar, and sometimes a plural verb. 

In like manner, the pronoujis which stand in^ead of these 
names, are sometimes singular, and sometimes plural. It is 
also the case, that other descriptive appellations given to the 
Deity, are sometimes singular and sometimes plural. The 
following are examples. 
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* The singular fc^lf is used in the poetical parts, and in the prophets 
most frequently. The plural form is used more than two thousand times.' 
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Gen. 1 : 1.^ ^' In tHe be^nning, Crods (Elohim) created the 
heavens, and the earth."* In the originaLthe verb created^ is 
singular. (Jen. 20 : 13. " Oods caused me to wander." In 
this case, the verb caused^ in the original, is plural. Deut. 
5 : 26. " Who hath heard the voic^ of the living Crods.^ In 
this case, the Hebrew participle- signifying living, has a form 
which shows that what it refers to is plural. Psalm 58 : 11. 
" Surely there is Chxis, who is Judges in the earth." In our 
translation, it reads, *^ Surely there is a Gk>d that judg^th in 
the earth." Psalm 149 : 2. " Israel shall rejoice in his Oca-. 
tors J* Isa. 64 : 5. " For thy Creators are thy Husband.^ 
Jer. 10:10. '< Jehovah is the Gods of truth, he is the living 
Gods.'* Deut. 6:4. " Hear, O Israel Jehovah, our Gods is 
one Jehovah." 

This last case is a peculiar one, because it is introduced in 
jsuch form and solemnity, that it seems to be demanding par- 
ticular attention. Now we know that the Jewish nation, was 
set apart to preserve the worship of the true God, and every 
possible precaution was taken to prevent their worshipping ^ 
any other. Yet their Lawgiver, in his last solemn and dying 
admonitions, thus calls their particular attention, " Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our Gods, {Elohim) iarone Jehovah," And it 
was not for the want of singular names, that designate the 
Deity, for Moses could have said, " Hear, O Israel, Jehovah 
our God, (Eloah) is one Lord," (Adon.) But he declared, 
that there is a plurality in the Deity, who is still the one 
Jehovah. 



* Any one who will examine the critical anvestigation of this subject, in 
the second London edition of a work on the Messiah', by John Pye Smith, ^ \ 

will be satisfied that he has establiflhed the following positions. 

1. This mode of language in the Hebrew is used thus peculiarly only la 
refeirence to the Deity. ^ < 

2. It Is a use of terms whic£ has no parallel case in any other language. 

3. It was not a form used to designate dignity and honour in that period 
•f the world, as the plural pronoun and verb is \ja;^ used by Sovereigns, 
nor does it correspond to that mode of expression in its peculiarities. 
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The following exhibit the use of both singular and plural 
pronouns. Gen. 1 : 26. ^ And Oods said, Let us make man 
in our image." Gen. 9:7. '' And Jehovah Gods said, Come, 
we wiU go down there, and we will confound their language." 
Isa. 6:9. ^' And I heard the voice of the Lords^ (Adonai) say- 
ing. Whom shall / send, and who will go for usJ* 

It appears Ihen, from Scripture, that until << God was man- 
ifest in the flesh," no foundation for distinction existed between 
the tlyee Divine Persons ; and that the distinction which now 
exists, is in relation to the redemption x>f the human race. 
God the Son came to make the atoning sacrifice, and to reveal 
his Father'if character, and God the Holy Spirit is the agent 
in Unparting that Divine assistance, which enables man to 
recover the moral image of his Creator. 

We find the various attributes and actions of the Deity, 
ascribed indiscriminately to each of the separate persons of 
the Trinity. Sometimes the names of the Divinity are apphed 
to one separately, and sometimes to their united essence ;. 
sometimes an action is ascribed to Godj without designating 
either Person ; then again the same action will be ascribed to 
the Father, and then to the Son, and then to the Holy Spirit 
There is just the alternation used in this respect, which we 
should expect, in a case where there was perfect unity in 
knowledge, counsel, choice, desire, and action, so that the 
will and purpose of one Sacred Person was in all cases that 
of the others. 

It has been objected to the doctrine o^Trinity and Unity 
of the Deity, that it is contrary to reason. But it can be 
shown that the truth revealed, is one which has its counter- 
part in* every day experience. Our minds are so constituted 
thaf we are continually regarding existences, sometimes as 
units, separate firom all other existences, and' then as pUrts 
of other units. Thus we speak of an army, and we conceive 
of a unit.; we can also immediately conceive of it as made 
up of a multitude of other units. We say, ^^/one detachment 
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was ordered to stand (Hi dUmej which consisted of five hun- 
dred m§n/* Here in the same sentence, we think of one 
thing, which is said to be all alone, and yet to consist of five 
hundred beings or separate existences. The youngest child 
in Mathematical pursuits, is taught to add together his units, 
to make one ten, and never finds any thing in the process 
which is contrary to reason, or difficult to understand. 

It is objected to the doctrine of the Trinity, that it in fact 
makes three Gods. Biit if the Bible really declares thy very 
truth, if it uses the term Gods, in reference to the Deity 
more than two thousand times, and clearly exhibits three^ 
who has a ri^t to object to a belief in three trods ? ' 

But it is urged, that we cannot believe in three Gods, and 
yet consider them as one God. To this it may be repUed, 
that we are not required -to believe they are one, in those 
respects in which they are three. They are revealed to us as 
three, in those particulars in which we conceive human 
mixids to be distinct from each other; but there may be 
respects in which they are one, of which we have no knowl- 
edge, and which, firom the very constitution of mind, in our 
present mode of existence, we cannot understand; There 
are certain respects in which the Unity of the Deity can be 
understoocf, for they are declared to be one in purpose and 
in affection ; one in such a sense that if we worship one wa 
worship all, if we honour one we honour all, if we love one we 
. love all. Jesus Christ declares, that he that knoweth the Son 
knoweth the Father, he that hath seen the Son hath seen the 
Father, he that loveth the Son lovetb the Father, and he that 
honoureth the Son honoureth the Father. 

It is sufficient for us to know that we may address car 
worship and affections and prayers to Jesus Christ, ^ in whom 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily," who is the 
" image of the invisible God,"1the "brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of his Person." It is encHigb 
for us to know that in addressing our devotions to eHher li^ 
son of the Trinity, we worship dh 
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In stud3ring the Bible, there are cases when we cannot tell 
which of the Divine Persons is intended when the names of 
the Deity are employed, and there are other cases, when 
they are expressly pointed out as distinct. When Chrisf 
was on the earth, the distinction was manifest, for He pointed 
out the Father, and the Holy Spirit, and their distinct actionis, 
and feehngs. But the enquiry arises, which of the divine 
Persons is described in the Old Testament ? Is there any 
foundation for determining that it was either one of the Sa< 
cred Persons in distinction from the other. 

There seems to be abundance of evidence to support the 
position, that except when th^ Trinity is recognized, or the in- 
carnation of Christ is predicted, the God of the Old Testa- 
ment was Jesus Christ, in distinction both from the Father^ 
and the Holy Spirit. Unless we take this position, some of 
the declarations of Jesus Christ involve contradictions to other 
parts of iScripture. The following are the declarations which 
aid in determining which of the Divine Persons is the God of 
the Old Testament. 

John 1 : 18. "No man hath seen God at any time*' John 
6 : 46. " Not that any man hath seen the Father.'* John 5 : 37. 
** Ye have neither heard his voice at any time^/Mtseen Ms 
shape." Several other passages in the New Te^^^piStA assert 
the same thing> 

Here in one place, Christ asserts that no man at any time 
hath seen God, and afterwards, he shows his meaning, when 
he says that it is the Father, who never spoke bKiui audiUe 
voice, nor took any visible shape. Of course, mHI^^ parts 
of the Bible where it is said that God was ^ei^^pU hea^^ 
Christ has decided that it was not God the Father. In im- 
mediate connection, he tells the Jews to " search the Scrip- 
tures,'* for they are they that testify of kirn. He eeqpecially 
directs their attention to the books of Moses, saying, ** there 
is one that accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust, for 
had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me, {ox he 
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wrote of me." Christ had wrought the miracles that proved 
him to be the *' Son of God'' in the sense which the Jews un- 
derstood it, (i. e. a Divine Being.) We are to look in the 
books of Moses then, for what is written of Jesus Christ in 
the Old Testament, and which the Jews were reproved for 
not understanding, after all his miracles, and his asserted 
claims as Messiah. 

In the very commencement of the books of Moses, we find 
Adam addressing the Being who created the world and him- 
self, saying, " I heard thy tmce in the garden, and I was 
afiraid." This Being, Christ assures- us, was not Gk>d the 
Father, because no man had ever heard his voice ca any time. 
Tl^ following passages show, that Jesus Christ was this Di- 
vine Person. In Colossians He is called the image of the 
invisible Gk>d ; and it is added, " For by Him were all tilings 
created, that are in Heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible." " All things were created by Him, and for Him, 
and He is before all things, and by Him all things consist." 
It was Jesus Christ, therefore, of whom Moses wrote in his 
account of the Creation of the world, and the fall of man. 

This same Being was the one who conversed with Noah, 
and destroyed the world by a deluge, for it is a Being who 
speaks by a voice, and the same who created the beings He 
was going to destroy. 

As we proceed in examining the Old Testament, we shall 
discover a Being, who is sometimes called a Man, sometimes 
an Angel, sometimes the Angel ofChxTs Presence, and some- 
times the Mi^senger of the Covenant ; while this is the Being 
whom the Patriieu'chs and Prophets worshipped as the JeJwvah, 
the Lord God, the Almighty God, and the / am that I am. 
It must be noticed, that the term Angel, signifies simply a 
messenger, and that some angels are spoken of that would 
never allow any worship to be paid to them, but directed the 
worship of all beings to God. But we find the particular 
Messenger who is called the Angel of the Lord, and the An- 

37 
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gel of God's Presence, and the Messenger of the Covenant, 
claiming and receiving worship as Jehovah. 

This personage is first called a man^ when he appeared to 
Abraham^ on the plains of Mamre. The friend of (rod, at 
this time, made supplications for the devoted cities, and ad- 
dresses his Almighty visitor as Jehovah,* as the Lord, and 
as the Judge of all the earth. 

The same Being appeared to Lot, and is again called both a 
marij and an angel; while Lot addresses him as the Divinity; 
and he is called Jehovah. 

He is recorded by Moses as appearing to comfort Hagar 
in the wilderness, where he is called the angel of the Lord, 
and yet addresses her as God. And she called the nam^of 
the place " Thou God seest me.** 

This Being made a covenant with Abraham, renewed it 
with Isaac, and confirmed it to Jacob, when as a wanderer 
fix>m his father^s house, he slumbered in Bethel. He is called 
for this reason, the ** Angel of the Covenant." And when 
Jacob returned from Padan Aram, this Being appeared to 
him, in a bodily shape, and called himself God Almighty, and 
blessed him there. And it is added, that '^ God went up from 
him, in the place where he had talked with him.", 

When Jacob heard of the approach of his brother Esau, he 
was distressed, and again his Almighty Friend, appeared in 
human form, and was called a man. And Jacob *' wept and 
made supplication" to Him, and gained the blessing he im- 
plored. And afler He departed, he called the place Penuel, 
for said he, " I have seen Grod^ face to face." And when the 
aged patriarch was closing the " days of the years of his pil- 
grimage," and his beloved Joseph brought his sons to receive 
the blessing of his dying parent, thus he acknowledged the 
Being in whom his hopes reposed : " God, before whom my- 



* Whenever the term, the Lord^ is found in capitals, in the English Bible, 
it is Jehovah, in the Hebrew, and when it is not in capitals, it is Adonai, Qht 
Lord*,) 
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fathers, Abraham and Isaac, did walk, the (rod which fed me 
all my life long unto this day, the Angely which redeemed ma 
from all evil, bless the lads." 

If we continue on through the books of Moses, we shall 
find the same Angel, appearing to Moses, in the bush, 
and talking with him on the burning mount. At one time 
it is said of Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and 
seventy of the elflers of Israel, " And they saw the (Jod of 
Israel, and there was under his feet as it were a paved work 
of sapphire stone, and as it were the body of heaven in clear- 
ness. And upon the nobles of the children of Israel he laid 
not his hand. Also they saw Gk)d, and did eat and drink.'' 

This same Being appeared to Joshua, as the Captain of 
the Lord's Host, and also to Manoah, and in both cases he is 
called a man^ and also Jehovah. In all these cases Jesus 
<]lhrist has decided, that this Being was not the Father, but 
was Himself 

In the New Testament we find also, that Christ is recog- 
nized as the God to whom David addressed his worship, and 
tuned his harp ; as that '< Jehovah, who in the beginning laid 
the foundation of the earth." In repeated instances the 
Psalms, which were ^addressed to Jehovah, are quoted in the 
New Testament ; and we are told by the Apostles that this 
Being was Jesus Christ. 

Thus also in the prophets. That most awful and sublime 
description of the appearance of Jehovah in his temple, by 
Isaiah, is by the Evangelist expressly said to be an account of 
Chri^, when the prophet " saw his glory and spake of him." 

In Corinthians, St. Paul informs us, that Christ was the 
Being that guided the Israelites through the wilderness, tmd 
whom they tempted and grieved with their rebellion. 

In short, there is the most full and abundant evidence, that 
Jesus Christ was the God of the Old Testament ; and those 
who deny his Divinity, cannot bring any proofs that God the 
Father was ever spoken of in the Old Testament, except in 
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those cases where prophetic language is used, and Christ is 
recognized in his state of humiliation ; or else where the 
Sacred Persons are mentioned together. In all these cases, by 
a course of reasoning, the Father can be recognized. In all 
other cases, no proof can be brought, that the Father was ever 
spoken of in the Old Testament, and abundant evidence can 
be afforded, that it was Jesus Christ, who was the object of 
love and adoration, to all the ancient patriarchs and prophets. 

He^who finds Jesus Christ as " God manifest in the flesh," 
in the New Testament, can find him equally and as cfeariy 
** manifest in the flesh" in the Old ; and those who are called 
upon to defend the Divine nature of Jesus Christ, assume 
needless difficulties by allowing that the Gk)d of the Old 
Testament is the Father instead of the Scm. 

It can be justly claimed, that those who deny the Supreme 
Divinity of Christ, shall prove that in any case, the Fath^ 
was ever the object of worship in the Old Testament, except 
as he was adored when Christ was worshipped. There are 
' a multitude of passages that prove that Christ was worship- 
ped ; let them furnish, if they can, a single instance in which 
the Father was. 

The character and actions of Jesus Christ can be discov- 
ered in all parts of the Bible ; but the character of GUkI the 
Father, was not revealed till the new dispensation. And it 
will be found that Jesus Christ expressly maintains, that this 
was one object of his mission. He declares that the name 
and character of the Father was " not known," and that he 
had come to " declare Him." To estabUsh this, we need 
to recognize the principles of interpretation, illustrated on 
page 139. 

It appears that the word to know^ has two uses ; the first is 
simple apprehension of a fact communicated ; and the second 
is this knowledge, together with its effects. Thus Christ tells 
the Jews at one time, that they " know him^ and know whence 
be is," and th^n he tells them they ^^ do not know him, or the. 
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Father." In the first case, he teUs them they have the proper 
speculative knowledge, and in the second, that they are des- 
titute of the appropriate effects of knowledge, or the feelings 
and conduct. It will be. recollected also, that the term 
" name** is used for the being or character represented by a 
name. 

In the following passage, the word to know, means specu" 
latwe knowledge. " Then cried Jesus, as he taught in the 
temple, ye both knofw me, and ye know whence I am ; and I 
am not come of myself, but he that sent me is true, whom ye 
know natP Afterwards, he thus addresses the 'Father, <<I 
have manifested thy name unto those whom thou *hast given 
me ;" (i. e. the being and character recalled by a name.) And 
again, " O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee, 
but I have known thee, and these have known that thou hast ' 
sent me. And I have declared unto them thy namcy and will 
declare it that the love wherewith thou hast loved me may be I- 
in thern*^' In these passages, Jesus Christ expressly asserts, 

■ 

that the character of his Father had not been known, and that 
he came to communicate it to the worlds 

Christ had told the Jews, that the God whom they no^^ 
regard in Heaven, had never been seen or heard, and of ^ 
course, that it was not the Being whom their fathers worship- 
ped, and who had appeared to the patriarchs and talked with 
them. He had durected them to go to Moses, who wrote of 
himself. AfterwaKls, when they questioned him, " Whom 
makest thou thyself?" he says, " it is my Father that honour- 
eth me, of whom ye say^ that he is your God, Yet ye have 
not knaum him." *' Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day, and he saw it, and was glad." " Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, before Abraham was, I AM." When he thus directly 
claimed to be the Deity of the Old Testament, the Jews in a 
rage, '< took up stones to cast at him," because ^' being a man, 
he made himself God-" 

It, appearsi therefore, that where there is any datum for 
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deciding, which of the Divine Persons was the object of wor- 
ship, to the ancient patriarchs and prophets, it supports the 
assertion, that it was Jesus Christ ; and that though there are 
some cases in which the other persons of the Trinity can be 
discovered as spoken of, and many, where there is no certain 
mode of determining that any distmction in the Tnnity was 
intended, yet in the majority of cases, it is evident that it 
must have been Jesus Christ who is the God of the Old Tes- 
tament 

It can also be as clearly shown, from the New Testament, 
that after Christ ascended to Heaven^ and was no longer as a 
man, in a slate of humiliation, disrobed of his Divine honours, 
that though the Father was sometimes worshipped, as a dis- 
' tinct Person, ordinarily the object of worship to the Apostles 
and early Christians, was Christ 

If any person will diligently study the words of our Sav- 
iour in his conversation vnth the Jews, in his last addi^sses 
to his disciples, and in his last prayer to his Father, 4hey will 
discover, that he was continually labouring to impress this 
idea — ^that the Gk)d whom the Jews were now wori^pping 
jn Heaven, they had never known, and that He himself was 
the God of the Old Testament. On his disciples he especially 
urged the idea, that the only way they could know any thing 
about the Father, was by Him ; that when they saw, loved, 
and worshipped Him, they saw, loved, and worshipped the 
Father ; and that the way to worship the Father was to wor- 
ship Him, for that He was " in the Father, and the Father in 
Him." 

But to establish the position, that Christ was ordinarily the 
object of divine worship, instead of the Father, all the texts 
will be collected, which show that the Father was an object 
of distinct worship ; then those that show that Christ was the 
object of distinct worship ; and then some of the passages 
where Christ teaches that the mode in which the Father is to 
be known, loved, and worshipped, isby loving, knoviring, and 
worshipping Himself. 
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In the first place, however, it must be borne in mind, that 
the term, " ccdl upon the name** is an expression which sig- 
nifies '' to xmrshvp^* and that the term name, in all cases, signi- 
fies either the sound or sign by which a being is designated, 
or else the heing himself y or else his character and attributes. 

The following are the cases in which God the Father, is 
presented as the object of worship. Matt. 6:9." Our Father 
which art in Heaven," &c. This prayer, was made for his 
disciples when Christ was not in Heaven, but in the condition 
of a man on earth ; of cburse, the Father was necessarily the 
object of worship, and it does not indicate, that Christ con- 
sidered it as the only suitable mode, when His circumstances 
were altered, when He resumed the glory which He had 
with the Father. John 16:6. " That ye may with one mind, 
and one mouth, glorify God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." Eph. 1:17. " Making mention of you in my 
prayers, that the God of our Lord Je^us Christ, the Father of 
Gtery, may give you the spirit of Wisdom," &c. Eph. 3:14. 
" For this cause, I bow my knee unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that He would grant you," &c. . Col. 1 : 12. 
" Giving thanks unto the Father," &c. 1 Pet. 1:17. " And 
if ye call on the Father, who without respect of persons 
judgeth," &c. Rom. 8:16. " The spirit of adojStion, whereby 
we cry, Abba Father." John 4 : 21. " For the hour cometh, 
and now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth." James 3:9. " Therewith bless 
God even the Father." 

It is believed that these are the only cases, in which the New 
Testancent fiimishes examples of worship addressed to the 
Father, distinct from the other persons of the Trinity, after 
the glorification of the Redeemer. There are several passa- 
ges, where the Father is recognized as an object of worship, 
in connection with the Son, and the Spirit. 

The following are cases which show not single cases of 
direct worship^ but the fact that it was the ordinary custom 
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of the ApostleSy and early Christiansy to worship Christ, and 
thus through or by Him, the Father and the Spirit. 1 John 
5:13. '^ These things have I written unto you that believe on 
the name of the Son of God ; that ye may know that ye have 
eternal life, and that ye may believe on the name of the Son 
of Gkxl. And this is the confidence that we have in jBtm, 
(i. e. the Son of God,) that if we ask any thing according to 
His will, He heareth us, and if we know that He hear us, 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we have the petitions that 
we desired of Him'* This text expressly shows, that the 
Son of God, was the Being to whom the Apostle John, ~and 
those to whom he wrote, ordinarily directed their worship. 
Acts : 14. ^And he hath authority from the chief priests, to 
bind all that call upon thy nameJ* This is the address of An- 
nanias to Jesus Christ, in which ho calls Christians, those that 
worship Christ. And when Paul began to preach, the peo|de 
thus expressed their surprise : Acts 0:21. ^Is not this he that 
destroyed those that called on His name in Jerusalem." (i. e. 
worshipped Christ) Acts 7 : 59. ''And they stoned Stephen, 
calling upon (God,) and saying, Lord Jesus receive my spirit." 
Here in die English version, GW, is inserted, but it is put in 
italics, to show that it is not in the original language. In Acts 
the Being who is called " the Lord," can be proved to be 
Christ. Heb. 1:6." When He bringeth the First Begotten 
into the world, he saith, " Let all the Angels of God worship 
Him." 1 Cor. 1:2. " With all that in everyplace call on the 
name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours." St. 
Paul here expressly declares, that Christians in everyplace 
worship Christ. ^ 

Many other passages might be brought, in which by induc- 
tion, it can be proved, that Jesus Christ was the object of reli- 
gious worship among the early Christians. To this testimony 
of Scripture, is added that of History^ by which we learn 
from various writers, that the Christians worshipped Christ as 
God, and that they were stigmatized by their enemies, as 
worshipping a man that had been crucified. 
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The fdljlowiiig are the passages where we are taught, that 
1^. loving aiid worshipping Jesus Christ, we love and worship 
the Fathei-. John 10 : 30. "I and my Father are me.'' John 
14 : 6, 7. "I am the vxiy^ and the truth, and the life, no man 
Cometh unto the Father, but by mer Col. ^ : 17. " And what- 
soever ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father ftjf HimP JxAm: 
6 : 45. '^ Every man, therefore, that hath heard and learned g£ 
the Father, cometh unto me J' John 10 : 38. ^* That ye may 
know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in Him." 
John 14: 11. " I am in the Father and the Father in me." 
John 12 : 45. *^ He that seeth me, seeth Him that sent me." 
There is no way to explain this last, and other similar passages, 
so as not to contradict various passages which expressly assert 
that no man has seen Ck)d, and that no man hath seen the Fa- 
ther, but by allowing that the Father never assumed a visible 
forp, and in this respect was never seen, while he is so one 
with the Son, that " whosoever seeth the Son, seeth the Fa- 
ther also." John 14 : 7 — 10. " If ye had known me, ye 
should have known my Father also, and from henceforth ye 
know Him, and have seen Him. Philip saith unto Him, Lord, 
show us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him. 
Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me ? He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father, and 
how sayest thou then, show us the Father. Believest thou 
not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? Believe 
me that I am in the Father, and the Father in me." Eph. 2: 
18. " Through Him^ we both have access, by one Spirit, unto 
the Father." 

From these, and many other passages, it appears, that Je- 
sus Christ taught his disciples, that by worshipping Him, they 
would worship the Father, and that this was the appointed 
way to approach the Father. 

The common mode of prayer at this day, is to the Father 
directly, and /or the sake of Jesus Christ. That this is a cor- 

38 
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reel mode of address, can be proved by deduction fihom^bei ' 
Bible, yet still it ha^'iio example in Scripture. There ifr«N;V 
case in which supplication appears to have been made in fhir^' 
manner. It is true, that in two places, we are told, thatfiMS ■■ 
giveness is obtained for the sake of Christy but this is simpl]^ 
the assertion that our salvation^was purchased by His atoning ' 
sacrifice. The fSoUewing passage is supposed to be a dired 
sanction to the common mode of address^ but it can be shown 
that k 18- not. Christ saw that his disciples did not under- 
stand Him, when He said that he should ^ go away and 6onie 
again," and that *^ they were desirous to ask Him." --He does 
not explain himself, but tells thena of a fiiture joyful day, whi^ 
they vrHl' understand all these things. He then addi, '^^In 
that day ye shall ask me nothing, (the verb ask in the origbial 
signifies enjuire of,) Verily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever 
ye shall ask the F^er, ^ere the word ask is another word 
aigniiying to jsroyto) in my name, he shall give it you. Hith- 
erto ye have asked nothing in my name^ ask and ye diall 
receive that your joy may be fiill." It can be shown,, that to 
ask '' in the name,** in the Bible it never signifies to ask **for 
the sake of,** as it is often used in modes of worship. It signifies 
that if they prayed to the Father, through Chrsit, that is, by His ' 
name and character, that the blessing would be bestowed. — 
The following text shows that this was the meaning which 
Christ intended : John 14:13. " Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will Ido** Whenever, therefore, we are di- 
rected to come to God by or through Christ, or in the name of 
Christ, we are du^cted to worship Christ, and thus the Father 
is worshipped. For it will be found, that " in the name of,** 
through the Bible, signifies either by the appellation, or in the 
character of, is not used in asking a»favour, like the expression, 
" for the sake of," as many have been wont to interpret it. 

This exposition of the language of the Bible on this subject, 
may relieve the minds of many, who feel a difficulty in con- 
templating such a mere spiritual existence as the Father is 
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' xepresented, and also those who feel their religious affections 

-^- particularly directed to Jesus Christ ;' "wiple some may be re- 

i . Seyed who are troubled with the difficulty of directing the mind 

* .* .%f>tux^ Beings in acts of devotion. It is doubtless in regard to 

"* these wants, that we are directed to Christ ai the object of 

^ worship, and as the Being in whom " dwelleth all the fulness 

of the (xodhead bodily." - It may be a reQef to some, to find 

, that though the ordinary mode of worship is ' sanctioned by 

Scripture, direct address to Christy and ^}ia ihrtmgh Sim to 

the Father and the Spirit, was the mode ordmarily practised 

by the. patriarchs, prophets, and oposttes. ' 

Ther& is one interesting fact to be mentiohed, in connectiitn 
withthis subject. The Ifomvian breth«A, W ihe cl^h 
which can trace iti origin in a more direct line to the time of 
the Apostles, fhan any other. ■ They are the jwtin ie pte oTthisr 
ancient Waldenses and Albigenses, who preaeryed the true 
faith through all the dark ages of Papal heresy^- In their an- 
cient Liturgy, we find that the most of theirprayers are (^ • 
rected to Jesus Christ directly, and not to the Father ; thougli 
as in the Bible, there are exceptions to this rule. 

In what follows, it will be assumed, that Jesus Christ is the 
Being described in the solenm aud sublime language of the 
Old Testament, as well as in the simple and beautiful narra- 
tive of the New ; and that it is by the contemplation of His 
character, that we are to learn to love our Creator, and thus 
to secure that recovery from moral evil, which prepares the 
disordered mind of man, for a state of pure and never ending 
happiness. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



PERSONAL CHARACTER OF THE DEITY 

t 

It has been illustrated in previous articles, that the human 
mind is formed to derive the highest species of enjoyment, 
from the discovery of certain traits of character in intelligent 
minds, and from the exercise and reciprocation of affection. 
It has been shown, that the recovery of the disordered mind 
of man, to a state of perfect moral rectitude and happiness, is 
to be secured by means of love to the great Author of being. 
It has been shown, that Jesus Christ is the Creator, Governor, 
Redeemer, and Judge of mankind, and the Deity we are to 
love and worship. It will be the object of what follows, to 
illustrate the position, that the law of God, which makes this 
requisition, demands a practicable, a reasonable, and a de- 
lightful service. 

It is very manifest, that unless the Divine Being possessed 
those characteristics, which the mind of man, from its very 
constitution, is formed to love, it would be impossible to per- 
form this duty, while it would be unreasonable and unjust to 
demand it. For this reason, it is indispensable to illustrate 
the position, that in the Works and in the Revelation of our 
Creator, are exhibited all those traits of character, which 
awaken admiration, and are causes of affection. 

The following are the causes, whicli are discovered as the 
means of awakening affection in the human mind ; personal 
beauty^ physical strength^ intellectual superiority , the power of 
sympathy, the power oi giving and appreciating affection, and 
benevolence. 

The first cause of affection, is personal beauty. As (Jod is 
a Spirit, and does not now manifest himself to the vision of 
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man, in any human form, we cannot ascribe this character- 
istic to Him, in exactly the same sense, as we ascribe it to 
our fellow beings. Yet it can be shown, that in this respect, 
the same cause, which operates in awakening admiration to- 
wards our fellow creatures, can become the cause of affection 
to our Creator. 

In the chapter on Taste, it has been shown, that the plea- 
sure we derive from objects which exhibit the beauty of 
colour, form, motion, and sound, arises from the fact, that 
they have been so often the signs or symbols that recall ideas 
of pleasing traits of character in other minds, or else of plea- 
sing emotions ip our own mind, that by the principle of As- 
sociation, they jecall those agreeable emotions which were 
ftrmerly connected with them. 

Of course, all objects of beauty, or suHimity, by Association, 
are furnished with the power of calling up emotions, such as 
are felt upon the discovery of wisdom, skill, benevolence, and 
all the interesting and noble traits of an intelligent mind. It is 
true, the memory of the particular times and occasions, when 
^this connection was formed, has passed away, and thus the 
mind is left free, to substitute the Glorious and All Perfect 
Mind, as the Being whose excellencies shall be recalled, by 
the sjnnbols that previously have been employed, to exhibit 
the traits of character, and emotions of the minds He has 
made. 

Thus the beauties of the glorious frame in which we dwell, 
may be viewed as having the same relation to the Indwelling 
Spirit, that pervades them all, as a beautifiil human form has, 
to the mind which animates it. The exterior of nature is 
the clothing of the Almighty Mind, where in visible forms of 
beauty, dignity, and grace, he still communes with those chil- 
dren of his love, that lift the adoring eye to Him, who smiles 
in the landscape, and breathes in the gaJe. The heavings of 
the ocean, the rush of the tornado, the sheeted Ughtning, and 
the talking of fierce thunderbolts, are majestic expressions of 
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His dignity and power. The whispers of evening, the low 
murmur of waters, the soft melodies of nature, are the breath- 
ings of His love. In the graceful movements of vegetable 
life, in gliding shadows, and curling vapours, in the delicate 
blending colours, and the soft harmonies of animated exis- 
tencc, may be discovered His gentleness, purity, and grace. 
The sighing of the wind, the moaning o£ the wood, the beam- 
ing of some lonely star, the pensive gleam of moonlight, re- 
call His tenderness and pitying sympathy. Man cannot turn 
his eye abroad, without beholding in the thousand mirrors ot 
nature, the glorious and perfect form of Him who '^ filleth all 
in all." 

The second cause of affection to the human mind, is found 
in the exhibition of pk^cal power. This is one of the inferi- 
or causes, and yet it, has its influence. Before intellectual 
superiority held the estimation it now maintains, physical 
strength was considered as one of the highest characteristics 
of man, and the exhibition of great .process was cme of the 
principal causes of respect and admiration^ while it still con- 
tinues to be regarded with pleasure by mankind. The ex- 
hibition of this characteristic, is constantly before our eyes in 
the works of the Almighty Hand, and is suUimely portrayed 
in his Holy Word. The fierce commc^ions of nature, in this 
terrestrial world, the shaking of wintry storms, the explosions of 
volcanoes, the heaving of earthquakes, and all the desolating 
violence in the contest of the elements, exhibit both the active 
and restraining power of the Creator ; while the majestic 
force that guides the unshaken spheres in their fixed and 
mighty orbits, presents a constant and overwhelming exhibi- 
tion of Almighty energy. 

And thus it is sublimely portrayed in his Holy Word. 
** He removeth the mountains and they know it not ; he sba- 
keth the earth out of her place, and the pillars of Heaven 
tremble, and are astonished at his reproof He conamandeth 
the sun, and it riseth not, and he sealeth i^ the stars. He 
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spreadeth out the heavens alone, and treadeth upon the waves 
of the sea. He jnaketh Arcturus, Orion, Pleiades, and the 
.chambers of the south. He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. He cov- 
ereth himself with light as with a garment, he maketh the 
clouds his chariot, he walketh upon the wings of the wind. 
He looketh on the earth and it trembleth, he toucheth the 
^ hills and they smoke. The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters, the God of glory thundereth. The voice of the Lord 
18 powerful, the voice of the Lord is fiill of majesty. The voice 
of the Lord breaketh the cedars, yea the Lord breaketh the ce- 
dars of Lebanon. The voice of the Lord shaketh the wilder- 
Aess, the voice of the Lord discovereth the forests. The Lord 
sitteth king upon the floods. The Lord sitteth king forever. 
Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out, lo, these are 
a part of his ways, but how little a portion is heard of him." 

The third characteristic which is a cause of afiection,^ is 
intellecttuil superiority. There is nothing which has-been an 
object of such blind and enthusiastic adAiiration, aa splendid 
genius and talents ; and every other endowment, in the esti- 
mation of mankind, has hid with diminished lustre, in the 
presence of these attributes. It has been that strength of mind 
which can face danger and overcome the instinctive fear of 
, death, which has given such a charm to bravery. It is the 
force and activity of intellect, which has thi^wn much of the 
halo around the head of the bloody and selfish conqueror ; 
while splendid literary acquirements, or the force of mighty 
genius, as displayed in discovering and illustrating the princi- 
ples of nature, have received equally lasting honours. 

In judging of the existence of this trait in our fellow men, 
it is not by their langttage we chiefly learn it. It is by dis- 
plays of it in their course through life ; in their invention, in 
the skill displayed in the works of design, and in the triumphs 
achieved by it, over matter and mind. 

It is thus also, that w^ can come to a jknowtedge of this 
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characteristic in the mind of our Creator/^ It is in the works 
of His hands, and in the regulation of their multiplied opera- 
tions, that we discover at once the ingenuity that contrives, 
the skill that executes, and the wisdom that regulates and 
sustains. What finite intellect can comprehend the unnum- 
bered wonders of this fair world ? What architect could sweep 
an arch like the perfect dome of Heaven, or so firmly and 
perfectly adjust the magnificent fabric beneath ? What human 
wisdom could so nicely arrange the fair proportions and 
equal balancing of mechanical movement we behold on 
every hand ? What monument of art can compai'e with the 
curious and astonishing mechanism of the body we inhabit ; 
of the eye, that paints within its little orb the glories of the 
universe ; of the ear, that trembling receptacle of harmonious 
sounds ; of the human voice, that perfect instrument of mu- 
sic and intelligence ? 

And how varied and profuse the contrivances of beauty 
and of skill, by that Hand that plans not only for our comfort^ 
but our delight. He paints the violet and the rose, and 
sprinkles the fields with all the varied flowers of spring. He 
adorns the birds of the air with their rich plumage, and 
gives "the goodly feathers to the ostrich." His hand scatters 
the purple and gold on the fishes of the sea, lights up the glow- 
worm's lamp, and sheds sparkling beauties on flies and worms. 

Nor is it for man alone these beauties are designed, for the 
mind of the Maker rejoices in the works of his hand. Thou- 
sands of flowers are blooming in unexplored forests, and are 
shedding their beauty and their fragrance for Him alone. The 
bottom of the ocean is spread with pearls and soft colour^ 
ed shells, where no eye beholds but His that formed them. 
The caves of the earth are hung with glittering spars, and 
adorned with precious gems, that glimmer only for Him, who 
thus exhibits his delight in all that is varied, beautiful, and new. 

And how clearly is exhibited His love of order, fitness, and 
propriety, in the material world ! What perfect gradations of 
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classes, orders, gennis, and species, in every department of His 
woi^ ! What perfect regularity in the movement of all the 
machinery of natm*e ! The sun ever " knoweth his going down, 
and the day-spring from on high his place." All the vast me- 
chanism of His hand moves on with a precision and order, 
unknown in the operations of men. 

But the perfection of His skill is not found in the material 
world. It is mind that first bespeaks the impress of Infinite 
Wisdom; mind with all its fearfiil and glorious powers, 
** looking before and behind" to gather wisdom from the past, 
and to plan for future time ; wandering in discursive flights 
through time and space ; collecting, comparing, and combin- 
ing its varied stores ; endowed with fearfiil. susceptibilities and 
trembUng sjnnpathies ; capable of the highest aims and the 
noblest aspirations ; capable too, of the most terrific perver- 
sion, and the most appaUing depravation ; formed to under- 
stand and appreciate moral excellence ; endowed with pow- 
ers of never ending expansion in knowledge, glory, and 
happiness ; formed after the . likeness of the Invisible God ; 
the miniature image of the Creator Himself! ^ 

But the wisdom of our Maker is not more exhibited in the 
formation, than in the government of mind. Myriads of such 
gifted beings, furnished with the power of perfect liberty, 
and independent volition, he yet controls, and worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will. The greatest states- 
men upon earth, when striving to regulate the workings of the 
human mind, and to control events which depend upon them, 
forever are baffled, and testify to perpetual miscalculation and 
failures, jl The power of controlUng circumstances, and of so 
applying motives as to sway the minds, even of a few of their 
feUow men, is what none can calculate upon with any cer- 
tainty. But amid millions of these active minds, Jehovah rolls 
on his undisturbed decrees, bringing light out of darkness, 
good out of evil, and order out of confusion. 

If we approach the Word of God, we shall find the deck- 
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ration, and the exhibition of the same Divine characteristic. 
The most elevated human intellect, with all its boasted stored 
of knowledge, these inspired interrogatories must humble to 
the dust. " Dost thou know the balancing of the clouds, the 
wonderous works of Him who is perfect in knowledge and 
wisdom ; how thy garments are warm when he quieteth the 
earth with the south wind ? Hast thou with him spread out 
the sky which is strong as a molten looking glass ? Where 
was thou when I laid the foundation of the earth, declare, tf 
thou hast understanding. Whereupon are its foundations laid, 
or who laid the comer stone thereof, when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ? Hast 
thou commanded the morning since thy days, and caused the 
day-spring to know his place ? Hast thou entered into the 
springs of the sea, or walked in search of the depths ? H^ve 
the gates of death been open to thee, or hast thou seen the 
doors of the shadow of death ? Where is the way where light 
dwelleth, and as for darkness, where is the place thereof? 
Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow, or hast thou 
seen the treasures of the hail ? Hath the rain a father, or who 
hath begotten the drops of the dew ? Canst thou bind the 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Oricm T 
Canst thou send lightnings that they may go and say unto thee, 
here are we ? He that planted the ear, shall he not hear ? 
he that formed the eye, shall not he see ? he that teacheth 
man knowledge, shall he not know ?" 

But there is one exhibition of intellect, which is peculiarly 
delightful. It is that nice perceptian of fitness which ever 
secures from any violation of order, delicacy, and {iropriety. 
Those actions which are the effects of this characteristic, are 
called examples of the morally beautiful and sublime. In 
no being ever conceived ot or portrayed by man, was there 
such a display of these excellencies, as we find exhibited in 
the character of our Divine Creator, when he dwek on earth. 

He appeared here in the character of a man^ add entered 
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into all the relations of life, as a son, a friend, and a subject 
of government. And we see every thing in all his vary- 
ing circumstances and actions, exactly conformed to the 
dignity of his divine character, and yet exactly consistent 
with his voluntarily assumed relations. In his early days, we 
find him a member of the family circle, and yielding obedi- 
ence to the authority of his parents. When appearing as a 
member of community, his tribute money was demanded, af- 
ter calmly expressing his real superiority to human authority, 
he directed his disciples to pay it, thus assuming that it became 
him, " to fulfil all righteousness." When interrogated as to 
his right to instruct, and to assume the authority of a divine 
teacher, by the envious Pharisees, he hushed them by enqui- 
ries so appropriate, and so difficult to answer, that they shrunk 
away from his presence. - And when againthey tempted him, 
by apparently constituting him a judge in a civil case, where 
a guilty female, by the laws of the country, had forfeited life, 
one single address to their conscience, drove away the guilty 
and abashed accusers, and then in consistence with his char- 
acter of a pitying Saviour, he bade the guilty being, " go and 
sin no more." / 

How exactly appropriate was his tender demeanor, when 
parents brought their offspring to receive his blessing, and 
his disciples forbade it. But he rebuked them, and said, '< suf- 
fer little children to come unto me. And he took them in his 
arms, and laid his hands upon them and blessed them." And 
as the hour of his sorrow drew on, how did these interesting 
exhibitions cluster around. We behold him at the last sup- 
per with his faithful followers, where his beloved friend fears 
not to lean upon his bosom, and where, as an example of hu- 
mility, he girds himself to minister as a servant to his friends. 
We see him in the hour of agony returning for sympathy to 
bis disciples; and finding them asleep, after the enquiry, 
** What, could not ye watch one hour r he makes the kind 
excuse, " the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak." 
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What considerate afTection is displayed in his last interview 
with His disciples, while he seeks to support and comfort 
them, and to prepare their minds for the scenes of tern»r 
and dismay which were to follow. * 

When denied by his ardent yet forewarned disciple, how 
appropriate the rebuke of his speaking eye, as '' the Lord 
turned and looked upon Peter; and immediately the cock 
crew." And when brought before the tribunal of his enemies^ 
he was called upon to testify his innocence, as he opened 
his lips, he was smitten upon the mouth. It was the Creator , 
receiving this most humiliatmg insult from one of his crea- 
tures ! What language could so exactly express both the calm- 
ness of Divine majesty, and the upbraidings of injured inno- 
ence ; " If I have done evil, bear witness of the evil ; but if 
well, why smitest thou me?" 

And the last being who engaged his care, ere he closed hi^ 
eyes in death, was his mother. He saw her desolation, he 
saw his beloved disciple, and to him he bequeathed his filial 
cares, saying, " Son, behold thy mother !" " And immediately 
that disciple -took her to his ovm house." " And then, know- 
ing that all things were now accomplished, he said. It is fin" 
ished, and bowed the head, and gave up the ghost !" 

A fourth cause of affection, is the power of sympathy.'-^ 
There is no other cause that so powerfully operated to pro- 
duce affection, and none which seems so indispensable to its 
existence. So much does the mind desire it, and so sensibly 
feel the want of it, that a being entirely destitute of it, one 
who could neither feel for our sorrows, nor rejoice in our 
happiness, would be an object of total indifference, if not of 
aversion. 

On this subject, therefore, the Bible is most full and explicit, 
in regard to the character of our Creator. In searching its 
pages, in reference to this and all other points, the standing 
law of interpretation never is to be violated, that the ordinary 
and common meaning of language is always to be taken, un- 
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less it violates the principles of reason, or contradicts other 
assertions of the writer. That the Creator should feel both 
pleasurable and painful S3rmpathy with his dependent crea- 
tures, instead of being contrary to reason, is one of its deduc- 
tions. For in all our past experience, we never found an 
intelligent mind destitute of this susceptibility. Neither is ,it 
contrary to any other declaration of Scripture, for not a pas- 
sage can be found which forbids this idea. On the contrary, 
the Bible is filled with the most touching and animated expres- 
sion of the Divine tenderness and sympathy for all his crea- 
tures. There cannot be found any language upon earth, 
which can more vividly portray all the emotions of pity, regret, 
sorrow, compassion, and sympathy, than are discovered in 
tfie Inspired Pages. , 

And as if our Creator intended to secure this trait of his 
character, indelibly enstamped in His Word, the language 
employed on such subjects never can have but one meaning. 
Almost all other words are used in various senses ; but pity, 
sorrow, grief, compassion, and other words that express both 
pleasurable and painful S3nmpathy, can mean just one thing, 
and nothing else. We know but two kinds of emotions, 
pleasurable and painfhl, and all the names given to them, can 
have but one meaning. There are no emotions that approx- 
imate to pain, , and yet are pleasurable, without any mixture 
of pain. All emotions are either entirely painful, or entirely 
pleasurable, or else a mixture of both. Here^then, is a sub- 
ject where we can make no mistakes in regard to the char- 
acter of our Creator ; and when he declares that " he rejoices 
over his children," or that " in all their afflictions he is afflict- 
ed," we never can misunderstand or misinterpret his words. 

In such language as this, he expresses his paternal yearning 
over his guilty people : " How shall I give thee up, Ephrairxi ? 
How shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How shall I make thee as 
Admah ? How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? My heart is turn- 
«d within me, my repentings are kindled together." And this 
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is the expression of sorrowful regret as his people returned 
to their sinfnl courses : "%0 Ephraim, what shall I do unto 
thee ? O Israel, what shall I do unto thee ? for your goodness 
is as the morning cloud, and as the early dew, it goeth away* 
And this is the language of pity, as he is called to inflict the 
necessary punishment of transgression : *J Is Ephraim my 
dear son ? is he a pleasant child ? , for since I spake against 
him, I do earnestly remember him still, therefore my bowels 
are troubled for him, and I surely will have mercy upon him.'' 
And the descriptions of his character we And in such lan- 
guage as this : *' Like as a father pitietfa his children, so the 
Lord pitieth those that fear him, for he knoweth our frame, 
he remembereth we are but dust." After a description of 
the multiplied rebellion and crimes of his covenant people, it 
is added, ^ but he, being full of compassion, forgave their ini- 
quity, and destroyed them not ; yea, many a time turned he 
his anger away, and did not stir up all his wrath. For he 
i^membered that they were but flesh, a wind that passeth 
away and cometh not again." And again, '' Many a time did 
he deliver them, yet they provoked him with their counsels, 
and he brought them low for their iniquity. Nevertheless he 
regarded their afiliction, and heard their cry, and repented 
according to the multitude of his mercies." 

But it was when he dwelt upon earth as a '^ man of sor* 
rows," that we gain the most soothing evidence of this endear- 
ing characteristic. We then behold his tenderoess to the sick, 
the sorrowing, and the destitute, while he went about doing 
good, and comforting all that came to him with any grie£ 
We see his cheerful interest in the happiness of his creatures, 
when he furnished the exhausted wine of the nuptial feast, 
and his tender sympathy when with the desolate sisters, 
he sorrowed at their brother's grave. 

And it is this trait in our Almighty Saviour, which is espe- 
cially pointed out as the source of consolation and support to 
human sorrow and weakness. We have learned by experi- 
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iettce, that those who have suffered affliction themselves, are 
prepared for a peculiar tenderness of sympathy towards those 
who experience similar sorrow, and such as no mind can 
yield, which has not tasted grief. This peculiar tenderness is 
particularly pointed out in the character of our Redeemer. 
" For we have not an hi^ priest that cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all points tempted 
like as we are," and " in that he himself hath suffered, being 
tempted, he is able to succour those that are tempted." 
^ For in all things it behoved him to be made like unto his 
brethren, that he might be a merciful and faithful hi^ priest." 
Every human being, in passing through this vale <rf tears^ 
will feel the need of such a Friend, and such sympathy can 
meet all our varied anxieties and wants. If we are called to 
watch the couch of sickness, or to weep over the tomb of those 
most dear ; there was a time also, when he whom Jesus loved 
was sick, and when he wept beside his grave. If we are 
sorely tried, and tempted to evils we dread to encounter, he 
can feel for us, who himself suffered, being tempted, and ''offer* 
ed «p prayers with strong crying and tears." And in those 
hours of nameless sorrow, when the sickening spirit beholds 
nothing but darkness and desolation and gloom. One iriend is 
ever near, who himself has struggled with darkness, dismay, 
and agony. If we are pressed .with the ingratitude and cold* 
ness of the world, or mourn the fickleness of friendship, his 
sympathy can reach the want of those, for whom he suffend 
rebuke, and kmeliness, and desertion. And in that parting 
hour, when all the trials of the mind, and the sufferings of 
nature seem combined ; wiien the dying body is racked with 
pain, and the fainting spirit can only feel itself impure, and 
sinfid, and unworthy ; when the wasted hours of life return to 
upbraid, and every sinful deed to appal ; who then can comfort 
with his sympathizing aid, but He who for our sake diose to 
meet the hour of death, in weakness and agony, in darkness 
«ad utter desertion ! 
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The fifth cause of love to the human mind, is the pauxr of 
giving and appreciating affection. Every mind is so made, 
as earnestly to desire some object of affection, that can appre« 
ciate and reciprocate the gift. We cannot love any being 
who would receive such regard with complete indifference, 
and was himself entirely destitute of any such susceptibility. 
On the contrary, we love strong and ardent feelings, and the 
heart ever rejoices to receive such manifestations of regaixL 
Every part of the sacred volume is fiUed with proofs of the 
existence of this characteristic in the Divine Mind. And as if 
this was the very essence, and chief peculiarity of his charac- 
ter, it is declared, that Grod is love. 

The existence of this trait of character, is indicated by ac- 
tions, that manifest regard, by personal sacrifices for the object* 
of affection, by direct expressions of tenderness, and by feel- 
ings expressed when affection is doubted, or is not returned* 

By all these various modes, we learn the existence of thii 
characteristic in our Creator. In actions, he has manifested 
it, by all the unnumbered contrivances he has formed for our 
comfort, improvement, and happiness ; and in personal sac* 
rifices, when for " our sakes though rich he became poor, that 
we through his poverty might be made rich." 

But it is not actions oZoTie, that satisfy the wants of our 
minds. The heart seeks the assurance of langtmge, for how- 
ever substantially kind a friend may be, we know that love is 
always increased by expressions of affection. Especially 
would this be the case, were the friend very high above us 
in rank or intellect, or were we conscious that we had given 
him but little reason for affection, and much to the contrary. 

In compliance with these wants of the mind, we hear the 
Being who is so far above us in intellect, purity, and power ; 
the Being who sees so much of evil, even in those who serve 
him best ; we hear him addressing his earthly children, in lan- 
guage of the tenderest affection. 

It must be recollected in this connection, that the Jewish 
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mtioii was the only peq[>Ie who knew the true God, and with- 
io itir bosom were found those who alcHie upon earth were his 
real children, and gave him the affection of the heart, and the 
seimce of the life. Even in one of the worst periods of de- 
generacy, it is recorded, that there were more than seven 
thousand of his true worshippers in Israel. And thus we 
read the record of his affection : " I have loved thee with 
everlasting love, and with loving-kindness have I drawn thee. 
Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands, and 
be that toucheth thee, toucheth the apple of mine eye. Fear 
not, for I have redeemed thee, I have called thee by name, 
thou art mine." And thu9 again, when He dwelt among his 
<Aikiren upon earth : ^ I call you not servants, but I have 
(sailed you friends. Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends. Love one another 
as I have loved you. He that loveth me shall be loved of 
my Father, and I will love him, and vrill manifest myself to 
turn. I will not leave you comfortless, I will come to you." 

And thus he addresses his children, when they doubt his 
aflbction. '' But Zion saith, the Lord hath forsaken me, , and 
my Lord hath foi^tten me. Can a woman foi^et her suck- 
, ing child, that she should not have compassion on the son of 
ber womb ? Yea she may forgei^ yet will not I forget thee. 
And thus He upbraids when his love is despised and unre- 
tiimed." Oh, my people, what have I done unto thee, 
wherein have I wearied thee, testify against me. What evil 
bast thou found in me, that thou hast gone far from me ? 
Have I been a wilderness to Israel, a land of darkness ? 
Wherefore say my people, we will continue no more with 
thee ? O Israel, return unto the Lord thy Gknl, for thou hast 
fidlen by thy iniquity. Return, thou backsliding daughter, and 
I will not cause my anger to fall upon you, for I am merciful, 
aaith the Lord." 

The last characteristic which is the cause of affection, is 
t^ecolence. This has be6n defined as such a love for the 
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general happiness of intelligent beings as leads a mind to 
make sacrifices of its own enjoyment,* to save from greater 
evil or secm^e greater good. That this is a characteristic ofomt 
Creator, we never could learn finom the light of natm«* In 
his works we perceive all contrivances are for enjoymeBt ; 
but when we see all the strange disorders that fill this misera- 
ble world, none without revelati<m can aflirm, that they ara 
not consequent upon some selfish inactivity, or negligence 'm 
the Creator, which perfect benev<dence would have nm* 
edied. 

Nor have those who deny the atoning sacrifice of our Al» 
mighty Redeemer, any evidence afibrded of the existence e(f 
this characteristic. What proof can sudi offer that God ever 
has, or ever vnll, make any sacrifice of his own enjoymentt ia 
alleviate the sufferings, or promote the happiness of any of Ida 
creatures ; or that he has any more benevolence than ordiDaiy 
men, who will act for the public happiness when it costs a» 
great sacrifice of ease or comfort ? They see that he Ims made 
millions of minds that suffer multiplied sorrows and 
even in this short scene ; what proof have they that some 
rifice of His own ease and enjoyment would not have pie^ 
vented these evils, and yet that it was never made ? 

The believer in the Atoning Sacrifice, knows fi!tMn the 
very nature of mind, that no being would suffer to avert evils 
that he foresaw, and could have prevented ; and in the Sacied 
Volume, he finds the sacrifice of the Eternal Son, the object 
of wonder, admiration, and praise, and presented as that which 
has given proof to the universe, that the Creator is not willii^f 
that any should perish, but has suffered and sorrowed to woiii 
out the rescue of our ruined race. 

But he who forsakes this foundation of hope, knows nothing' 
but that God has formed a wretched race, that for six thou- 
sand years, have suffered all the miseries of guilt, and who, for 
aught that reason can teach, may continue to suffer its bitter 
firuits forever ; while the Maker affords no proof that Qe bm 
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made the smallest sacrifice to remedy the dreadful and inscru- 
table eyiL 

This s&me difficulty is encountered, by those also, who 
namtain that false philosophy of religi<m, that the Creator is 
destitute of all s)rmpathy in the sorrows of his creatures. For 
it 18 sometimes the case that this is asserted of Him, that He 
is far above the reach of any sjrmpathy in our woes, and never 
knew any emotion but that of unmingled happiness. ^ being 
iaoapaUe of sufferingf of course, cannot be a benevolent being, 
fer he is incapable of any painful sacrifice, to secure the hap- 
pinesB of others. He must be a being also, that would look on 
the woes of his offspring only with emotions of pleasure, for 
bb is capable of no other feelings, a^d of course could have 
little fstimultas to lead him to desire their relief. 

To gain the testinumy of the Bible on this subject, we need 
to T^r to the various significations of the term hve, as ex- 
l^ined on page 139. In relaticm to a state of mind, it is 
always either the pleasurable emotion, felt at the discovery of 
i^reeable qualities ; or the desire of happiness to any being ; 
er die union of both feelings. We find the mind so made, 
that whenever any being [leases us, or is the cause of agree- 
4ible emotions, we feel a desirie of promoting the happiness of 
fluch a being. But this" kind of love is not regarded as im- 
]dying any excellence of character. The Scripture says, " If 
ye love them that love you, what thank have ye, for sinners 
ftho love those that love them ; and if ye do good to them 
that do good to you, what thank have ye, for sinners also do 
ev^Mi the same." The Saviour then, commands that they 
should imitate Grod, in loving their enemies, and doing good 
when no returns can be made. 

Of course, the love of God to his creatures exists, irrespec- 
tive of their qualities, though like all other minds. He delights 
in what is excellent and lovely. When, therefore, the love 
of God is described, its chief meaning is, his desire for their 
happiness. If vire examine the Bible to seek the evidence of 
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this love, we are always referred to the atonement as die sig- 
nal proof. 1 John 3 : 16. '< Hereby perceive we the love of 
God, because he laid down his life for us." John 8:16.^ For 
God so loved the world, that he gave his Only Begotten Sosi, 
that whosoever believeth on him, need not perish, but have 
everlasting life." Rom. 5:8.'' But God commendeth his kve 
to us, in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.'' 
John 4:9. '' In thisy wps numifested the love of God toward 
us, because he sent his only begotten Son into the wora, that 
we might live through him. Herein is love, not that w^loved 
Gkxl, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins." 

Many other passages* might be selected, to show that thp 
Bible teaches us, that the sacrifice of our Almighty Saviourt 
was the standing proof of the perfect benevolence of our Cre- 
ator. And whenever his children are exhorted to make sac- 
rifices for the good of others, the unfailing appeal is, to this 
example of our Lord. Thus the Corinthians; when exhorted 
to sacrifice their property for the good of others, have this 
motive presented, '' For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who though he was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor." And again, the Bphesians are thus instructedy 
'' Look not every man on his own things, but every man on the 
things of others. Let this mind be in you, which was in Christ 
Jesus. Who being in the form of Gknl, thought it not robbeiy 
to be equal with Gknl ; but made himself of no reputatko, 
and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men. And being found in fashion as a man^ 
he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, eveo 
the death of the cross." And thus in repeated instances, when 
any sacrifice of ease or enjoyment, for the good of others, is 
enjoined, the example of our Almighty Saviour is presented, 
to excite man to imitation. 

It may safely be asserted, that the sacrifice of our Creator 
in the atonement, is the only example which can be found ill 
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the Bible, where any action can be urged as proof that God 
is a benevolent being ; any action which any human being, 
who had not learned to loye misery rather than happiness, 
would not hive done, if endued with Almighty power. For 
mil of the best part of mankind, would make all beings happy, 
a fiunished with Almighty power, provided it cost no painfiil 
sacrifices.* Unless we recc^nize the atonement, there is not 
only no proof that any benevolent action ever was performed 
by the Creator, but so far as actions are concerned, there is 
BO proof that he ever has done asfnuch for his creatures as 
they often are wiUing to do for the general interests of society. 
For we often find the most delightfiil exhibitions in some of 
<Mir fellow men, of this self-sacrificing regard to the general 
good. 

-^ The at<mement then, is the only exhibition of the benevo- 
lence^f our God, which we can urge ; and on this manifesta- 
tion of his love, we can safely and forever rely. 

. From the constitution of mind, we inay in part discover, 
the necessity for such an expression of benevolence from 
die Creator. Our estimation of the character of a being 
k not under the control of the will, so that by a simple voli- 
tioh we can love or hate. It \w qualities beheld that are causes 
of affection, and the will only has power to decide whether 
tfaey shall be cmtemplaled or not. When rebellion, self- 
ishness, pride, and their baleful attendants, entered the domin- 
ion of Jehovah, what proof was there of his benevolence, to 
femove the fear, that he who foreknew all things, could have 
prevented, or could remedy the evil, and was not benevolent 
enou^ to attempt it, because it involved some sacrifice 7 It 
is necessary for all created minds to sacrifice their own pri- 
vate happiness to increase the greater good of tte whole ; 

* It will be noticed that the term benevolence, is not used here, as it often 
18^ ngnifying the pleasure found in^ producing happiness. This last is a 
fleaiBore common to all but the most perfectly selfish minds, when no per* 
Mtoilltikterest is to be sacrificed. 
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what proof was there, that Jehovah poBsesBed an attribatd 
which all minds are formed to love and admire, while its op- 
poaite is ever detested and despised ? 

It has been shown that love to one Supreme and Infinite Ba^ 
ing, is the principle which is to operate in producing univeiiil 
happiness. But affection is never an extorted gift, to be de- 
manded and received on any terms. It is the spontanecNB 
and free offering of an intellectual being, in view of excellen- 
cies beheld. Nor is that kind of affection, which spragi 
merely from the conferring of favours upon sdfj of any valoe, 
in the estimation of Gkxl. He seeks the intelligent and wSimg 
ofiering of the affections of beings, whom he has formed to 
understand the excellencies of his nature, and formed abo so 
that they can either give or withhold their affections, just m 
diey please. For if a creature chooses to be selfish, he can 
turn away fixrni all that is ^rious^ and good in his Mdi^, or 
look upon it only with hatred, as exhibiting more cleuiy his 
own deformities. Mind, in its unperverted state, is made to 
be delisted with benevolence, and to hate selfishness, and 
from these considerations, we see the necessity that God 
should exhibit himself as a benevolent beings after selfisdmess 
had entered his dominions, an^ brought all -its direfiil train <if 
miseries. 

Until evil was known, the self-sacrifice of-benevolen^e w«s 
unknown. When that entered, our Creator set the example 
to his creatures of that benevolent self-denial for the good of 
others, which He demands firom them. To preserve the har- 
mony and happiness of his vast family, united solely by ^ 
bond of love to their Creator, the exhibition of this charactep- 
iatic seems indispensable, for he has formed them to kyve mad 
admire this excellence, and to detest and demise a being 
who is entirely destitute of it. And though earth is but a 
speck in the dominions of Jehovah, yet here was consumma- 
ted that sublime transaction, which *' unto principalities and 
powers in heavenly places, made known the manifold wisdom 
of God.'' 
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There is another view of this subject still more interesting. 
We find that in order to deter men from selfishness and crime, 
it is necessary that they should understand that crime and 
smffering are memtably connected. But there is <»ie mode by 
which this principle can .be brought to operate, which is pe» 
diliary and which can best be exhibited by an illustration. 
Let the case be that of the parent of a family, who is the ob* 
je<^ of the tenderest reverence and afiection. Suppose that 
by riiowing his children, that every act of selfishness toward 
each other, or any act of public crime, would be a cause of 
suffering to themselves, and th^t thus he had in all cases been 
able to preserve them firom perpetrating any evil. But let 
them discover by the perpetration of Uttle acts of selfishness, 
that no punislmient ever followed, and they would be soon 
fiNind reasoning in this way : '^ It matters not uMch mind 
secures the given good. It is as well for me to have the en- 
joyment as for others around me, and I will seize upon all 
that can be gained. No evil consequences follow to myself, 
lod it is as well for me to have the good, as for others to 
secure it." Suppose several of the children, under this im- 
jH'esnoD, are guilty of continued selfishness in the family, and 
finally perpetrate a crime, which, by the laws of society, 
dooms them to perpetual imprisonment, and the loss of every 
earthly blessing. 

To save them from this heavy doom, their revered parent 
seeks to redeem them by the sacrifice of all his estate, and for 
their sake encounters all the mortification and distresses of 
poverty, not as a forced, unwilling ofiering, but as the volun- 
tary and cheerfiil sacrifice of paternal love and pity. Would 
not the evils thus brought upon their father, be the severest 
pmushment that could afilict a generous mind ? Would it not 
more powerfiilly lead to the fear of any fiiture act of guilt, than 
coidd have been secured, by the most severe personal punish- 
ment ? ~ And would not both the obedient and the guilty, 
eqfoaUy dread the repetition of what caused such evil to 
the object of their highest reverence and afiection. 
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Thus may it be in the vast family of Jehovah. Such we 
find to be the constitution of mind, that it is indispensable that 
crime should be followed with consequent suffering ; and we 
have reason to believe, if mankind were saved from any pain- 
fill consequences of guilt, and no atonement had been made, 
it would operate as encouragement to the indulgence of self- 
ishness, throughout all the family of God. But if all holy 
beings behold the Object of their adoring affections, conde* 
scending to bear sufferings, to save his lost and guilty ehildren, 
will not the most powerful of all possible influence, ^retain 
them in obedience ? And if any of a guilty race are thus re- 
deemed, is it possible to conceive of stronger or holier ties, 
than those that forever will bind them in love and grateful 
obedience to their gracious and compassionate Redeemer f 

There have been various jways in which this consoling doe- 
trine of Christianity, has been either veiled by its advocates, 
or explained away by those who deny it. 

This is chiefly done by two different methods. TTie first is 
by attempting to prove that the Divine Mind is incapable of 
sorrow or of suffering. But it has been shown that this is a 
mere assumption, contradicted both by reason and the Bible. 
For we never knew a mind destitute of susceptibilities of suf- 
fering, and on this point we can reason only from the law of 
experience ; and this leads directly to the belief, both that 
(Sod ccm and Jias suffered sorrow. Nor can we conceive of 
a mind of any benevolence that could look upon all the mise- 
ries of this world, with ceaseless and placid happiness, without 
one shade of sympathizing woe. The mind revolts from such 
indifference, and from a being so differently constituted firom 
all our hearts are formed to love# 

It is equally contradictory to Scripture, which is filled with 
the strongest expressions of the sorrow and compassion of 
our Creator in view of the guilt and miseries of his creatures. 
Is it possible that any human being, can read of that event, 
which is exhibited, by the illustration of a father, giving up his 
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only begotton aDd weU beloved Son, to poverty, bufietings, 
rebuke, and shame ; to a cruel and bloody death ; to all the 
gri^ which our Saviour bore ; and yet believe that both 
the Father and the Son were dwelling in quiet imperturbable 
happiness ? Is it possible to conceive of a greater abuse of 
language, than to employ all the terms it can afford, that por- 
tray grief and sorrow, to describe unmingled happiness, 
or to say that sorrow and suffering, are names given to show 
an apprtxcimation to grief, which is not griefs but happiness 1 
What MA that sorrow, which is unmingled happiness ? 

When our Creator chooses to reveal those characteristics 
of sympathiang pity and tenderness, which to the mind of 
man, are the most endearing of all traits, and best calculated 
to call forth aflfection, where is the sanction that warrants any 
one to rob this language, of all the possible meaning which we 
can comprehend ? Why assert, that because the Infinite Mind 
18 incomprehensible in many particulars he has not revealed^ 
therefore we may not understand what he has most clearly 
disclosed ? All that God has revealed of his character, he 
doubtless expected us to understand, and has forewarned us 
of no danger in putting the natural and proper meaning to the 
words of his Revelation. 

AdM>ther mode of destroying this truth is, by maintaining 
that Jesus Christ is represented as a many and either claim- 
ing that he was a mere man, or that he was some other being, 
vAio is not to be regarded as the object of homage and ado- 
ration.^ The ailment is, that because Christ was many there- 
fore, he could not be God. 

.Those who maintain this position, are obliged to define what 
the term man signifies, and what are those qualities included 
under this term, which cannot be predicated of the Creator, 
when •* He became flesh, and dwelt among us.** It is very 
manifest that it is not the exterit of intellectual capacities, which 
determines the signification of the term man, for an infant 
¥dio id below the brutes m intellectual powers, at the com- 

41 
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mencement of life, is recognized as one of the race ; while 
in Daniel we find an archangel, when he i^peared in a humait 
form, called ** the man Gabriel f while the august Being» so 
often appearing to the ancient patriarchs, is also called a mum. 

If we define the term man to signify, ^ an intelligent mind 
united to the human form," we shall find no difficulty in mi* 
derstanding how ** God became man." It was simply by 
uniting his divine essence to a human frame, as the mind of 
man is united to it The Bible shows that this is the true 
meaning of the word, for every human form inhabited by an 
intelligent mind, has in the Bible been called matt, were the 
spirit a human soul, or an angel, or the Jehovah of the OU 
Testament. ^Those who deny that Christ is God, because be 
is man, are bound to furnish a definition of the term man, 
which is justified by common usage ; and then prove that the 
particulars included under this term, were not possessed by 
Jesus Christ, upon the supposition, that he is the Supreme 
Divinity. If this cannot be done, the objection in nothing.^ 

The other argument is, that the being called Jesus Christ, 
is described as inferior to the Father, and as limited in power 
and knowledge ; that he is said to grow in knowledge, and 
wisdom, and therefore he cannot be regarded as the Infinite 
and Eternal Mind. 

In reference to this point, it is of great consequence to dis- 
tinguish between the doctrines of religion, and the philoscpky 
which explains how they are consistent with reason, and with 
each other. There are thousands of christians, who can iake 
the wor^ of God with implicit trust, and believe that Christ 
was both God and man, without being able to explain all the 
phik>sophy of the thing. They can believe the doctrine of both 
the human and divine nature of our Saviour, without feel- 
ing any great anxiety to understand exactly how these facts 
are consistent. It is probable that some of the best christians 
in the world, are those who never troubled themselves a mo- 
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inent, with speculations on that plulosophy of religion, which 
has caused so much perplexity to more investigating minds. 

Nor diould this distinction ever be so confounded, that a 
person eliould be required not only to believe the doctrines 
gained from the Bible, by applying the rules of interpretation, 
but also the philosophy which men have chosen to employ in 
explaining them. We are bound implicitly to believe every 
troth gained by interpreting the Bible by appropriate rules, 
whether we can explain all, so that there is no more room 
"for enquiry, or not Every man has a right to take that phi- 
iosoplrf of religion which seems most rational, or to do with- 
out any philosophy, just as seems most favourable in producing 
a right state of feeling and action, on the most important of 
all interests. Of course, in pointing out the philosophy of this 
particular part of revelation, it is not presented as an article 
of fiutb, but only for the purpose of showing, that those who 
«ie troubled by hearing the denial of the atonement, on the 
groond that it is ccmtrary to reason and the Bible, may see 
that it can be exhibited as consistent with both. 

In examining the e»rly history of the Christian Church on 
this subject, we find that two theories have been maintained. 
The earliest Christians down to the third century, maintained 
die idea that the Divine Creator dwelt in a human form, was 
dubjected to pain and all the temptations and infirmities of 
man by the union, and was dissevered from it by death. That 
at the resurrection, heresume4 this form, and ascended to 
Heaven. ^ 

- This was the common opinion till the third century, when 
Origen disseminated the idea, that a human mind was united 
with the Divine Spirit (in some mysterious and indomprehen- 
siUe way,) and that some of the mental acts of the being call- 
ed Jesus Christ, were performed by the human mind, and 
flome by the Divine mind ; and that this was the philosophy 
which explained how Christ was both God and man. There 
was much discussion on this point for some time. 
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At length the Christian world was divided into two parties. 
The bishops of the churches in Europe and Afirica, generatty 
adopted the position, that there was no human soul united with 
the Divine mind ; while the bifhops of Asia maintained the 
union of two minds. 

At last the council of Calcedon, A. D. 461, establiriied t 
precise formula on this subject, in which two natures w^ne 
recognized, though a numerous body of the Christian Church 
refused to subscribe to it. Since that time, there has been 
Uttle discussion on the subject, and every man been left to 
adopt that mode of explanation, which seemed most satis&c- 
tory, though the philosophy of two united minds is discovered 
in many of the formal expressions of belief in Christian 
churches. 

It will now be exhibited how each mode is employed to 
show, that it is consistent with reason and philosc^hy, that 
Christ should be the Eternal and Infinite Mind, and yet be 
spoken of as inferior to the Father, and increasing in wisdom 
and knowledge. 

We find that the Bible represents Christ as having *< become 
poor ;" as having ^ humbled himself;" as having ^as it reads 
in the original) '^ emptied himself^ and made himself of no 
reputation ;" as having given up ** the glory which he had with 
the Father before the world was ;" and as resuming it again 
at his ascension to Heaven. 

We are taught, that the Saviour before his incarnation, was 
a spiritual existence, and of course that " the glory he had with 
the Father," did not consist of any splendid appearance of at- 
tendance, or of material glory, as we are wont to conceive; 
The glory of the Father, and the Son, must then have consis- 
ted in the glories of mind, or those exhibitions of intellectual 
and moral excellencies, which are the causes o( admiration, 
and wonder, and love, to intelligent minds. We can con- 
ceive of no other glories but either those of materud circum- 
stance and splendor, or else the glories of mind. Therefore, 
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cannot conceive of any way, in which the Eternal Mind 
could lay aside its glories, but in some way ceasing to exer- 
cise and exhibit intellectual or moral traits of character. We 
eon conceive that a spirit might thus be humbled, emptied, 
and divested of its glory. 

If such a mind as that of Newton, should consent for the 
purpose of saving some of his fellow beings from suffering, by 
some painfiil disease, to have his intellectual faculties suspen- 
ded in their operation, so that for a time he would appear 
with no more of knowledge or genius than a child ; every one 
would feel that such a mind was humbled, and in the only 
way in which we can conceive of humiliation to mind, ex- 
•cept by moral degradation. Yet still, in this case, we should 
say that the same noble and generous mind existed, and was 
0oon to come forth from its temporary eclipse, with the added 
glories of maral excellence, gained by this act of benevolent 
•elf-sacrifice. 

Thus also we can explain the humiliation of our Redeemer, 
when he was '^ made flesh and dwelt among us." He united 
himself in some mysterious manner, with a human form, and 
thus veiled the glories of the Eternal Mind. Thus all the ex- 
pressions he used, while in this limited operation of his infinite 
powers, can be made consistent ; for while thus deprived of 
his glory, he could truly say, " My Father is greater than I,** 
and speak of his wisdom, and knowledge, as being given him 
by the Father. 

This is one mode which can be employed to showthat the lan- 
guage of the Bible, which teaches that Christ is the Eternal God, 
and yet ^ was made lower than the angels," is not inconsistent 
either with reason, or the proper use of language. For reason 
has nothing to do with such subjects, as we have no data at all 
from which to reason. No one can assert that the Almighty 
Mind could not have performed such an act of condescen- 
mon, while the correct use of language is not violated by the 
■cqppositifm that he did. 
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The other theory on this subject is, that the Dirine Mind of 
the Redeemer, was still pervading immensity, was in Heav^i 
with the Father, and was the object of worship to intelligent 
minds as before ; but that at the same time, there was a pe- 
culiar union of this Divine essence with a human soul. That 
this human soul was what suffered in the Atonement, and 
that this mind was referred to, in all those passages which 
speak of Christ as inferior to the Father, and as being limited 
in knowledge and wisdom. 

There are some difficulties involved in this last theory, 
which have never been exactly made clear. Such, fi>r ex- 
ample, as the difficulty of conceiving any sacrifice in the msp^ 
position that Christ was still in Heaven, and enjojing his 
union with the Father, and the love and homage of the hea- 
venly hosts, while the act of atonement ccuisisted in nothing 
but some mysterious union with a human soul which bore the 
suffering. Also, the inevitable necessity of conceiving a hu- 
man mind, and the Eternal Divinity, as two separate exist- 
ences, one of which pervaded immensity, and the other 
confined to a human frame. From this arises the difficulty 
of preventing those affections from fixing on the human mind, 
which sorrowed and suffered for us, and thus exhibited that 
benevolence and sympathy our hearts are formed to love, 
which should be raised to the Creator. 

To these m^y be added, the expressions of Scripture on 
this subject, which never give any warrant to such a supposi- 
tion. Christ says, " A body hast thou prepared for me.** — 
Certainly the soul is more important than the body, and one 
would suppose would be alluded to, had such a union been 
effected. It is also said, he ^ took part in flesh and blood,'! 
because '* it behoved him in all things to be made iike unto 
his brethren." But if he was a being with two souls, he was 
more unlike his brethren than any other being of whom we 
can conceive. 

It may be added, that this theory occasions difficulties in 
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undetstancTing the language of the Bible. Thus Christ says, 
** I have finished the work thou gavest me to do. And now, 
O Father, glorify thou me, with the gloif^ had witli thee 
bef<Nre the worid was." In this passage, the first pronoun, (i) 
on this theory, must; mean both minds. The second pronoun, 
{me) it may be difficult to determine whether one, or both 
would be intended. The third pronoun, (me) must be the 
human soulj because the Divine Mind was ah^ady in glory 
with t^e Father. The fourth pronoun, (me) must signify the 
Divine Mindy because the human soul is not supposed to ex- 
ist before the world wets. This mode of explaining language 
ift a violation of the common law of interpretation, that re- 
quires language to be taken in its ordinary sense, unless it 
contradicts reason, or the other assertions of the writer. No 
other case can be found, in our language, where / and me 
represent two intelligent beings. In its common ordinary 
use, it represents one intelligent being ; and as no one can 
prqve that it would be contrary to reason to take it'in its 
coinmon meaning, in this case the law of interpretation 
requires it. 

But if both these theories prove unsatisfactory, it is a mat- 
ter of email consequence, to a person who has established 
his confidence in the Revelation of God. For if it cannot be 
shown how it is consistent with reason^ and the other as- 
sertions of the writer, nobody can prove it is contrary. 
It is written, ^ Great is the mystery of Gk>dliness ; God was 
manifest in the flesh, believed on in the world, received up 
into glory." And if in attempting to explain this mystery we 
are k)6t, and realize that it is past pur comprehension, we are 
taught also, that it is a wonder to the heavenly hosts, a thing 
into which ^angels desire to look." 

It is sufficient to know that our Creator ^ humbled himself 
and became man," that he gave up ^' the glory which he had 
with the Father," that he suffered 'mysterious agonies to vroA 
our redemption for us, that he has set us a perfect example 
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of self-sacrifkiiig benevolence. And the love and the obedi- 
ence He demands, does not at all depend on being aUe per- 
fectly to explain all the expressions used in Scripture oa m 
wonderful and mysterious a theme. If we cannot exactly 
describe how he was inferior to the Father, and received wii> 
dom and knowledge from him, it is not a matter to disturb 
our faith and confidence in what we can understand, nor is it 
a point with which reason has any concern. 

On this subject it is mournful to examine the speculations 
of those who deny the Atoning Sacrifice. Such persons look 
in vain in their mutilated Bible, for any proof of that benevo*> 
lence of the Deity, the heart is formed to love and desirs. 
They find a God who has formed and sustained a guilty and 
miserable world for six thousand years, just to show, that neither 
punishments nor mercies can save men from perpetual and de- 
structive habits of selfishness and crime. They see that he is 
a being, who by the constitiUion of naiure^ inflicts punishment 
on sin, and thus tlmt he is a being who hereafter will punish 
the guilty. They find, fi'om the very nature of mind, that to 
preserve public happiness, the inveterately selfish and* depra- 
ved must be punished. 

What then is the Atoning Sacrifice to theip ? They behdd 
the Deity, as they view this sorrowful theme, creating the 
lE^irit of the Redeemer, and bringing the purest, most unof- 
fending, and benevolent being that ever existed upon earth, 
to painfiil humiliations, distressing sorrows, and an agonizing 
death. They read that '^ it pleased the Lord to Wuise him, 
and to put him to grief," and in the last hour of his parting 
struggle, to forsake him to unmingled woe. But why was he 
not sent with heavenly state and credentials, to enforce belief, 
as a Divine Teacher ? Why must the innocent, and the be- 
nevolent suffer ? Is it not enough that the guilty are punidied ? 
Why this dreadful exhibition of a perfectly pure and unoffen- 
ding mind, exposed by its Creator to such anguish and dis- 
tress ? Alas ! they say, it isji *tjign of mercy T The bloody 
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Jswiflh types, and this mysterious fulfilment of them, are the 
^^-g^gns <^tbe mercj^ of the Being whom they call their God. 
What. a terrific Being, who shadows forth his mildest attribute 
in aaeh appalling forms ! And if such are the signs o[ hi» 
metCjf, what must his jti^ice be ? The mind must shrink with 
tenKNT firom the thought. 

There is another difiiculty presented by such views. Je-- 
nu Christ [kMssesses all those traits of character entitling to 
reverence and affection, that are claimed as belonging to the 
Father, while in addition we see in him characteristics still 
more tender and endearing. It is he that bears that attribute 
of benewlence we desire. He comes to enlighten our dark- 
iififg, to comfort our sorrows, to strengthen our weakness, to 
mwe us finom guilt, and by his own sufferings, to redeem us 
fiom punifldmient And through all his blessed life, what a 
dkplay of every attribute that twines about the human heart ! 
What being that fully realizes his excellence, but would long 
to offer unbounded homage, and the highest affection ? But 
ooiy we may not love the creature thus, we may not give him 
die JbrM place in our hearts. It is that mysterious, invisible 
Spirit, that sent the Saviour, and that inflicted such terrible 
fgne& upon our gracious benefactor, that we must love the 
best. Cruel requisitions ! What generous heart would not 
turn away firom such a Deity. 

But it is said, that the character of our Saviour is the exhi' 
bitkm of that of his Father, and by this means we are to learn 
to love the Father best. This is as rational, as it would be, 
to exhibit a perfect piece of painting excelling all we ever 
could conceive of beauty,and forbidding lis to admire it as much 
aft the distant and invisible original, from which it was copi- 
ed ! Dark indeed are the speculations, and moumfiil the pros- 
pects of all who forsake the last and only hope of ruined 
man. 

There is one point of view, in regarding the character of 
CM fM a btoevolent being, vHuch needis distinct confeidera- 
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tion. We find our own minds so madcr as to detest selfish- 
ness. We find also, that we hare within us a soscqptibilily, 
which makes us desire to punish the wiUiil destroyer of hap- 
piness. These traits of character, we omsider indii|>enaabk 
to the perfection of mind. If we saw a generous, ifMi^, 
and honourable man, the witness of some act of deqpkaUe 
meanness, or of wanton cruelty, we should expect and desire 
to see the expressions of his contempt for the one, and his 
hatred^ for the other ; and we should lose something of our 
estimation of his character, did we not imagine he dewed 
that merited chastisement should be inflicted. 

The preservation of universal happiness seems to demand 
that this characteristic should exist in all minds, and "we find 
it portrayed as a trait in the Divine Being. His is the mind 
most intensely interested in the happiness of his vast fiunily ; 
he realizes the mean spirit and desdating influence of selfist 
ness, as no other mind can feel it ; and he knows the necessity 
of inflicting punishment, both to reclaim the guilty, and to 
vvram others from crime. We therefore find in Scripture, 
expressions that indicate the most powerfiil emotions of indig- 
nation at the wanton wickedness of his creatures, and the most 
terrific language, to display his resolution to avenge and to 
punish. 

Yet on this subject some considerations need to be sag- 
gested. It is in the Old Testament we find the most of such 
language. It was addressed to the Israelites by their prophets. 
It must be remembered that the Jews in these ages, were un- 
refined, harsh, obstinate, and '< a stifi'-necked and rebelfious 
people." 

As some illustration, we may suppose that God had conde- 
scended to instruct one of the present untutored savage tribes 
of our wilderness, by means of prophets. He gives them laws, 
luid promises temporal blessings if they are obeyed, and threat- 
ens temporal punishmentif they are neglected. A time ccxnes- 
when they throw aw«gr.l)ift laws, and relapse to idolatry and 
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Cfeiy dbamefiil crime. A prophet is sent, to rebuke and 
dtamten ; to teach them that Gkxl is angry, and will severely 
pmiirii, unless they repent and reform. In doing this, the 
prophet must use their highly figurative language, and take 
fiuniliar objects for illustration. 

In such a case the language suitable for a people of refine- 
ment, would do no good to such a hard, unfeeling, and per- 
verted race. We should expect that the message would be 
worded in the most severe terms, and that the scalping knife 
a&d tomahawk, would be used to illustrate the punishment to 
be inflicted, unless they returned to obedience. And if a 
r^ned people should take this language, as addressed to them- 
jKlves, and as expressive of GkKl's character and feelings, 
without'considerihg the circumstances and the nation to which 
it was addressed, they would form very incorrect ideas. 
It would not be the fault of the Creator, that gentler language 
would do no good, nor his fault that such weapons of cruelty 
were the only illustrations to be employed in teaching them of 
his judgments. 

Tlie case is similar with the ancient people of Ckxi. — 
Though not so low in the scale of refinement as are savages, 
if their guilty and debased practices are attended to, and their 
habits and modes of thought regarded, such language as was 
employed by theu* prophets wiQ appear as that which alone 
ooald affect their minds with feaj^ and recall to obedience. 
And in regard to nations of the most refinement, there are 
always a class of persons among them as hardened and de- 
based as the ancient Israelites, and who as much need to hear 
the terrific expressions of the wrathful indignation of Jehovah. 
And every iDoind needs to contemplate the most pure and 
benevolent of all Beings, as one who detests selfishness, who 
is indignant at crime, and who will certainly Inflict punish- 
ment when the good of his vast family demands it. 

In .this connection may be exhibited, one reason why it 
feems important to recognize the- Saviour as the .God of the 
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OM Testament. Mankind have been too apt to clothe the 
Father with all the terrific attribute of indignation and pwi- 
ishmenty while Jesus Christ retains all the lovely and endear- 
ing traits. Thus the character of the Deity is not preserved 
in its true porportions. But it is Jesus Christ who was the 
Judge and Governor of his people Israel, and the Father is 
never represented in Scripture, but in the most gentle and 
endearing characteristics. 

Thus Christ speaks of the Father as being much ** mote 
ready to ^ve good things than earthly parents are." ^ Be 
ye merciful as your Father in Heaven is mercifU.'* ** It is 
not the will of your Heavenly Father that one oi these little 
ones should perish.** Thus also the Apostlejs, ^ Blessed be 
God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
Mercies and the God of all comfort, who comforteth us in all 
our tribulation." ^ Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who blesseth us with all l^iritual blessings." 
^ For God so loved the world, as to give his cmly b^otten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him, need not perish." — 
f* Behold, what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of God." 

It is believed that no instance can be found in the Bible, 
where any terrific attribute, or action, is ascribed to the 
Father. And yet what a different impression is often made, 
where Christ is represented as endeavouring to allay his anger, 
and pacify his wrath, just as if the Father were the stem dis- 
penser of justice, and the Son the advocate of mercy. 
' It is desirable to contemplate the character of our Creator, 
not only as possessing those traits of character wliich give 
happiness to other minds, but as being himself possessed of 
infinite happiness, and of infinite resources for enjoyment. 
As our own minds are the miniature image of our Creator, 
we may suppose that he has all those sources of happiness of 
which we are susceptible, and probably many others of which 
we can have no conception. 
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To Him it must be a source of delight, to exercise his infi- 
nite intellect in devising and executing various contrivances 
in nmtter and mind, and in governing and regulating all his 
vast dominions. Infinity and eternity give fiill scope to the 
operations of such unmeasured intellect, never to be inactive, 
and never to tire. 

The pleasure which results from the contemplation of inter- 
esting traits in intelligent minds, must be to his, to an infinite 
extent ; for aside firom his relations to his vast fieunily, there 
aeefos to be the foundation for this species of enjoyment, and 
Ibrldissfiil c(»nmunion, in the mode of divine existence, as 
revealed in the eternal and all perfect Trinity. 

And in regard to his creatures^ his capacities for feeling 
aftcticm are infinite. The most benevolent earthly sovereign, 
can be personally acquainted with but a few of his subjects ; 
Iheir peculiar traits of characters, their fears and hopes, their 
joys and sorrows, must remain unknown to him ; nor if known, 
would sufficient capacity be found, to feel for all, and sympa- 
thise with all. But it is the happy prerogative of our Creator, 
lo know every thought of every creature, and to be interested 
in alL V He can also communicate such a knowledge of him- 
self as to draw his creatures to Him, as the beneficent friend 
to whom alone they are willing to confide all their thoughts, 
and plans, and hopes, and fears ; while they exult in the con- 
aeiousness of his sympathy and Iovq. 

The man who is in the centre of an endeared circle of 
enthusiastic friends, is counted thrice blest, while by commun- 
ion he takes to his own bosom the joys of all-around. But 
Jehovah is the centre of the universe, and receives from every 
happy mind its fiiU offering of confiding trust and love. He 
forever pours forth floods of light and joy, and receives back 
peiiected rays of ]gladness from myriad happy minds. 

And there Are some peculiar modes of enjoyment to a 
benevolent mind, resulting fix)m relations to a sufiering and 
gnilty race. What child is so dear as the one rescued firom 
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ttfrrific danger ? What pleasure so great ais saving from intol- 
erable evils, those who, but for such efforts, would forever be 
lost T What efforts so earnest, or so delightful, as those tor 
the deliverance, the support, and consolation of the guilty, the 
scHTOwiiil, and the helpless ? It was '* for the j!oy that was set 
before Him," that the cross was endured, and the shame des- 
pised ; and it is those who are thus redeemed, over whom He 
will ^ rejoice with singing." ' 

Tbere^ are minds who feel that their habits of selfidmess 
aie 80 inveterate, that they have no strength of their own ; 
there are minds of deUcate and shrinking susceptibilities, that 
feel that they have cares and sorrows they can confide to no 
human ear ; there are minds of tunid and retiring feelings, 
that dare not seek the sympathy and notice of the busy world, 
and would sink with withering desolation, when th^y find they 
have nothing on which to lean for comfort and support. How 
delig^tfiil to the All Gracious Parent to receive their humble 
aighs, and gratefiil tears ; to feel that He can strengthen the 
feeble amid the dreaded assaults of temptation ; that He is 
sought as the consoling fi'iend by the spirit that dares speak 
to none but Him ; that he is the all-sufficient comforter and 
rest, where every earthly hope has ceased ! 

In conceiving of our Creator, as affected by the sorrows 
and guilt of a ruined race, we are liable to some false esti- 
mates. We take limited views, we behold all the guilt, and 
'all the misery, and as our minds are filled with the view, we 
are agitated, wai distressed, and in darkness. But the Infinite 
Mind, has plans and resources of which we can have no con- 
ceptions, and what is darkness to us, is light and wisdom to 
Him. He can see the end from the beginning, and is '' fit>m 
every evil still educing good." He looks abroad on the vast 
universe, of which this earth and all its cares, is but»a particle. 
He is the centre of knowledge, love, and joy, and is, and ever 
f¥ill be, " God over all, blessed forever more." 
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THE DIVINE LAW THE DIRECTORY FOR SECURING THE fm- 

JECT OF THE FORIIIATION OF MIND. 

The preceding articles have illustrated the positions, that 
the mind of man is disordered, that the evils can be remedied 
by means of love to our Creator, and that in his character, as 
exhibited in his woi^ and his word, may be discovered every 
excellence which can operate on the human mind in awaken- 
ing affection. 

It will be the object of what follows, to exhibit the evidence 
afforded by the experience of mankind, as to the practiadriUiy 
of embracing this remedy; and the effects in the present state 
of existence, of applying, or of neglecting it. It has been 
fliiown, that a mind is in perfect order, and acting righty when 
vnder'the influence of love to its Maker, it has formed hab- 
its of acting for the greatest general happiness, irrespective 
of its own particular share. A mind then, which is disorder- 
ed, is in a course of recovery to moral rectitude, when under 
the influence of love to its Creator, it is overcoming habits of 
selfirimess, and forming habits of acting for the greatest gen- 
eral good of mankind. 

In this respect we find mankind divided into two classes. 
One class includes those who are seeking their personal grat- 
ification, and the happiness of their friends, irrespective of the 
general interests of mankind, and do not pretend that a demre 
to please their Maker, is the governing principle in this pur- 
suit. Among these are found, many who are amiable and exem- 
pbgry in the fulfilment of relative and social duties ; so far as is ^ 
ccmsistent with devoting themselves to securing their own hap- 
piness, and the happiness of those minds with which they are 



moflt intimalely connected, and whose interests are one with 
their own. In regard to general society also, they see that com- 
plying with the rules of honour, rectitude, and public order, 
promotes their own happiness, and the enjoyment of those 
about them, and led by the implanted love of promoting hi^ 
piness, they often act to secure it to their neighbours, as well 
as to themselves. Thus they occasionally are found acting for 
the benefit of society in general, where they can discern the ten- 
dency of any action to promote happiness. But it is rare 
to^find persons, among this class, who act on general princi- 
ples in regard to pubUc good, and none of them take the gei^ 
eral principles laid down by the Creator, in which the eternal 
interests of mankind have their relative importance. But as 
a general fact, we find them content with making themaelves, 
their families, and their neighbours haf^y, in matters <^temp 
poral concern, without any regard to the general good* 

In regard to the Creator, among this class of persons, 
we find those who, under the influence of education, respect 
his Word and ordinances, and are particular in the obser*- 
vance of all the external duties of religion. They approve ef 
religion as the best way to make men virtuous and happy in 
this life. They admire its precepts, they admire the charac- 
ter of God, and of Jesus Christ, as it is exhibited in the Bible, 
and in the works of nature ; for the human mind is so made, 
that it cannot help admiring such a character, and such works^ 
unless the view awakens the consciousness of guilt, or impo* 
ses painfiil obligations. In such a case they become objects 
of aversion. The experience of mankind, establishes the 
&ct, that characteristics which would otherwise be deli^tfiil 
subjects of contemplation, can be viewed with aversion, vdien 
they interfere with the wishes of the mind. We are made 
to love goodness, purity, and truth ; yet how bfbm have we 
known the mind of man, tormented with jealousy, envy, cuod 
hate, in the exhibiticm of these lovely traits in some debated 
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&i'the class we are describing, will sometimes be found 
those of amiable feelings,* highly cultivated taste and refine- 
ment, who find a pleasure in contemplating the character of 
God, as it is displayed in his works and his word, just as they 
would in admiring the exhibition of genius and talents of their 
fyiow men, and who sometimes find a pleasure ift adoring 
the Being they so much admire. ^ This last, probably, is a de- 
scription of the best and rarest specimens among those who 
are found in this class. 

Birt of the greater part, it must be acknowledged, that they 
are seeking their own selfish gratification in every thing, with- 
out any regard to their Creator. Self is first in every 
thought, and every plan, and next comes the interest of those 
who are bound to self by the relations of family and friends. 
The general interests of mankind are nothing in their estima^ 
ticm, and ^ the desires of their Creator have still less weight. 
God is seldom in their thoughts, and when he is regarded, 
it is with shrinking fear and dread, as the Being who requires 
them to love Him, with all the heart, and to regard the hap« 
piness of others as their own, when they do not choose to 
obey, and are thus exposing themselves to his displeasure. 
To such, the duties of religion are painful, and all the persons 
and places connected with such unwelcopie obligations are 
flhunned and disliked. 

Among this class are found also, all the most hatefiil charac- 
ters "who deform and debase society, and who are objects of 
unmingled aversion to every virtuous mind. The most re- 
fined^ and the most debased in this class, are all alike in one 
req>ect, they are not forming habits of acting for the general 
interests of mankind, under the influence of love to their Cre- 
ator. • They are all alike in another particular ; they do not 
even when seeking the general interests of society, from the 
impulse of feeling and from conscience, have any reference 
to the fiiture destinies of our race. The deliverance of man- 
kind firom evils in a future state of existence, is not an object 
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of any of their plans or efforts. Every thing that engages at- 
tention, relates to the present world, and the direction of 
God on this suhject, are entirely foi^ten. 

This class then, may by described as those who are acting 
simply from the impulses of natural characteristics ; as disor- 
dered minds, which are not forming habits of acting fix>m hsm 
to God, and for the general interests of mankind. 

There is another class, though their number is very smali» 
who are acting under the influence of supreme love to God^ 
as the regulating principle o{ Ufe ; are correcting induced 
habits of selfishness, and are learning to act for the geaeral 
interests of man as they are viewed by God, and exhR>ited 
in his word. Such regard the temporal interests of them- 
selves, of their children, and of all they hold dear, as of se- 
ecmdary consideration, and not ever to be put in comp^ition 
with the general eternal welfare of their fellow men. They 
are acting for eternity instead of for time, and in this rdbitioii» 
objects which to other men, are matters of deep concem^t P^^ 
trifles to them. Regarding the rescue of mankind from the 
evils of selfishness in this and in a future life,^ as the greatest of 
•11 concerns, it is this which interests their thoughts and thekr 
efforts, more than the attainment of any earthly good for them- 
selves, or for others. Such, if they can be convinced that the 
greatest good to their fellow men will thus be secured, ai^ 
ready to give up houses, and lands, and kindred, and coimtry, 
and friends, and spend their life in ceaseless toils. Or if this 
is not the course to ensure the greatest benefit to their fellow 
beings ; if they still retain the relations of domestic life, and 
the privileges and enjoyment of society, yet their time, and 
property, and influence, are regarded as consecrated entirely 
to this object, and ever to be employed for this end, when- 
ever suitable opportunities can be gained. Such persons are 
living for God, and for the rescue of their fellow beii^ from 
the dreadful moral evils that surround and threaten them. 

That there are tw(J such classes of persons no man caa 
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cKspiite* The greater part of mankind do not pretend that 
love to their Creator is the governing principle of their actions, 
Dor that under this influence they are acting for the general 
good of mankind. Instead of this, they freely acknowledge 
that they are living to gain the greatest amount of temporal 
ktppiness for ^themselves, and for those in whom they feel 
most interest. But there is another class, who declare that 
they are regulated in their thoughts and feelings, by a constant 
desire to please their Maker, and that it is by the contempla- 
tkm of his character, as displayed in his word, and Jby daily 
ooHkmunion with Him, that they are enabled constantly to aim 
at securing the best and eternal interest of their fellow beings, 
according to the directions of Gkxl's Word. Multitudes who 
Biake th^e professions, have unblemished characters for in- 
teDigence and integrity, and establish their sincerity by the 
actions of their lives. It is a fact which cannot be disputed, 
ibat there are many persons among mankind, who give every 
jnwf that under the influence of love to their Creator, they 
are acting for the general happiness of their fellow men. 

Accordingly we find but two classes of persons recognized 
in the Bible, viz. those who act rigJUf and those who a^ 
wrong-f those whose minds are acting from the only ri^t 
principle, and those who are acting from impulse and without 
any regulating balance. They are recognized by various 
nan^s, such as the '< righteous and the wicked ;" ^* saints and 
rianenr f " wise and foolish ;" " children of God and children 
of the world." In regard to moral character, we never find 
bmi two classes recognized in the Bible ; and it is expressly 
dedared, that it is impossible to be neutral. '^ Ye cannot serve 
two masters." - " If any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him." " Ye cannot serve God and Mammon." 

They are further distinguished by such descriptive, language 
as this. One class is described as those who are ^< delivered 
fiom the power of darkness into the kingdom of God*s dear 
Son ;" as those " who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
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spirit ;" as those who have *^ crucified the flesh, with its affec- 
tions and lusts ;" as those who are '^ the light of the world f 
as those who are '< fellow citizens with the saints, and of the 
household of God ;^ as those who have ^ put on the new man, 
which is renewed in righteousness and true holiness ;" as 
those who *^ some time were in dai^ess, but now are light 
in the Lord ;" as those who ** in time past were not a people, 
but are now the people of Gk)d ; which had not obtained mer* 
cy, but now have obtained mercy;" as those who are **a 
chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people, to show forth the praise of him who called them 
out of darkness into marvellous light.'' 

The other class are described as those who ^' have their 
understanding darkened, being alienated from the life^crf'God, 
through the ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness 
of the heart ;" as those who are '^ after the flesh, and mind the 
things of the flesh ;" as those who '^ love the world, and the 
things of the world " as those who are '< alienated firoih God 
by wicked works ;" as those who " walk according to the 
course of this world f as those who " fulfil the desires of the 
flesh and of the mind ;" as those who '^ change the truth of 
God into a lie, and worship and serve the creature more than 
the Creator." 

The word of (Jod then, recognizes the two distinct classes 
of persons, which experience and testimony establish as 
existing in the world. One class are those who, in obedience 
to the Divine law, are forming habits of acting for the general 
good from love to the Creator ; the other class are those who 
are acting from the impulses of implanted desires, without 
the regulating principle of love to God. '. ' 

There is a class of persons in the world who profess to 
belong to one class, and yet who seem to feel and act as if 
they belonged to the other. The Bible has decided to which 
these belong. " Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
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ioeih the will of my Father who is in Heaven. Herdy we 
do know ibkt we know him, if we keep ,his commandments. 
This is the love of God, that we keep his commandm^^nts. He 
that saith, I know him, and keepeth not his commandments, 
k a liar, and the truth is not in him. A good tree cannot 
bring forth eyil fruit ; wherefore by their fruits ye fihall know 
them." It appears, therefore, that it is not the profession of 
love to God, that designates the class to which a man belongs, 
it ia profession proved by corresponding feelings and actions. 
It is decided by Christ, that if men do not espouse his 
cause, and profess him before men, by loords and actions, they 
do not belong to his cause, and he will not acknowledge them 
as his followers. 

From the preceding it appears, that the remedy for the 
disordered' operation of mind is a practicable one ; because 
maidind are endowed with all the susceptibilities of affection ; 
because God has every attribute to awaken affection ; and 
finally, because many of our race actually have exhibited that 
diange in their affections and moral habits, which is demanded 
by the Divine law, and under the influence of love to their 
Creator are rectifying their habits of selfishness, and are form- 
ing habits of acting for the general interest of man, in accord- 
ance with the directions of the word of Gk)d. 
' We are next to consider the effects on our happiness in this 
life, resulting from adopting the remedy for the disorder of 
our moral powers. We may ascertain this, by means of the 
deductions of reason from the known laws of mind, in the 
circumstances in which it is placed ; by means of the testi- 
mony of mankind in regard to their own experience ; and by 
the declarations of Revelation. In reasoning on this subject^ 
we must again advert to the several susceptibiUties of happi- 
ness and suffering, for the purpose of showing that a man who 
obeys the Divine law, and is continually increasing in its spirit, 
has the best security for obtaining every species of enjoyment, 
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cfyen in this life, of which mind is sosceptible, and the most 
certainty of avoiding the evils to which mankind are liaUe. 

We may first notice our susceptibilities of pain and plea- 
sure through the medium of the senses. It is the temperate 
enjoyment of such gratifications, which can alone secure the 
good for which they are designed. Any intemperance, or 
excess, lirings some immediate or remote evil, which more 
than balances the good. But experience proves, that fear of 
consequences, is not a sufficient restraint to prevent muddnd 
from excessive indulgence, and that some other powerfid 
principle is needed. Such restraints continually protecft a 
mind regulated by love to God, and engaged in the noble ob« 
jects to which his service leads. He finds soim^sirf* gratifica- 
tion so much superior, that his attention is not easily drawn to 
grosser indulgences, and the consciousness of the continual 
presence of the Bountifiil Giver of all good, is a restraint from- 
every unlawfiil excess. Thus such a mind is less^ tempted, 
and at the same time has more power to resist temptation, 
than any being can command, who is undefended by the only 
true safeguard of virtue. 

Obedience to the Divine law also, most perfectly secures 
that happiness resulting from the discovery of pleasing traits 
of character in intelligent minds, and from the exercise and 
reciprocation of affection. The amount of happiness resulting 
from this source, always is proportioned to the character of 
the beings whom we love and admire, and from whom we 
«eek the reciprocated boon. If they are felt to be unworthy 
the fulness of regard we would bestow, if they are found in- 
capable of that return the heart desires, there is a restless 
longing for nobler objects of affection, that still remains unsat- 
isfied. And if the mind gains transitory satisfaction from tlus 
source, yet how proverbially uncertain is human friendship, 
how easily blasted and turned to hate ! And amid the fearful 
uncertainties and vicissitudes of life, how unsafe is the heart 
in the possession of its choicest treasures, whioh at any mo- 
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meat may be removed, and leave the heart to desolation 
which once rejoiced. 

But the mind that has raised its adoring affections to its 
Creator, is safe from unsatisfied desires, from disappointed 
Ini^ from desolating loss. In Him is found full perfection ; 
one worthy our highest affections ; one ^who can make a full 
return ; one wiio is ever with us, watching our sleeping pillow 
and guarding our daily path ; one who can appreciate every 
motive, accept every mental sacrifice, foi^ve every frailty, 
and strengthen every right desire. A mind thus sustained, 
Iboog^ exposed to the storms and vicissitudes of life, can 
never lose its best and all-sufficient good. Whatever may 
betide, in the midst of disappointment and disaster, in the 
midst of trial and grief,, still it can^ joyfully exult in the thought, 
^ whom have I in Heaven but thee, and there i& nothing upon 
earth tp desire in comparison with thee ; my flesh and my 
heart fidleth, but God is the strength of my soul and my por-^ 
tkm forever !" , 

The pleasure derived from the exercise of the intellectual 
powers, can also be best secured by a mind that yields obedi- 
ence to the Divine law. The pleasure we derive from the 
acquisitkm of knowledge, very much depends uponjthe object 
we ha,ve in view in securing these acquisitions. A perscm 
not regulated by the will of God, has all his objects and aims 
centering in this Ufe, and these are all of a limited and con* 
tracted nature. In seeking these, he finds his plans forever 
emsed, his motives misinterpreted, his schemes perplexed. 
He ftids die esteem and fiiendship of life transient^ its hon« 
oun ccmtested amid the bitterness and bate of competitors^ 
Mid BO much of disappointment and painfulness mingled with 
tbe attainment of the most ardently desired objects, that the 
hour of possession is often the hour of scmtow and disgust. 
And as one bubble after another bursts and flits away, he con- 
tinuaUy leuns that his enei^es are employed in the pursuit 
oC unsatisfying and unsubstantial good. 
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But he who enters into the plans and purposes of the Eter* 
nal Mindy who has devoted his powers to the object for which 
they were formed, who has consecrated all his eneiffies to the 
great purpose of promoting the highest happiness of immortal 
minds, finds an object worthy his highest aims, and one which 
gives renewed interest to every species of knowledge. He 
has engaged in the glorious worii, where God, and angels, and 
all holy beings are his associates, while sublime objects rise 
before him that meet his largest desires. He labours not for 
evanescent good ; his toils are not to perish in a night ; the 
mcmuments of his glory crumble not to dust. The wreath of 
his success is immortal ; the crown he wins unfading ; the 
monuments he rears eternal ! 

But there are other pleasures gained from the acquisition 
of knowledge, known only to such a mind. The discovery 
of wisdom, fitness, beauty, and grandeur, in works of nature 
or of art, is one source of pleasure independently of aqy 
other connection. But if this discovery is the means of de- 
veloping the character of some revered and beloved friend, 
how much is the enjoyment heightened. When we look on ^^ 
a beautifiil picture, it is an object of great enjoyment, but if it 
is the execution of our best beloved friend, how is this enjoy- 
ment heightened ! If we listen to strains of poetry and ek>- 
quence, our feelings are moved with pleasure, but how much 
is this increased, when we regard them as the rich ovgrffew- 
ings of « mind we love ! 

This heightened enjoyment, to be secured in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is peculiar to the mind whose hi^iest af- 
fections are fixed upon God. All knowledge, either of matter 
or mind, and all specimens of taste, wisdom, and skill, are but 
exhibitions to the human mind, of the works of God, in 
their several relations and connections. Poetry is the pre- 
sentation in musical language, either of the beauties of nature, 
or of the workings of mind, or of those curious analogies that 
exist between matter and mind ; all devised and exhibited by 
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our Creator. Philosophy is an exhibition of the wisdom and 
power of the Divine Architect, in forming and regulating the 
calations and movement of matter. Chemistry teaches us the 
imperceptible woriting of the same hand, in the minute atoms 
he has formed and arranged, with- all their curious and subtil 
laws. Mathematics is an exhibition of the relations of matter, 
and of the powers of the human mind in developing truth. 
The laws of taste, as studied in works of design, and of art, 
are exhibitions of the love of fitness, order, and beauty, in His 
mind, who has furnished the perfect models in the works of 
his hand. 

Thus we might pass through all the varied paths of Juiowl- 
edge, and show that each, through its own pleasing variety, 
leads the mind to the contemplation of Him, '' by whom all 
things are, and were created." A mind then, which has its 
affections raised to God, while it seeks and obtains all the hap- 
piness gained by other minds in the pursuit of knowledge, 
adds to this, that fulness of grateful and admiring delight, 
as at every step is developed the goodness, wisdom, and pow- 
er of the glorious Being, who is the centre of its affections, 
and the source of its hopes. 

The pleasure to be gained by the possession of power, is 
alflo open to the benevolent mind, while by principles of love 
and obedience, this sadly perverted susceptibility, is guarded 
and restrained. This susceptibility is the occasion of pride, 
c(Mitention, ambition, envy, and every baleful passion to un- 
regulated minds. But one which is under the controlling 
influence of the Divine law, while it seeks this as a lawful 
good which may thankfully be enjoyed, when not inconsistent 
with the general happiness, qpn readily resign it, when it is. 
Sudi a mind is not harassed by perplexing cares on this sub- 
ject, for success is not the object of life, nor does disappoint- 
ment remove the source of true happiness. Thus while thf 
benevolent mind secures the stimulous which this principle 
nSordSf in seeking all that is noble and of good report, it is 

44 
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protected from the dangers that await those, who engage in 
the pursuit, unregulated by the holy law of Gk>d. 

The happiness secured by sympathy in the happiness of 
others, by being the cause of good to others, and by a course 
of conscious rectitude, as a matter of course, is best secured 
by a mind, which is Uving to fulfil the object of existence, and 
is employing every energy in promoting happiness. 

Thus reason would sustain the belief, that obedience to the 
Divine law, is the surest mode for securing every species of 
happiness, attainable in this state of existence. 

To this may be added the evidence of the recorded expe- 
rience of mankind. To exhibit this, some specific cases will 
be selected, and perhaps a fairer illustration cannot be pre- 
sented than the contrasted records of two youthfiil persona- 
ges who have made the most distinguished figure in the chris- 
tian, and in the Uterary world ; Henry M artyn, the missiona- 
ry, and Lord Byron, the poet. 

The first was richly endowed with ardent feelings, keen 
susceptibilities, and superior intellect. He was the object of 
many affections, and in the principal University of Great 
Britain, won the highest honours, both in^ classic literature, and 
mathematical science. He was flattered, caressed, and ad- 
mired ; the road of fame and honour, lay open before him ; and 
the brightest hopes of youth, seemed ready to be realized. — 
But the hour came when he looked upon a lost and guilty 
world, in the light of eternity; when he realized the fiill 
meaning of the sacrifice of our Incarnate God ; when he as- 
sumed his obligations to become a fellow worker in redeem- 
ing a guilty world from the dominion of selfishness, and all 
its future woes. " The love o^Pod constrained him f and ^ 
without a murmur, for wretched^'beings, on a distant shore, 
whom he never saw, of whom he knew nothing but that they 
yrere miserable and guilty, he gave up the wreath of fame ; 
forsook the path of worldly honour ; severed the ties of kindred 
and still dearer ties that bound him to a heart worthy of his 
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own ; he gave up friends, and country, and home, and with 
every nerve throbbing in anguish at the sacrifice, went forth 
alone, to degraded heathen society, to sorrow and privation, 
to weariness and painfulness, and to all the trials of mission- 
ary life. 

He spent his days in teaching the guilty and degraded, the 
way of pardon and peace. He lived to write the law of his 
God in the wide spread character of the Persian nation, and 
to place a copy in the hands of its kin^; He Uved to contend 
with the chief Moullahs of Mahomet in the mosques of Shiraz, 
and to kindle a flame in Persia, more undying than its fabled 
fires. He lived to sufffer rebuke and scorn, to toil and suffer 
m a fervid clime, to drag his weary steps over burning sands, 
with the every day 4yi^ hope, that at last he might be laid 
to rest among his kindred, and on his native shore. Tet even 
this was not attained, but after spending all his youth in cease- 
less labours for the good of others, at the early age of thirty- 
two, he was laid in an unknown and foreign grave. ^ . 

He died alone — a stranger in a strange land — ^with no 
friendly form around to sympathize and soothe. '^ Compositus 
est paucioribus lachrymis.** Yet this was the last record of his 
djdng hand : " I sat in the orchard and thought with sweet 
comfort and peace of my Grod ! in solitude, my company ! 
my friend I my comforter !" 

And in reviewing the record of his short yet blessed Ufe, 
even if we forget the exulting joy with which such a benevo- 
lent spirit must welcome to heaven the thousands he toiled to 
redeem ; if we look only at his years of self-denying trial, we 
can find more evidence of true happiness, than is to be found 
in die records of the youthful poet, who was gifted with every 
susceptibiUty of happiness, who spent his days in search of 
selfish enjojrment, who had every source of earthly bliss laid 
open, and drank to the very dregs. 

His remains present one of the most mournful exhibitions 
of a noble mind in all the wild chaos of ruin and disorder. 
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He also was naturally endowed with overflowing affectioiis^ 
keen sensibilities, quick conceptions, and a sense of moral reo 
titude. He had all the constituents of a mind of first rate 
order. But he passed through existence amid the wildest 
disorder of a ruined spirit. His mind seemed utterly unbal- 
anced, teeming with rich thoughts and overbearing impulses, 
the sport of the strangest fancies, and the strongest passions ; 
bound down by no habit, restrained by no principle ; a sin- 
gular combination of noble conceptions and fantastic caprices, 
of manly dignity and childish folly, of noble feehng and baby- 
ish weakness. 

The lord of Newstead Abbey — ^the heir of a boasted line 
of ancestry — a peer of the realm — ^the pride of the social 
circle — ^the leading star of poesy — the hero of -Greece — the • 
wonder of the gaping world, can now be followed to his secret 
haunts. And there the veriest child of the nursery might be 
amused at his silly weakness and ridiculous conceits. Dis- 
tressed about the make of a collar, fuming at the colour of his 
dress, intensely anxious about the whiteness of his hands, 
deeply engrossed with monkeys and dogs, and flying about 
from one whim to another with a reckless earnestness as ludi- 
crous as it is disgusting. 

At times this boasted hero and genius seemed nought but 
an overgrown child, that had broken its leading strings and 
overmastered its nurses. At other times he is beheld in all 
the rounds of dissipation and the haunts of vice, occasionally 
filling up his leisure in recording and disseminating the dis- 
gusting minutiae of his weakness and shame, and vnth an 
effrontery and stupidity equalled only by that of the friend 
who retails them to the insulted world. Again we behold 
him philosophizing like a sage, and moralizing like a christian; 
while often from his bosom bursts forth the repinings of a 
wounded spirit. He sometimes seemed to gaze upon his own 
mind with wonder, to watch its disordered powers with 
curious enquiry, to touch its complaining strings, and start at 
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the response ; while often with maddening sweep he shook 
every chord, and sent forth its deep wailings to entrance a 
wondering world. 

Both Henry Martyn and Lord B5nx)n shared the sorrows 
of life, and their records teach the different workings of the 
benevolent and the selfish mind. Byron lost his mother, and 
when uiged not to give way to sorrow, he burst into an agony 
of grief, saying, " I had but one friend in the world, and now 
she is gone !" On the death of some of his early friends, he 
thus writes : ^ My friends fall around me, and I shall be lefl 
a lonely tree before I am withered. I Jiave no resource but 
my own reflections, and they present no prospect here or 
hereafter, except the selfish satisfaction of surviving my bet* 
ters. I am indeed most wretched !" 

And thus Henry Martyn mourns the loss of one most dear* 
** Can it be that she has been lying so many months in the cold 
grave ! Would that I could always remember it, or always 
foi^t it ; but to think a moment on other things, and then 
feel the remembrance of it come, as if for the first time, rends 
my heart asunder. O my gracious Gk)d, what should I do 
without Thee ! But now thou art manifesting thyself as * the 
(Jod of all consolation.' Never was I so near thee. There 
is nothing in the world for which I could wish to live, except 
because it may please God to appoint me some woik:. O thou 
incomprehensibly glorious Saviour, what hast thou done to 
dleviate the sorrows of life !" 

it is recorded of Byron, that in society he generally appear*- 
ed humourous and prankish ; yet when rallied on his melan- 
dioly turn of writing, his constant answer was,' that though 
thus merry and full of laughter, he was at heart one of the 
most miserable wretches in existence. And thus he writes : 
•Why at the very height of desire and human pleasure, 
worldly, amorous, ambitious, or even avaracious, does there 
Bok^le a certain sei^e of doub^ and sorrow — a fear of what 
18 to come — a doubt of what is. If it were not for Hc^ what 
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would the future be — a JieU ! as for the past what predomi^ 
nates in memory — hope^ baffled ! From whatever place we 
commence we know where it must all end. And yet what 
good is there in knowing it ? It does not make men wiser or 
better. If I were to live over again, I do not know what I 
would change in my life, unless it were for — not to have lined 
at all. All history, and experience, and the rest teach us, 
that good and evil are pretty equally balanced in this exist- 
ence, and that what is most to be desired is an easy passage 
cutqfit. What can it give us but years, and these have liMe 
of good but their ending.** 

And thus Martyn writes : '< I am happier here in this re- 
mote land, where I seldom hear what happens in the world, 
than I was in England, where there are so many calls to look 
at things that are seen.. The precious Word is now my only 
study, by means of translations. Time flows on with great 
rapidity. It seems as if life would all be gone before any 
thing is done. I sometimes rejoice that I am but twenty- 
seven, and that unless God should ordain it otherwise, I may 
double this number in constant and successful labour. But 
I shall not cease from my happiness and scarcely from my 
.labour, by passing into the other world." 
■ And thus they make their records at anniversaries, when 
the mind is called to review life and its labours. Thus Byron 
writes : " At 12 o'clock I shall have completed thirty-three 
years ! 1 go to my bed with a heaviness of heart at having 
lived so long and to so little purpose. — ^It is now 3 minutes 
past 12, and I am 33 ! 

Eheu fugaces, Posthume, Posthome, 
Labuntar anni ; 

But I do not regret them so inuch for what I have done, as 
for what I might have done." 

And thus Martyn : " I like to find myself employed usefully, 
in a way I did not expect or foresee. The coming year is to 
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be a perilous one, but my life is of little consequence, whether 
I finish the Persian New Testament or not. I look back 
with pity on myself, when I attached so much importance to 
my life and labours. The more I see of my own works, the 
more I am ashamed of them, for coarseness and clumsiness 
mar all the works of man. I am sick when I look at the 
wisdom of man, but am relieved by reflecting, that we have 
a city whose builder and maker is Gk)d. The least of his 
works is refreshing. A dried leaf, or a straw, make me feel 
in good company^ and complacency and admiration take the 
place of disgust. What a momentary duration is the life of 
man ! " Labitur et labetur in omne voluhilis cevum^* may be 
affimied of the river ; but men pass away as soon as they 
t>egin to exist. Well, let the moments pass !" 

^ They wafl us sooner o^er this lifers tempestuous sea. 
Soon we shall reach the peaceful shore 
Of blest eternity!" 

-J 

Such was the experience of those who in youth completed 
their course. The poet has well described his own career : 

" A wandering mass of shapeless flame, 
t A pathless comet and a curse, "^ \ 

The menace of the universe ; 
Still rolling on with innate force. 
Without a sphere, without a course, 
A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky !" 

In Holy writ we rfead of those who are " raging waves of 
the sea foaming out their own shame ; vxmdering stars to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness forever." The 
lips of man may not apply these terrific words to any whose 
doom is yet to be disclosed ; but there is a passage which 
none can fear to apply. " Those that are wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as stars forever and ever !" 
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To these youthful witnesses may be added the teitimony 
of two who had fulfilled their years. The first was the po- 
lished, the witty, the elegant and admired Earl of Chesterfield, 
who tried every source of earthly enjoyment, and at the end 
makes this acknowledgment : ^ I have seen," says be, '^ the 
siDy rounds of business and of pleasure, and have done with 
them all. I have enjoyed all the pleasure of the world, and 
consequently know their futility, and do not regret their, loss. 
I appraise them at their real value, which is, in truth, very 
low. Whereas those that have not experienced, always ove- 
rate them. They only see their gay outside, and are dazzled 
at the glare. But I have been behind the scenes. I have 
seen all the coarse pulleys and dirty ropes which exhibit and 
move the gaudy machines ; and I have seen and smek the 
tallow candles which illuminated the whole decoraticm, to the 
astonishment and admiration of the ignorant audience. When 
I reflect on what I have seen, what I have heard, and what 
I have done, I can hardly persuade myself that all that frivo- 
lous hurry of bustle and pleasure of the world, had any reali- 
ty ; but I look upon all that is passed as one of those roman- 
tic dreams, which opium comm<^y occasions ; and I do by 
no means desire to repeat the nauseous dose, for the sake of 
the fugitive dream. Shall I tell you that Ibear this melan- 
choly situation with that meritorious constancy and resigna- 
tion, which most people boast of ? No, for I really cannot 
help it. I bear it, because I must bear it, whether I will or 
no ! I think of nothing but of killing time the best way I can, 
now that he is become my enemy. It is my resolution to 
deep in the carriage during the remainder of the journey 
of life." 

The other personage was Paul, the Aged. For Christ and 
the redemption of those for whom He died, he " suflfered the 
loss of all things ;" and this is the record of his course, " in 
labours abundant, in stripes above measure, in prisons m(»« 
frequent, in deaths, ofl; in joumeyings often, ia. perils of 
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waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by the heathen, in perils 
in the city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils among false 
iH^thren. In weariness and painfiilness, in watchings often, 
in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness, 
—and that which cometh daily upon me^ the care of all the 
churches. We are troubled on every side, yet not distres- 
aed; we are perplexed, yet not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed. For 
though our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our light . affliction, which is 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal' weight of glory ; while we look not at the 
things which are seen, but at the things which are not 
•een ; for the things which are seen, are temporal, but the 
things which not seen, are eternal." And when the time 
drew near that he was to be << offered up," and he looked back 
on the past course of hisi life, these are his words of triumph- 
ant exultation : '< I have fought a good fight ! I have finished 
my course ! I have kept the faith ! from henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which Christ, the 
ijgbteous judge shall give l^ 

To this testimony of experience, may be added that of 
Scripture. " Whoso trusteth in the Lord, happy is he ! The 
fear of the Lord, that is msdomj and to depart from evil is 
understanding. Wisdom is better than rubies, and all the things 
that may be desired are not to be compared to it. Her ways 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. Keep 
sound wisdom, so shall it be life to thy sotll. Then shalt thou 
walk in thy way safely, and when thou liest down thou shalt 
not be a&aid, yea, thou shalt lie (Jown and thy sleep shall be 
sweet.** And thus the Redeemer invites to his service: 
* Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I vnll give you rest Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls !" 

45 
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CHAPTER XXVm. 

COlfSEQUElfCES IN A PCTURB STATE OF THE DISORDERED 

OPERATION OP BOND. 

The preceding article exhibits the effects of o^bedience to 
the Divine law, in securing the object for which mind was 
created, in the present state of existence. The important 
enquiry now arises, in regard to the future results of a disor- 
dered operation of mind, provided man passes from the 
present scene, destitute of the only principle wMch can rectMy 
his powers. This subject m»y be viewed by means of the 
deductions of reason, founded on the known laws and opera- 
tions of mind, and by the information conveyed by Reve- 
lation. 

The following are the principles of mind, from which we 
can reason on this subject. It appears that its constitution is 
such, that the repetition of one particular mode of securing 
happiness, induces a habit ; and that the longer a habit con- 
tiucs, the more powerful is its force. That the habit of selfish- 
ness is already existing in the human mind, and that the evil 
following from self-indulgence and selfishness, is not a suffi- 
ciently powerful principle, to prevent the continued "increase 
of this habit. For though men, from the very beginning of 
existence, feel that they are happier in obeying the dictates 
of conscience, and that continuance of guilt is continuance of 
sorrow, yet this does not save them from increasing in habits 
of selfishness. 

It is also established by experience, that when a strong habit 
is formed, the mere decisions of the will are hot sufficient for 
an immediate remedy. In this life, it requires a period of long 
and painful effi)rts of the will, to rectify an estiablished habit* 
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In regard to selfishness, the only principle which has been 
discovered, as of availing eflSicacy to conquer this evil, is the 
existence of strong affection to the Creator and Redeemer of 
mankind. 

Another principle of mind is this, that when selfishness has 
been long indulged, the natural constitution of mind seems 
entirely changed, so that the infliction of suffering on other 
minds, is sought as one mode of gratification. Another simi- 
lar fact has been established by experience, and that is, that 
extreme suffering, either inental or bodily, often awakens the 
desire to inflict evil upon other minds. This is probably one 
mode of accounting for the increased cruelty of the Roman 
Emperors. As the powers of enjoyment diminished by abuse, 
and the horrors of guilt harassed their spirits, this dreadfid 
desire to torment athers was awakened. 

There are many undisputed facts to establish the principle, 
Ihait extreme suffering is the cause of terrible malignity. The 
following is firom a statement of Mr. B}rron, who was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of South America. '^ So terrible was 
the scene of foaming breakers, that one of the bravest men 
could not help expressing bis dismay, saying it was too shock- 
ing to bear. In this dreadfiil situation malignant passions be- 
gan to appear. The crew grew extremely ^^tous, and fell 
to beating every thing in their way, and broke open chests 
and cabins for plunder that could be of no use. So earnest 
were they in this wantonness of theft, that in the morning, a 
atrangled corpse was found, of one who had contested the 
spoil" 

' A still more terrible picture is given, in an account of the 
loss of the Medusa Frigate, on the coast of Afirica. In the 
midst of dreadfiil suffering from cold, danger, and famine, it 
is recorded that '^aspirit-of sedition arose and. manifested 
Aself by furious shouts. The soldiers and sailors began to cut 
the ropes, and declared their intention of murdering the ofll- 
cemu About midnight, they rushed qn the ofiicers like despe- 
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rate men, each having a knife or sabre, and auch waa their 
fury that they tore their clothes, and their flesh, with Aebr 
teeth. The next morning the raft was strewed with dead 
bodies. The succeeding night was passed in similar horroray 
and the morning sun saw twelve more lifeless bodies. The 
next night of suffering was attended with a horrkl massacre, 
and thus it continued, . till only fifteen remained of the whde 
one hundred and fifty T 

Another principle of mind has a bearing on this subject, 
which is the fact that those qualities of mind which are the 
causes of enjoyment in intelligent minds, may be viewed widi 
only pain and dislike, by a selfish mind. Thus intellectual 
superiority, in itself considered, is a delightful object of eooi- 
templatiin ; but if it becomes the means of degradation, or of 
contemptuous comparison to a selfish mind, it is viewed with 
unmingled pain. Benevolence and truth are objects of de- 
lightful contemplation to all minds, when disconnected with 
obligations or painful comparisons ; but if they are viewed as 
causes of evil to a selfish mind, it will view them with unmin- 
gled dislike and hatred. 

Such are the principles of mind, from which we are to 
reason of the condition of mankind in a future state of ex- 
istence. ., ^ . 

It appears from the preceding article, that diere are two 
cksses of minds in this world ; those who are benev(dent, and 
find their happiness in Miring to pron^te the general interests 
of their fellow boings, and those who are selfish, and are living 
to p^rcwQpte their own enjoyment irrespective of the general 
haMOKaa. 

ff then, >ve reason from the known laws of mind, and from 
{mat experience, .we must suppose that the habits of mind 
which are existing in this life, will continue to increase ; and 
ijF the mind is immortal, a time must eonie, when one class 
.will become perfectly benevolent, and the other perfectly 
selfish* A community of perfectly benevoknt beii^, it hns 
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been shown, would from the very nature and ccmstitution of 
mind, be a. perfectly happy community. Every source of 
enjoyment of which mind is capable, would be secured by 
every individual. 

It can be seen also, that there must in the nature of the 
isaie, be an entire separation between two such opposite 
classes. For it is as painful for minds suffering from con- 
Bcious *guilt, shame, and malignity, to look upon purity, benev- 
olence, and happiness, as it is for the virtuous to associate 
with the selfish, the debased, s^nd the abandoned. This sep- 
aration, therefore, would be a voluntary one, on both sides, 
fiven did we suppose no interference of Deity. But if the 
Ci^tor continues his present constitution of things, we may 
infer that his power would be exerted, to prevent the intru- 
sion of malignity into a perfect and well ordered community. 
For he has so constituted things here^ that those who are in- 
corrigible pests to society, are confined from interfering with 
its interests. 

From the laws of mind and from past experience then, we 
jcan establish the position, that at some future period, if the 
jBindof man i^ immortcd, the human race will be perma- 
nently divided into two classes, the perfectly selfish and the 
perfectly benevolenjt. 

Should it be objected to this conclusion, that when the mind 
passes into another world, more efiectual motives may be 
brought to operate, it m^y be repUej} that it4s not the office 
of reason to meet suppositions of possibilt(^,"lmt to show 
what the probabilities are by deductions from princ^4e« al- 
leady known. A thousand possibilities may be averted^ *och 
^ the annihilation of mind, or the. alteration of its powers, 
,but these are mere suppositions, and have nothing to do with 
the conclusions of reason. 

Jf mind is immortal and continues its present nature, habits 
wiU coiAinue tp strengthen, and in regard to motiveSy we know 
ahready that ihefearafevU consequences will not save firoin 
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continuance in crime. How often has a man, who has yield-* 
ed to habits of guilt, been seen writhing in the agonies at re- 
morse, longing to free himself from the terrible evils he has 
drawn around him, admowledging the misery of his course, 
and his fiill ability to return to virtue, and yet with bitter an- 
guish, yielding to the force of inveterate habits, and des- 
pairing of any remedy. 

We know also, that it is a principle established by long ex- 
perience, that punishment does not tend to soften and reform. 
Where is the hardened culprit that was ever brought to repen- 
tance and reformation, by lashes, or the infliction of degra- 
dation 7 Such means serve only to harden and brutify. Ex- 
^rience forbids the hope that punishment will ever restore 
a disordered mind to virtue and peace. 

If then we suppose that any punishment at all, fdlows thtf 
mns of this life, we can only expect incrwM xif habits of self- 
ishness. Or if we suppose that "* gMkn^ Mi^ mercy^ wiD 
follow men into the invisible scene, we'finil^Jliat prosperity 
and fulness of blessings, in this life, leads to increased selfish- 
ness. In the experience of man, those who have fiill license 
^ven to every mode of enjojrment, are those who most speedi- 
ly form the most inveterate and terrible habits of selfishness. 
The example of the Roman Emperors is a mournful exhibition 
of the fact. It appears then, that punishment, and prosperity, 
equally operate to increase the disorder of mind. 

If then, its present Ikws and operations, continue in a fW 
ture state, there is nothing to oppose the conclusion, that the 
two classes of minds into which mankind are here divided, 
will on leaving this world eventually become two permanent- 
ly distinct communities, one perfectly selfish, and the other 
perfectly benevolent. 

What then, would reason and experience teach us as to the 
probable situation of a community of minds constituted like 
those of the human race, who in the progress of future ages 
siKlllYQptaUish habits of perfect selfishness ? 
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In regard to the Creator, what may we suppose will be the 
feelings of such minds ? If he is a benevolent, pure, and per- 
fedty happy being, and his power is exerted to confine them 
firom inflicting evil on the good, he will be the object of un« 
mb^led and tormenting envy, hatred, and spite. • For when 
a selfidi mind beholds a being with characteristics which ex- 
hibit its own vileness in painfiil contrast, and using his power 
to oppose its desires, what might in other circumstances give 
jdeasure, will only be a cause of pain. If they behold also, 
the purity and happiness of that community of benevolent 
beings, from which they will be withdrawn, the same baleful 
passions will be awakened in view of their excellence and 
^ijoyment 

There is no suffering of the mind more dreaded and avoided 
than that of shame. It is probable a guilty creature never 
writhes under keener burnings of spirit, than when all his 
coinrse of meattieaiLbasenBss, ingratitude, and guilt is unveiled 
in the presenoiclf dignified virtue, honour, and purity, and 
the Y^thering gteeH of pity, contempt, and abhorrence, is en« 
ooontered. This fueling must be experienced, to its fidl ex- 
iisBtf by eveiy member of such a wretched community. Each 
mast ieel himself an object of loathing and contempt to every 
pure and benevolent mind, as well as to all those who are 
eqinJly debased. 

Another cause of suffering, is ungratified desire. In this 
worid, perfect misery and full happiness, is seldom con- 
trasted. But in such circumstances, if we suppose that alt 
the happiness of blessed minds will be witnessed and known, 
the keenest pangs of ungratified desire must torment. Every 
mind will know what is the pure delight of yielded and recip- 
rocated affection, of animated activity in promoting the hap- 
piness of beings .who are loved, of gaining knowledge for 
some engaging end, of sympathy in the happiness of others, 
of the sweet peace of conscious rectitude, and of -the delight 
iid conacioiisness of conferring bliss on others. OthorniAb' 
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will be witnessed securing all this bliss, while the ceaseless 
cravings of hopeless desire, will agonize the spirit 

Another cause of suffering is found in the loss of i'li/uywHajL 
In such a degraded and selfish community, all ties of tHMmtrft 
kindred, firiendship, and love, must cease. ¥et all wiD know 
what toere the endearments of home, the mild soothmgs ci 
maternal love, the ties of fraternal sympathy, and all the trust 
and tenderness of friendship and love. What vanished bte»> 
ring of earth will not rise up, with all the sweetness and fresk- 
ness that agonizing memory can bring, to aggravate the bm 
ofaU. 

But the mind is so made, that however wicked itself, goilt 
and selfishness in others is hated and despised. Such a com- 
pany then, might be described as those who were ^ hatefid 
and hating one another." It has been shown, that both sitf* 
fering and selfishness, awaken the desire to torment olbeii; 
This then, will be the detested purpose of every malignant 
mind. What one desired it would be the ol]ject of every ooe 
to destroy. Every action that could irritate, mortify, iQid 
enrage, would be deliberately practised ; while disappointed 
hopes, and blasted desires, and ^agonizing misery would alone 
awaken the smile of horrible delight. And if we 8ii|>pose 
such minds in a fixture state, reclothed in a body, with all the 
present susceptibilities of suffering, and surrounded by mate- 
rial elements that may be ministers of hate, what mind can 
conceive the terror and chaos of a world where every one is 
actuated by a desire to torment ! 

Supposj^ &ese beings had arrived at only such a degreeof 
selfishness as has been witnessed in this world. Such, for ex« 
ample, as Jengis Khan, who caused unoffending prisoners to 
be pounded to death with bricks in a mortar ; or Nero, who 
dressed the harmless Christians in flaming pitch, for his 
amusement; or Antiochus Epiphanes, and Mustapha, who 
qpent their time in devising and executing the.mosl exem- 
.eiili^K'jIlirtiBes, on those who cou^ 
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midignity and baleful passions would actuate such minds, 
when themselves tormented by others around, bereft of all 
liipe» and with nothing to interest them, but plans of torment 
BoA revenge ! What refined systems of cruelty would be de- 
vised in such a world ! What terrific combinations of the el- 
ements tp terrify and distress ! If such . objects as " the lake 
which bumeth with fire and brimstone, and the worm that 
never dies," could be found, no Ahnighty hand would inter- 
fere to lead them to secure these methods of promoting their 
infernal schemes, while the " smoke of their torment" would 
arise £pom flames of their own kindling. 

To fearful sufierings thus inflicted, would be added the 
peiigt of agitating/ear. For where all around were plotting 
jmaeTYf what rehef by day or by night from its withering ter- 
rors. Then surely, " fear would come upon them like deso- 
lation, and destruction as a whirlwind." 

Another cause of sufiering, is inactivity of body and mind. 
It'has been seen that the desire of good is what gives activ- 
ity to the intellectual and moral powers. In such a world, 
no good could be hoped or sought^ but the gratification of 
inflicting ilL And even a malignant mind must often weary 
in this pursuit, and sink under all the weight and misery of 
that awful detxtk of ihe^soul, when in torpid inactivity it has 
nodiing to love« nothing to hope, nothing to desire ! 

Another cause of misery, is the consciousness of guilt 
And such, even in this life, have been the agonies of remorse, 
that tearing the hair, bruising the body, and even gnawing 
the flesh, have been resorted to, as a temporary relief from its 
pangs. What then will be its agonizing throes, in bosoms 
Aat have forever ruined their own peace, and live but to tor- 
-ment, and to destroy all good to-other minds. 

In this life, where we can allow thejnind to be engrossed 
by other pursuits, and where we can thus form a habit of sup- 
pressing and avoiding emotions of guilt, the conscience may 
be seared. But it cannot be thus^ when all eng^fpj^^ and 
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cheerful pursuits have ended forever. Hien the mind must 
view its folly, and shame, and gu9t, in all their length and 
breadth, and can find no escqpe- fixMn the souMumnowiog 
gaze. 

To these miseries must be added despair; the loss dTaH 
hope of good. Here h<^ comes to aU. But then, in sodi a 
community, that fearful susceptibility of the'soul — that tenifie 
power oihabiti will bind in chains, which will be feU to be 
stronger than brass, and heavier than iron. If the vjpimi ia 
conscious that its powers are immortal, with this consdooi- 
ness will come the despairing certainty of increasing and 
never ending woe. 

One source of pain, indeed, must cease in such a vDorid. 
Here, suffering to others is a cause of S3inpathizing woe 
iherej it will be the withering, the detested, the solitary joy \ 

This terrifying and heart rending picture, it must be 
membered, is the deduction ofreasony and who can point out 
its fallacy ? Is not the mind of man selfish ? Is not habit ap^ 
palling in its power, and ofit times even in this life, inveterate 
in its hold ? Are not habits increased by perpetual repetiticm? 
Is not the mind of man immortal ? May not a period imrive,. 
when a total separation of selfish and benevolent nund9 wiU 
be their own voluntary choice ? If all the comforts, the gentle 
endearments, and the enlivening hopes of this life ; if all the 

m 

restraints of self-interest, family, country, and laws ; if the 
offers of Heaven, and the fearful predictions of eternal woe ;. 
if the offers of mercy an^ pardon, and all the love and pity 
of our Creator and Redeemer, neither by fear, noc by 
gratitude, nor by love, can turn a selfish mind, what bie^of 
its recovery, when it goes a stranger into a world of flfHrits,. 
to sojourn in that society, which according to its moral habits 
it must voluntarily seek. And if there exists a conmittnity of 
^^Ifish beings together, can language portray, with any ade* 
quacy;the appalling results that must necessarily ensue ? 
On th^se clear, and terrific deducticms of reason^ Revela- 
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tion stamps its irrevocable seat. Here again the unfailing law 
of language must hold its sway. The common and ordinary 
meaning is to be retained^ unless contrary to reason or the 
oiher assertions of the writer. Reason teaches future, dread- 
fol, and interminable misery, to all minds that are not restored 
to the right exercise of their powers. No declaration of 
Scripture can be found which opposes this idea. If, therefore, 
a state of eternal misery is predicted, as awaiting a part of 
the human race, there is nothii^ contrary to reason,' or Scrip- 
ture, to forbid the natural and common meaning of the lan- 
guage. 

The following is the language of Scripture, in reference to 
a future period when the human race will be divided into two 
distinct classes. ^ The heavens and the earth which are now, 
are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. For the Lord Jesus Christ 
Bhall be revealed from Heaven in flaming fire, taking ven- 
geance on them that know not Gk)d, and that obey not the 
Goq>el of our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall be punished with 
everiasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power." 

And this is the description of the events of that predicted 
day : ** The heavens shall pass, away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and every mountain 
and island be removed out of their place. And the kings of 
the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, and the chief 
captains, and the mighty men, and every bondman, and every 
freejjwif shall hide themselves in the dens and in the rocks 
of tti^ mountains, and shall say to the mountains. Fall on us, 
and jude us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb. For the great day of his 
wrath has come, and who shall be able to stand ?** " And I 
saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose 
face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was no 
place for them. A fiery stream issued and came forth before 
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him, thousand thousands ministered to him, and ten tbousuid 
times ten thousand stood before him, and the judgment was 
set, and the books were opened. ^And I saw^the dead both 
small and gre^t, stand befoire 6od« And &B dead were 
judged out of the things that were written in the books, ac- 
cording to their works. And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it, and death and hell deUvered up the dead that were 
• * ' in them, and they were judged, every man according to their 
works." 

And the following are the-oecisions of that day : ^ He that 
is unjust, let him be unjust still ; and he that is filthy, let him 
be filthy still ; and he that is righteous, let him be righteous 
still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy still. Blessed are • 
they that do his commandments^ that they may have a ri^t to 
the tree of Ufe, and may enter in through the gates in{o the 
city. For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremon- 
gers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth and 
maketh a lie." 

And but tux) classes are recognized as existing through 
eternity. And the destiny of one class is portrayed in such 
langua^r^ as this : ^< Because I have called, and ye refbsed ; I 
have stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ;. but ye 
have set at. nought all my counsel, and despised my reproof; 
when your fear cometh as desolation, and your destructi(»i 
Cometh as a whirlwind ; whea distress and anguish cometk 
upon you ; then shall they call upon me, but I will not answer 
they shall seek me early, but they shall not find me. For tfait- 
they hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear OT^Aitff^' 
they would none of my counsel, they despised a]l myffBptpai; 
therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own way^ and he filled 
with their own devices J^ " They ^lall be tormented day and 
night forever and ever. The same shall drink of the wine of 
the'Wrath of Almighty God, whlob is poured out without mix- 
ture iflfto the cup of his indigoatioii. And they have no rest 
4>y iH>r night, and the smokcfpf jftieir torment ascendetb up 
Ibrever and ever." 
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' And the destiny of the other class is thus described : ''He 
tlmt sittetb on the throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no aKfro, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
li^t on them, nor any heat For the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters ; and God shall wipe away -all tears 
from their eyes. And there shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain. And 
God himself shall be with them, and be their God, and they 
shall see his face, and his name shall be in their foreheads. 
And there shall be no night there, and they shall need no 
candle, neither light of the sun ; for the Lord God giveth them 
light, and they shall reign forever and ever." 

When the mind is turned to the awful scenes of such a day^ 

the destiny of a part of our guilty race, shakes the soul with dis- 

^ may, and even confiding trust in a Benevolent and All Perfect 

Redeemer, does not always prevent the anxious wish to know 

loky all this misery must^exist forever in his domains. Could 

not mind be formed without such terrible results ? Does the* 

existence of all that infinite happiness of which God is the dis- 

^ penSlN't necessarily involve such consequences ? |s it, in the 

naUue of things, impossible for an infinite number of perfectly 

free, agents to exist forever without the collisions of selfishness, 

':\ unless some display of its terrific evils exists to warn and defend? 

g*: Must the Deity otherwise Jiave dwelt in perpetual solitude, 

^^ with none to love and none to bless ; while all his infinite de- 

'^ sires of activity and benevolence, and all his bouiu^ess facul- 

KfttMild suffer the ceaseless pangs of ungratified. desire, and 

death of inactivity and hopeless apathy 1 ' 

' These are questions that sometimes rise, but Revelation 

gives no answer. Yet;^velation does teach enough to hush 

every fear. It teaches that the evil which man bewails, is 

not his solitary grief. His Creator shares in the sorrow, 

and in tbe sacrifice to redeem. He came to seek and to save 

the lost, and he wept mef. Tns. ruined creatures ; and in soch 
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buDgaage as this he mourned the self-inflicted ruin of this 
guilty world : '^ How often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
but ye would noL Oh, that thou hadst knowii, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things that belong to thy peace, but 
now they wee forever hidden from thine eyes T 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



* CAUSES WHY THE REMEDY FOR DISORJ>£RBD MINDS IS NOT 

SECURED BY MANKIND. 

In what precedes, it has been shown, that the human mind 
is disordered ; that this evil can be remedied by means of Iotc 
to our Creator ; ^d that in his character, as exhibited in his 
works and in his word, may be discovered eveiy excellence 
which cai^operate on the human mind in awakening affection. 

But in looking abroad upon.the world, though we find an 
adequate remedy provided for the guilt and sufferings of our 
race, we find it seldom applied. Age after age rolls away, 
and nation after nation passes into the invisible world, with all 
the baleful habits of long established selfishness. Reason 
teaches nq remedy in a future state ; Revelation c^ers none 
• but in the^mode of relief offered in this scene of probaticMi, 
and declards that if it is ineffectual here, there is no hope for 
the hereafter. 

The enquiry then arises, why, if there is a remedy for such 
appalling and interminable evils is it so seldom secured ? What* 
is it which prevents mankind from embracing this relief fix)m 
present and from future ills ? To obtain satisfaction on this 
enquiry, we must resort to the pages of Revelation to learn 
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in the first place, how this relief is to be administered, and 
how mankind are to be brought under its influence. F(Mr 
Kvfaen we have learned the method by which a blessing is to 
be secured, we are enabled to detect the reasons why men 
suffer from the want of it. 

In the Bible we find those of mankind who are spoken of 
as savedf as redeemed^ as delivered, as bom agairu as children 
cfGod, and by various other appellatives, have this event as- 
cribed to the following causes : To the Father, to Jesus Christ, 
to the Holy Ghost, to the power of God, to the righteousness 
of God, to knowledge, to truth, to the word of Gkxl; ^ faith, 
to repentance, to love, to obedience, to the ministers of Christ, 
to the exertion of Iheir fellow men, and finally, men are said 
to MEve themselves. 

The following are examples to illustrate each of these par* 
ticulars. Men are saved by the Father, by Jesus Christ, and 
l^ the Holy Ghost. 2 Thess. 1 ; 16 " Now our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, and God even our Father^ which hath loved 
OS, and 4iath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts." Matt. 18:11. "Tte 
9&n of man is come to save that which was lost." Rom. 5 : 5. 
^The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, by the Holy 
Ghost.*" 

• Men are saved by knowledge. " Grace and peace be mul- 
tiplied unto you, through the knowledge of God, and of crar 
Lord Jesus Christ ; according as his divine power hath given 
unto us all things that pertain to life and godliness, through 
the- knowledge of him that hath called us to glory and virtue." 

th^ power of (?od, and the righteousness of God savQ men. 
ESph. 1 : 18, 19. ^ That ye may know what is fhe exceeding 
greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of his mighty power.'* 2 Pet. 1:1. "To Aero 
who have obtained like precious faith with us, through the 
righieousness of €rod and our Saviour Jesus Christ." 

ThtA saves men. John 17 : 17. ** Sanctify them tbroii|^ 
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thy truthj thy word is truth.'* James 1:18. " Of his own wiB 
begat he us, 6^ tfie tcord of truth.'' 

The miiristers of Christ save men. 1 Cor. 9 : 22. ^ I am 
made all things to all men, that / might by all means mwe 
wmeP 

Men save each other. James 5 : 20. *' He that converteth 
a sinner firom the error of > his ways, shall save a soul fixHn 
death." 

Men save themselves. '* Take heed to thyself and to thy 
doctrines, continue in them, for in so doing, thou shalt both 
save ihgselfj and them that hear thee." 1 Peter 1 : 22. '^ See- 
ing ye have purified your souls, in obeying the truth, through 
the Spirit." 

Men saved by obedience^ faith, repentance^ love^ and belief 
of truth. Rom. 6 : 17, 18. "* But ye have obeyed finom th&i 
heart, that form of doctrine which was deUvered to you ; be- 
ing then made free from sin, ye became the servants of right- 
eousness." Gal. 3 : 26. " Ye are the children of God hy faith 
in Jesus Christ." Acts 3:19.'' Repent, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out" Rom. 8 : 28. "All 
things work together for good to them that love God.** 2 Thess. 
1:13. " God hath chosen you to salvation through sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, and belief of the truthJ' 

Fear saves men. Prov. -28 : 14. " Happy is the man that 
feareth always." Phil. 2:12. " Work out your own salva- 
tion vnthfear and trembling." 

It has been previously explained that it is common, in the 
use of language, to givQ the name of a thing, sometimes to 
all the ideas included under a cause or an event, and some- 
times to B.part. • In this case, the salvation of the soul is the 
event, and the enquiry is, what is the cause of this redemption 
of the mind from its disordered state. All the above expres- . 
sions aYe names given lo the different ideas included under 
the cause of this change. The- following statement, it is be- 
lieved, vnll explain them all. 
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Man is a voluntary agent, and can give or withhold his af- 
fection and obedience as he pleases. He has formed habits 
of selfishness, which can be corrected only by love to his Cre- 
ator. In order to the existence t)f love, knowledge and be- 
lief in God, and his character, are necessary. Jesus Christ ex- 
hibits the character of God, and by the sacrifice of himself, 
eq)ecially exhibits that benevolence, which is the most pow- 
erful cause of affection ; while he thus renders it practicable 
for God to save the human race from the evil consequences 
ot selfishness, without hazarding the danger of encouraging 
the hope of impunity in others. Truths are facts that affect the 
human mind. The twrd of truth, is the records of these facts, 
Ministers and christians present these truths to the attention 
ot their fellow men. It is by faith, or belief, that truth affects 
the mind. Men love GU>d from a view of his character as ex- 
hibited in Jesus Christ, and under this influence, they rqi)ent 
of their past guilt, and learn to obey his commandments. 

Thus the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, are the authors of 
this change, by the exhibition of characteristics that awaken 
love, and by the exercise of their power, in ordering the cir- 
cumstances of mankind so that they are brought to a knowl^ 
edge of these truths. The righteousness of God is his benev- 
dence, and this is the poioer by which he operates on the hu- 
man mind in awakening affection. Love to God is the saving 
principle. Knowledge, faith or belief, and repentance, are 
states of mind included in love to God. Obedience is the 
frmt of love to God, and included as a part of it. Truth, 
the Gospel, and the word of God, are causes of salvation, 
by being that which produces knowledge and belief. Min- 
isters and christians, are causes of salvation, by presenting 
truth to the minds of their fellow men. And men are the 
causes of their own salvation, by voluntarily yielding obedi- 
ence to the divine law. It is fear of future consequences, 
that leads men to attend to truth, and thus, fear is a cause of 

salvi^ion. 
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But Revelation presents a cause of this change, which 
claims peculiar and distinct conmderation. We find in th« 
Bible, the Holy Ghost spoken of in such a manner, as to lead 
to the belief that God has some more direct efficiency in pro- 
ducing this change, than the simple revelation of truths which 
are calculated to affect the human mind. , We find that all 
the good men of Scripture, {nrayed to God for aid, as if they 
felt that something more was necessary, than a knowledge <^ 
divine truth, and a will on their part, to obey it. For when it 
appears that they had come to a knowledge of the truth, and 
were deliberately resolute in their intention and will to obey 
it, they stiU earnestly supplicated some farther aid firom God. 
If we examine the pages^of Holy Writ, it will be fbund that 
the Holy Ghost is represented as a Being who has direct ac- 
cess to the human mind in some mysterious manner, and that 
by this influence men are continually affected, and that it is 
through this influence they are saved ; so that were it not for 
the aid of the Spirit of Gk)d, none of the human race would 
ever be rescued from habits of selfishness. It is bp the 
Holy Spirit that the Father and the Son are said also thus to 
sanctify, just as God the Father is said to create the world 
by Christ Jesus. It is only one out of many cases, in which 
an action, accomplished by the direct efficiency of one divine 
Person, is ascribed to the other Persons of the Trinity, on the 
ground they are orif! in all counsels, purposes, and designs. 
' It will be found that though this operation is ordinarily as- 
cribed to the Spirit, it is sometimes ascribed to the Father and 
and to Christ. The question then arises, what light does 
Revelation afford as to this peculiar aid afforded by the Holy 
Spirit. The following are some of the passages which in- 
struct us respecting this truth. Rom. 6:6." The love of God 
is shed abroad in your hearts by the Holy Ghost.'* Rom. 16 : 
16. " Being sanctified by the Holy Ghost." Titus 3:6. " He 
saved us by the renewing of the Holy Ghost." Eph. 2 : 20. 
^' For vire are his workmanship, created anew m Christ Jesus 
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%into good works." Eph. 4 : 24. " And put ye on the new 
nan, which after God is created in righteousness, and tru<^ 
holiness." No man can come unto me, Except the Father 
which hath sent me, draw him. Acts 5: 31. *^He (Jesus 
Christ) is exalted to give repevitance and the remission of sins." 
S Tim. 2 : 25. ^ Instructing them that oppose themselves, if 
peradventure (Jod will give repentance/' Luke 17:5." Lord, 
increase our faith." John 16:13. " When the Spirit of truth 
is come, he will guide you into all truth." Gal. 4:6. " God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father." Eph. 4 : 16. « That He would grant you to 
be strengthened with might, by His Spirit, in the inner man." 
Psalm 51 : 10. " Create in me a clean heart, O God, and re- 
new a right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. Uphold me 
by thy free -Spirit." 

- FVom these, and a multitude of other passages which might 
be collected, it is manifest that, according to the law of inter- 
pretation, the Bible teaches the direct supernatural influence of 
tiie Divine Spirit on the human mind, unless such a sentiment 
is contrary, either to reason, or the other opinions of the sa- 
ored writers. It can fearlessly be asserted, that there is not 
an expression in the Bible which forbids the idea, that Grod 
has direct influence upon the mind of man. 

It can also be shown, that such an opinion is not only in 
tigreement with reason, but is one of its legitimate deductions, 
fo fer as we have any data from which to reason. For the 
law of experience is the only principle of reason from which 
any deductions can be obtained. According to past experi- 
eace, all minds have been disposed to hold communion with 
other minds, and one mind by the communication of its own 
dioij^ts and feelings, always has some influence in directing 
the volitions of others. Mankind know that they can exert 
great influence over each other, through the medium of lan- 
guage, so that often one man by communicating his thoughts 
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and feelings, can change the purpose, and govern the veill cf 
thousands of his fellow beings, and Imng them to yield the 
control of their interest, plans, and actions to him. 

It is a fact then, in our experience, that mind hcMs cam- 
munion with mind, and that by this intercourse, 4he purposes 
and will of one mind is swayed by that of another. 

Reasoning from e:iq)erience and analogy then, we should 
expect that the Creator would not shut Umself out from aD 
communications with his creatures, nor, if a wise and benev- 
olent Being, that he would refuse to exert that influence which 
one mind can have over another, in inducing his creatures to 
act in conformity with the rules of rectitude. We may set it 
down then, as a fair deduction of reason, that the Creator has 
some mode of communication with the human mind, and thi^ 
he uses this power to induce his creatures to comply with his 
will. 

As, therefore, the plain declarations of Scripture are op- 
posed, neither by reason, nor by other parts of the Bible, this 
sentiment must be received by all who -hold that the Bible is 
a Revelation from God, to be interpreted on the same princi- 
ples as other books. 

The question then arises as to 't?ie mode by which God 
communes with his creatures. On this subject the Bible is 
silent, because, as we know no mode of communicating with 
a spirit, except by means of the senses, we have no language 
to describe any mode by which a spirit without material or- 
gans can commune with our spirits. The language of men 
could not express the idea, for such an idea was never given, 
and of course, there are no signs of language for it. The f6l- 
lowing passage of Scripture teaches us that the mode is a mys- 
tery ; something which cannot be explained. Thus Christ, 
when teaching Nicodemus of that change of character wrought 
by the Spirit of God, uses this language : " The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and ye^ hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one that 
is bom of the Spirit." 
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The next enquiry is, uAat is done by the Spirit of God, in 
4his secret and mysterious communion with his creatures. la 
looking through the Bible on this subject, we find this thing 
aaserted as what is done. The following passages exhibit it : 
Jdbn 14 : 26. ^ But the Comfiuter, which is the Holy Ghost, 
whom the Father will send in my name, he shall teach yon 
all things, and bring cdl things to your remembrance^ whatso- 
ie?rer I have taught you.'* Eph. 1 1 18. " Making mention of 
' you in my prayers, that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
■llie Father ef glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom, 
-and revelation in the knowledge of him ; that the eyes of your 
tmderstanding being enlightened^ ye may know what is the 
i^Keeding greatness of his power to us- ward who believe, 
-•coording to the working of his mighty power." Phil. 2:18. 
'^ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, for 
it is €h)d that voorkeih in you both to wUl and to do^ of his good 
|rieasnre." By these passages we learn, that the JStiify Spirit, 
mlightens the understandings brings tkiugs to remembrcmcej 
and woiketh in us to wUl and to do his pleasure. 

We learn farther by what means he does this, though the 
tnode ofeommunicating with our minds in using these means, 
is a hidden mystery. John 6 : 63. '* It is the Spirit that 
•qoickeneth ; the u)ords that I speak unto youy they are spirit, 
and they are life." Eph. 6:17. '^Tsketheswordof the Spirit 
wkidi is the word of God:* 2 Cor. 3 : la ''We all, with open 
Aee, bekMing as m a glass the glory of the hordy are changed 
into the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the Spir- 
it of the Lord." 2 Cor. 4:6. '' For God who commanded 
^ne hgbt to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
i0 give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God, as it is 
wwealed iti the face of Jesus Christ J^ James 1 : 16. ^ Of his 
aiwn will begat he us, vnth the word of truths 1 Peter 1 : 23. 
^ Being bom again by the voord of God!* 

From these passages it appears, that the way in which the 
l^foA, influences the mind, is by bringing to remembrance 
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his truth, by enlivening the understanding, so as clearly ta 
apprehend it, and thus by beholding ^ the glory of God as it is 
revealed in the face of Jesus Christ,'' we are changed nUo Ae 
mane image. When the mind is thus led to see the henewh 
Jence and long-suffering of God, as it is mtoifested in Jesus 
Christ, it yields with delight to the contemplation, and chooses 
to become his willing disciple, and to Uve hencef<Mth no 
more for selfy but to fiilfil the will of Him who ^ loved us, and 
gave himself to die for us." 

The Bible then teaches us thus miich, that the Sacred Spir- 
it, has access to the mind of his creatures, that he can Ining 
truth to their remembrance, that he can make them clearly 
apprehend it, and that thus ^ by the truths they are sanctified 
^ through the Spirit/* The great object of God is to bring 
his creatures to love him, and imitate his benevolence, by 
Uving to promote the happiness of his family, instead of living 
for selfish good, f^ is the truths of his word, that are used 
as the suxrdj or iditrument by which this purpose is eflfected, 
and the Divine Spirit is employed in keeping this truth before 
die mind, and causing it to be understood. 

The question then arises, whether God does any thing 
more than to enlighten the understanding, and bring truth to 
remembrance. In answer to this, it may be said, that we 
have no reason to suppose any thing more than this, fit>m any 
thing the Bible teaches. Our minds are so constituted that 
we cannot c<mceive of any way, in which the will of one man 
can be conformed to the will of another, but by ccHnmunica- 
ting knowledge, either of some good to be gained, or some 
evil to be avoided, by pursuing a certain course. Therefore, 
as we know of no other way in which mind can be governed, 
we have no language for expressing any other mode, and if 
the mind of man were governed by any other mode than 
this, it would in the nature of the case, be impossible to ex- 
plain it in language. 

The only way in which we gain words to express mental 
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states and operations, is by our own experience. We exp^ 
rience a particular feeling and give it a name, and by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, infer the same state of mind in others, and 
this name becomes a common sign. Now if there were some 
mode by which God performed some peculiar operations on 
the mind,' unless we had done the thing ourselves, no lan- 
guage . could convey the idea to us. Therefore, we are sure 
firom the nature of the case, that God does not teach us of 
something which he does to our minds, which we have not 
done to the mind of others. 

Tl|e Bible teaches that the Holy Spirit sanctifies and saves, 
by bringing truth to remembrance, and causing it to be under- 
stood, thus influencing the will of man to love and obey; and it 
does not teach that any thing else is done. The question then 
arises, whether it is by communicating new truths to the 
mind, that he thus influences mankind. This question is set- 
tled by the definite specification of the trq^ which he does 
employ, viz. the toord of Gody the gospel ^ Jesus Christ, or 
those truths recorded in the Bible. The following paElsage 
shows that diese truths are never communicated as new truths 
by any supernatural interference, they must be either read, 
or heard, before the Spirit can operate. Rom. 10 : 13, 14, 
16, and 17. Thus it appears, that faith is to come by hearing 
or reading the truths of God's word, and that this is the 
means employed by the Spirit in sanctifying the soul. This 
exhibits one reason, why a great part of mankind are not 
saved. It is because they have never heard the truths by 
which the mind of man is saved fi*om ruin. 

But then it may be urged, why are not all saved who do 
hear the truth ; for a great part of mankind who have the 
Bible, and hear the truth preached, pass out of the world 
without obeying it. Are any of mankind lost, because the 
Spirit of God does something for some of mankind, which 
he will not do for others ? In reply to this question, it appears, 
that 0ien have it in their power to take such a course, that it 
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is impoisSjile for the Spirit of God to do them any good. The 
following passage asserts this : Heb. 6 : 4, 5» 6. ^ Far it is 
imposnblefor those who were once enlightened^ and have tasted 
ef the heavenly gifty and were made partakers of the Hofy 
Cthosif and have tasted the good word of Ood^ and the powers 
of the world to come^ if they shall fail away^ to renew them 
again unto repentance ; seeing they crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh, ami put him to an open shame,** 

It appears from tiiis passage, that men may so resist the 
truth, and abuse their mercies, that no influences of the Spirit 
of God can do them any good. That men are in danger of 
so resisting such influence, is manifest from such warnings^ 
•* Grieve not the Spirit." " Quench not the Spirit.** 

From many passages in the Bible^ it appears then, that 
men themselyes, by resisting the admonitions of conscience, 
when truth is brought to their remembrance, by the Spirit of 
God, do put themselves in such circumstances that God can 
no longer benefit them by such aid, and departs ibrever. 
But there is nothing in the Bible which teaches tlmt men are 
ever lost because the Spirit does not do every thing for them 
which it is possible for Gkni to do, according to the nature 
and laws of mind, to induce them to obey his wilL ' It is 
manifest from the Bible, that every human being has a friend 
in the divine Spirit, which never forsakes him till it is too late 
to do any good, and that then he is ^^ grieved^* that he must 
depart. 

This doctrine of Revelation is substantiated by/oc^s, which 
are so multiplied and so well attested, that no menial phenom- 
ena can be more fully established by testimony. There are 
thousands in this country, who can testify that they have lived 
years, receiving the instructions of parents, and the weekly 
admonitions of the sanctuary, and that all the truths of Reve« 
lation have been reiterated in their hearing till they have be- 
come wearisome and offensive from repetition. But that at 
some period when no particular exhibition of truth has beeo 
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made, in the silence of the chamber, in the bustle of business, 
in the hearing of a passing remark, in circumstances when 
nothing was pecuUarly calculated to impress the mind with 
such remembrances, suddenly some of the truths of the 
Word of God fastened upon the mind, with a clearness, 
a vividness, and an overwhelming interest, unparalleled in past 
experience ; and that the interest thus awakened, continued 
to increase, until the feeUngs and the purpose of life were en- 
tirely changed, and ever after remained fixed in the deliberate 
unviravering decision to live for G^ and his service. There 
are persons who can verify to such facts, of all ages, sexes, and 
conditions ; the poor and the rich, the vulgar and the refined, 
the ignorant and the learned, the phlegmatic arid the ardent, 
the judicious and the flighty ; every class of minds that can 
be selected, can be found to testify to such facts as this in 
their mental history. If this were a4>henomenon, which could 
be accounted for on other principles, still as Revelation de- 
clares soch a change to be the effect of Divine influence, con- 
spiring with human agency, all who trust in Revelation cannot 
hesitate in acknowleding this evidence of that supernatural in- 
terference recognized iii its pages. 

It is true, that all whose moral character is thus changed, 
are. not affected in so marked and so peculiar a manner. It 
is the case, with many, that were it not for the testimony 
of Scripture, they would never think of ascribing any agency to 
any other being than themselves, or imagine any thing but the 
ordinary operation of their own minds, without any influence 
from any other mind. Both these facts illustrate the language 
of Scripture, and show that there isjsome supernatural agency 
in ^enlightening the mind in the knowledge of the truth,** and 
yet that the change of moral character is a voluntary one, the 
act of a mind in the full and natural operation of its powers, 
so that often it takes place in such a manner as to be distin- 
guished in no way^from the formation of any other purpose of 
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On a subject of such singular and overwhelming interest, 
many enquiries must be urged which Revelation does not 
answer. None, probably, recurs oflener than the question, 
why it is that some minds are thus influenced and others re- 
main unafiected, in circumstances equally favourable, and with 
moral characters equally promising. No reason can be as- 
signed from Revelation. This, however, can be decided by 
Revelation, that whenever men are ruined, they are the sole 
causes of the ^vil, and that the Divine Instructer who attends 
them, never leaves any opportunity unimproved, and never 
forsakes them till, by the continued resistance of his monitions, 
all hope of benefit is ended, and then '^ He grieved departs." 

Those who have had the care of training minds, can testify 
to similar facts,, in their own efforts to guide and influence tte 
human mind. ' There are times, when it is very easy to lead 
the interest and attention to duty, and to the practice of virtu- 
ous self-denial. There are other times, when, owing to some 
plan of pleasure, or some engrossing interest, or some un- 
known cause, the same mind is perfectly inaccessible. At 
such times repeated efforts only irritate. The purpose of the 
mind is set another way ; motives that once would operate 
are repelled ; and the earthly friend also is grieved, and feels 
that further efforts will do more evil than good, and it is best 
to give up such a mind, to try the course it chooses to pursue. 

It is impossible, both in regard to the mfluence of human 
agency on the mmd, and in regard to the monitions of that 
Blessed Spirit who is continually seeking to save, to point out 
exactly the course of dereliction and ruin. It is left: in such 
uncertainty that no man can resist the secret impulses that 
lead his miad to virtue and to Heaven, vnthout just fears of 
encountering this dreadful hazard. Neither is there a being so 
lost, so abandoned, or so wretched in habits of crime, but that 
there is hope of redemption. 

The venerable and sainted Newton, was once an abandoned 
sailor, the victim of every vice, forsaken apparently of G^ 
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and men, reduced to such degradation as to be the slave of a 
negress among one of the lowest tribes of Africa. Yet though 
an object of supreme contempt to every human being, lost 
and mined beyond hope of relief even in his own belief, one 
Friend had never forsaken him ; one Friend saw that there 
was still some access to a mind so ruined ; one Friend dis- 
covered those remnants of tender feelings and susceptibilities 
once wakened and cherished by a mothers piety and love, and 
followed him, till some favouring circumstance conspired to 
unveil a path to virtue, and then he heard that still small voice 
calling, " this is the. way, walk ye therein.'* He listened and 
obeyed ; and the outcast, abandoned slave,^became the ambas* 
sador of God on earth, and was added to the company of those 
who are made kings and priests in Heaven. 

There is no truth of Revelation that presents such pecu- 
liarly sacred and tpudiing associations, in regard to the ten- 
derness and anxious benevolence of the Divine Being. The 
Father of Mercied and (Sod of all comfort, " for the great love 
wherewith heioved us," gave up his Son to shame, and sor- 
row, and suffering, and He who created us, became encom- 
passed with our infirmities, bore our griefs, carried our sorrows, 
and received the chastisement for our sins. And then, that 
no means may be left untried, the Spirit of truth and love 
attends us in all our way, with a faithful assiduity and grace 
no earthly friend can claim. All others may forsake us, and 
such degrads^tion and abandonment be encountered, that all 
mankind would turn aside with abhorrence and contempt ; and 
yet while hope remains, one gracious Being is still hovering 
near, to comfort and save a spirit, that may be raised to 
virtue, and to Heaven. 

We may now again revert to the enquiry, why so few of 
mankind are brought under the rectifying influence of that 
remedy for the disorders of the mind pointed out by Revela- 
tion. It appears from what precedes, that it is not because 
God has not made known every trait of character, and per- 
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formed every action of tenderness, benevolence, and mercy 
which is calculated to inspire affection. The Bible on these 
points is so plain, that he that runneth may read, and the fool 
need not err. It is not because God does not afford the aid 
which assists men in understanding and yielding to truth, be- 
cause the Bible teaches that men are continually admonished ^ 
by the Divine Spirit, and are never forsaken, till by resisting 
his influence, no farther agency will avail. The truths that 
enlighten and sanctify, and the Divine aid that guides and in- 
structs, are both in readiness for the wants of men. 

But it appears from the Bible, that mankind are to be saved 
by the instrumentality of their fellow beings, and that Gk)d has 
appointed those that know and tove Kim, to be a " chosen gen- 
eration, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, ^ peculiar pec^le, 
that they might show forth the praises of Him, who called 
them out of darkness into marvellous light ;" "that they may 
be blameless and harmless, the scms of God without rebuke, 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, among 
whom they are lights in the world, holding forth the voord of 
lifer It is by the instrumentality of those who love God, and 
have devoted their lives to the fulfilment of his vnll, that man- 
kind are to be saved from the terrific and eternal consequences 
of selfishness in the future scene ; and it is by faithfully per- 
forming this duty, that those that love the Redeemer, are to 
testify their gratitude and obedience. 

Our Creator, when he came into the world, declared that 
he came as a good shepherd to seek and* to save them that 
were lost ; that all we like sheep had gone astray ; and he 
declares that when he has recovered owe, he taketh it in his 
arms rejoicing ; while there is more joy among benevolent 
spirits in heaven, for the rescue of one lost spirit, than in wit- 
liessing the continued happiness of ninety and nine who never 
went astray. And afler our Redeemer^ had completed the 
atoning sacrifice, and wrought out redemption for us, he thus 
instructed the disciple that once had denied his Lord, but now 
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was restored and forgiven. Three times the enquiry was 
made, by his Divine Lord, " lovest thou me ?" And at the re- 
peated asseveration, three times was returned the thrilling 
demand of the indispensable proof of afiection, ^ feed my 
Iambs I feed my sheep ! feed my sheep !" 

And live find from the records of Scripture, that those who* 
were numbered as the children of God, did thus testify their 
love. They were not content quietly to worship him in se- 
cret, and avoid the trials, and sacrifices, which the avowed 
profession of his service demanded. They gave up fame, 
fiimily, and fortmie, and came up to their profession, and lived 
as lights iQ the world, so that the guilty around them were 
amazed at their meek endurance of injuries, their benevolent 
sacrifices, their fervent love to each other, and their constant 
efforts to save their ruined fellow men. And " the world 
took knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus,** and 
imbibed and practised his self-denying spirit. And so ardent, 
so faithful, and so devoted were they, that before thirty years 
had passed, after the ascension of the Redeemer, th^re was 
not a nation under heaven that had not heard his name, and 
been taught the way of peace and pardon through him. 

We thus learn the reason why the world is perishing, why 
nation after nation is passing into the invisible scene, with aK 
their baleful habits of selfishness, unransomed, unreUeved, and 
left to utter ruin. Fcm: thus, in the forcible mode of interro- 
gation, we are taught the certainty, that men will never be 
saved without that aid, their fellow men are appointed to ad- 
mi»ister. Rom. 10: 13 — 16. "Whosoever shall call on the 
name of the L(»d, shall be saved. But how shall they call on 
\kssk ra whom they have not believed ? And how shall they 
befieve in him of whom they have not heard ? And how shall 
Aey hear without a preacher ? And how shall they preach, 
tscceft ^ley he sent ?" 

This then, is the mournful, the humiliating, the appalling 
feet ; that millions of our fellow beings are sufferii^ in this 
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life, all the varied ills, which attend the disordered operation 
of mind, and are hastening to the terrific consummation of 
their woes, because those who know the remedy, and have 
the metos of adminiftering it, are so busy in seeking their 
own imnmldSAte enjoyment, that for the trifling and momentary 
gratification of a fleeting hour, they are willing to leave im- 
mortal beings, to hopeless and interminable woes ; immortal 
spirits, whom they might be the means of guiding to the in- 
efiable joys of Heaven I 

In this nation, there are at least a million persons, who 
have publicly declared that they are the followers of Jesus 
Christ ; that their thoughts, their feelings, their property, their 
influence, their talents, and all they can command are consecra- 
ted to his service ; that they are no longer their own ; that 
henceforth they will no longer live for themselves, but for 
him who loved them, imd gave himself to die for them. Jesus 
Christ has declared that many at the last day will be found 
among his 'professed followers, to whom he will declare, " I 
never knew you ;" and if it is indeed by their fruits that the 
children of God are to be known, how fearfully must the 
disciples of Christ dwindle away in numbers. 

How many of these million persons, are by their be- 
nevolent and self-denying efforts, by their humility, meekness, 
and heavenly mindedness, shining as lights in the world, and 
thus " Holding forth the word of life V How many are spend- 
ing the property they have consecrated to the service of the 
Redeemer, in sending forth those who may minister relief to 
suffering and dying men ? How many are employing their 
time and talents while in daily communion with their fellow 
men, in presenting to them those blessed truths that the Spirit 
of Grace employs to sanctify and save? Was there any more 
reason for the early christians making sacrifices for Christ 
and the redemption of those he came to seek and to save, 
than exists now ? Has there any dispensation been granted, 
which allows the children of (^od to live in ease, and the enjoy- 
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ment of every earthly good, when by personal efforts and self- 
denial they could as readily speed the knowledge of Gk)d, and 
rescue their fellow men, as the early christians did ? There 
is no such dispensation. The written record jtiU remains, 
" he that gathereth not with me, scattereth abro^M^and " he 
that liveth in pleasure, is dead while he liveth.** 

The evils of neglect, are not the only ones to be regarded 
in this subject ; for those who profess to have applied the 
remedy for a disordered mind, and yet exhibit little evidence 
of its efficacy, destroy the belief and confidence of mankind 
in its rectifying power. Mankind know nothing of the minds 
of their fellow men, but what is shown by words and actions. 
If then, the Bible declares, that the love of God is the true 
remedy for selfishness, and all its attendant evils, and those 
who profess to be under the influence of this principle, are as 
selfish, as proud, as worldly-minded, and as indifferent to the 
eternal well-being of mankind, as others around them, they 
destroy the confidence of man in the word of God, and in 
the eflScacy of the remedy it discloses. They not oply do 
little to benefit mankind, but they do much to destroy the 
efforts of those who are devoting themselves to their duty ; 
and so far as their influence goes, they teach their fellow men 
that the world is as well without this remedy, as it would be 
with it. Such are truly " scattering abroad," aiid destrojong 
the benevolent efforts of the Redeemer of mankind, and his 
faithful followers. Good had it been for such, had they 
never been bom ! 

But there is reason to believe, that there are many whose 
hearts are animated by true devotion to (Jod, and by fervent 
desires to obey him, who are hiding their light, and doing but 
little to bless and relieve mankind, simply from a want of 
correct views as to the mode by which they are to serve and 
obey Gk)d. There are some who seem to suppose, 'that the 
existence of the principle of love to God, is to be tested chiefly 
by the character of the emotions of mind. The great aim of 
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ell theiF edbrts seems to be in the exercise of a certain chrn 
of feelings, as if this were the great and ultimate aim of chris- 
tian endeavour. But the Apostle has thus defined the love 
which the divine law deinands, ^ this is the love of Giod^ that 
ye keep hit commandments.** 

.It is true that right views of the character of God, and 
those delightful emotions awakened by contemplating his 
purity, benevdence, and condescending mercy, are the means 
of gi^g|g strength and aid in performing duty. But they are 
to be" Sought with this object, and not as the final end. A 
perscm finds only selfish enjoyment in indulging in pleasing 
emotions in such contemplations, unless the appropriate re- 
sults follow in a christian example, and in self-denying activ- 
ity for the good of others. Such are deceiving themselves 
by supposing that the love of Gkxl consists in simple emotions, 
aii4 forget the admonition, '^this is the love of Gk)d, that we 
walk after his commandments." 

These are what are declared to be the fruits of love to 
€kxl : *' Joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance." And of this blessed principle else- 
where it is said, that it ^' suffereth long and is kind, envieth 
not, vaunteth not itself, doth not behave itself un8eeinly» 
seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no e^il, 
rejoiced not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth." Man- 
kind are not to cultivate religious emotions as the endf but as 
the means of calling into exercise all that is good, gentle, and 
holy, in conversation, feeling and action. 
: Tbi^m are others who profess to be among those that are 
appointed for ^ lights to the worki," that seem to abQipn gen- 
1^ plind^Ieis of benevolenoesdely, and too miMsir overlook 
ike mifiuti»<|f every day life. Such labour diligently for the 
-genefiH inioeiis of man, and forget their own vineyard, in 
the hearty. «nd in the family circle, where rank weeds are 
tpeec^ discovered. A man who does not eishibit the tnis 
betieiPolMce aad disititeriestedfie8»f>f reUgido iff Im iotereMiM 
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Whil his family, his neighbours, and in his business, caimdt cause 
his light to shine elsewhere. He only awakens the suspicion 
that all his efforts for public good, are the offspring of a de- 
sire for notoriety, and the praise of men. The true christian 
is best known as such, by those who draw the nearest to his 
cheering and vivifying light. 

In considering the fact, that there are only ttw classes of 
minds which are the results of the final separation of our 
race, the illind is liable to perplexity from the observatian of 
the small marks of distinction existing in this life. There 
seems to be a gradual gradation of character, from the most 
abandoned and debased member of society, to the venerable 
and heavenly minded saint, who is " ready to be offered up." 
Men cannot discern how, or where such a dividing Ihie can 
be drawn, to separate the whole human race. They pan ac- 
quiesce in the lot of the tioo extremes ; they find no difiiculty 
in believing that the humble, faithfiil, and devout christian will 
go to eternal rest, nor that all liars, thieves, and murderers, 
will sink to utter ruin. But when the lines are drawn among 
the amiable, the refined, the elevated, and intelligent, many a 
heart will demur, and question the sufficiency of the ground 
for such distinctions. 

If the line was to be drawn as men now appear, it might in- 
deed be difiicult for any being to perceive and realize the recti- 
titude of such results. But it must be recollected that man pas- 
ses into the invisible world, as a disembodied spirit, a stranger 
in a strange land ; with new senses, new modes of communica- 
tion, new relations, duties, and pursuits. What effect thei^cban- 
ges may bftfe on the disposition aiid feelings, none Caii predict. - 
It may be that disembodied spims communicate by ^ftoH^gi^ 
and that every feeling and thought of every mind is *• open add 
naked" before God, and |>efore both holy and selfisfi ouisls, 
so that the thoughts and feelings of all other * minds can be 
discovered by the glance of intuition. 
': JM such a revelation of thoughts and feelings take pkce 
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in this worid, it would instantly be tmnsformed into a hell* 
In a world of perfectly ^nevolent and lovely being*, S^ ifuk 
be seen that such a transformation of modes of co mnittii k)^ 
would add to the happiness of all, for every mind wo(ild 4hu8^ 
at a glance, learn how warmly it was loved by all arotittdf ^uid 
understand that all its own tenderness and truth, wa» Mtf 
appreciated. In the same degree, among selfish beings, this 
unveiling of the mind, would 4vdose all the unmif^^ maligni* 
ty, spite, hatred, and enmity of lost and ruined ^nR - 

But what would be the effect on minds of such BpS^ed char- 
acters as those of our race. Let us suppose its effect on a 
mind that'%as given its affections to God, and is daily stiiw^ 
to conform itself to his blessed image. In this life, there is a 
perpetuat strug^e of the will, with long formed, habits of 
worldliness and selfishness. Thus the Apostle describes this 
contest between the will and those habits formed in the course 
^selfish indulgence, before the affections are rectified : ^^ 7b 
wfflt is present with me, but how to perform that whidi is 
good, I find not. For the good I would, I do not, but the evil 
w^fli I would not, that I do. I find a law that when I would 
di) good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of 
God, ^&9t the inward man, but I see another hcw^WBrring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into g ip iivi t y to 
the law of sin." . ' " - ^: , 

This is a description of the experience of every wmii that 
under the reforming influence of love to XJod, is rectifying its 
habits of self-indulgence and selfishness. ^ The desire and the 
will of the mind, is in all things to obey God ; but so strong is 
the force of habit, and of outward temptations to which such 
habits subject the mind, that there is the need of constant 
watchfulness and effort, and then, there is no entire freedom 
from this bondage in this life. Yqt it is a matter of grief aind' 
sorrow, whenever selfish habits are' allowed, and nothing is so 
ardently desired as deliverance from such evils. 

Let a mind thus ardently longing for purity, and cotilpSte 
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co^ormityto the Divine image, be ushered into a scene, 
^Itere the full glory and loveliness of the Being most adored 
]»lUi^'realJjced, where ten thousand benevolent'' spirits who 
nave beeu watching as ministering angels through the perils 
of lifKi ^are now around to sympathize, where all appre- 
' ciAte the painful struggle against unholy wishes, and desires, 
and are ready to cast the veil of '►love and sjrmpathy over 
every frai^ how q)eedil5r witll such t mind attain strength, 
and b«<4|Pth€» lord of its own powers. Delivered from the 
body, freed from the temptations of earth, beholding the full 
glory of Him in whom every hope has centered^and who 
through this vale of tears was its Strength and Redeemer ; 
surely such a spirit would triumphantly come forth into " the 
glorious light and Uberty of the children of God.** 

Suppose the same change takes place with a mind that is 
living to gain its own selfish enjojmients ; whose hopes, plans^ 
and wishes, centre on earth ; who is not engaged in such a 
mental conflict, and knows nothing of such efforts, hopes, aiicT'^ 
fears. Such a mind would appear unveiled before a.Cknl of 
perfeot benevolence and purity, and before pure spirits, ivho 
are all living to serve others, and know nothing of selfishness, 
butivJiVto and despise it Such, would appear befor^rGod, 
wdlMBf |iim|;s, and understand and feel, that its selfishness ' 
» o||ipHlil^%id detested, and despised ; that it has no claim 
fer 0jnil|iiil^ ; for all its plans have been for seK ^^nd those 
bound- to self, and for such contracted littleness heavenly 
beings have no sympathy. No being can bear to be despised 
and disliked, and how soon would anger, pride, envy, and 
'* Jhatred, steal into such a selfish bosom. And when these 
feelings were displayed, what r^Rewed cause of aversion to 
lioly beings, and of reaction on the guilty visitor. Speedily 
it wbtdd be felt that there was no communion for such a 
nmdf but \rith spirits like itself, and adjudged by its own 
^gaSkf c<uiBciousness, it would fly from purity, benevolence, 
' nfiFhaaven ! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

ON RIGHT AND WRONG, VIRTUE AND VIC?B. 

Rights in its most extended sense, signifies, ** fitness for pro- 
moting the object of i design.i^ Thus in mechank^s, a ma- 
chine is right, when it accomplishes the purpose H^ which it 
is contrived ; and a watch is right when it fulfils its design in 
determining the time. If then, mind was designed for hap^ 
piness, it is acting rigfU when it is producing happiness, and 
wrong when it is destroying it. 

But minds are so constituted, that theyxannot act tnde- 
pendentlj/f in securing the object of their formation. They 
are indissolubly linked together, in all their interests and rela- 
tions, so that each one cannot secure even its own best inter- 
est, but in joining all others, in acting for the common good. 
mbatever mind begins to seek, selfish, disconnected happiness, 
instantly begins to lessen its own enjojmient, and to destroy 
the happiness of other minds. 

No finite.ji|ind can so understand the interests of the whole 
vast system, as always to be able to determine what is for the 
general good. Many things, which a finite mind would judge 
to be best for general happiness, the Infinite Ruler would dis- 
cern in very different relations. And yet mind is so consti- 
tuted, that it can never act but to secure some good^ either to 
itself, or to others. - 

Of course, as the universe consists of finite minds, there is 
a necessity, in the nature of things, for devising some mode 
of inducing minds to act fo^ the general happincf&s, even in 
cases when they cannot discern the designed good, that will 
result from such a course of conduct. The way devised to 
secure this object, is for one All Perfect and Infinite Mind to 
be the object of universal affection,' so that activity in promo- 
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ting his plans, shall be a source of delight to all dependent 
minds. By this method, Infinite and Ferfect Wisdom would 
discover the rules to secure the greatest happiness to all ; 
while the principle of affection would lead every mind to obey, 
even in cases where their tendency and operation were not 
discerned. This leads to a decision of the question of how 
minds are to act right. 

All minds are acting right, when Under the influence of love 
to the Creator f they are seeking the general happiness^ according 
to the rules he has disclosed. 

But the term rights like most other words, has a restricted 
signification. A mind is acting right in all relations, when its 
governing principle is a desire to obey God, when it does what 
it believes to be his will, and when it does what actually is in 
conformity to liis requisitions. We shall find the term right 
is used, sometimes as including all these ideas, and sometimes 
<Mily a part. Thus when a man is doing what he believes to 
be the will of Gkxl, he acts right in a restricted sense, even 
though he does what God actually has forbidden^ For flM 
designed that minds should always act according to their be- 
lief (^ what is right. If a man believes wrong, and acts ac- 
cording to his belief, his guilt consists in wron^i, belief, pro- 
vided this. i» the result of inattention, prejudice, or a wrong 
gtal^ of ^tb& desires and purposes. But he acts right in another 
rel^ioUy by doing what he believes to be right. 

Again, a man may act right in another restricted sense ; for 
he may do what is commanded by God, and therefore rig^ 
in that relation, while at the same time he believes the action 
to be wrong, and therefore is not acting accordiiig to his 
belief of rectitude. A man may do an act of kindness to ben- 
efit his townsmen, and in one isolation the action is right, but 
if he does it with a malevolent intention, aiming to accomplish 
some evil, in another relation it is wrong. 

Again, a man may perform actions that are conformed to 
the will of God, and hi fiiay do them because he believes 
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them to be right, from the regulating influence of conscience, 
tnd yet his mind may be a disordered one, not under the con- 
troUiHg influence of love and obedience to the Creator, and 
only occasionally acting for general good, from the' impulse ^ 
of natural conscience. Of such a mind none can determine 
what its operation would be, were its circumstances changed, 
even in this life ; for it is a mind destitute of the only true 
regulating principle. A mind is so situated very often, as to 
have few temptations to violate the implanted principle of 
rectitude, and none can tell what would be the operation of 
such a mind when its circumstances were changed. 

The same mode of judging, is common in relation to the 
Oj^ration of material machinery. A ship may have its helm 
lost, its sails awry, its rigging disordered, and yet, owing to 
Che force of a current, may be goiiig forward on its destined 
course. In one relation, we should say that the ship was aU 
wrongs that every thing about it was amiss ; and yet it mi^t 
be justly maintained, that in another relation it was* right, and 
accomplishing the purpose for which it was designed, namely, 
bearing its freight in a straight course to the destined port. 

Again, if a clock were disarranged, running on at random, 
without any regulating principle, it would be said to be ^i- 
tirely out of order, to be perpetually going wrong, to be 
** totally depraved ;" and yet it might very often happen, that 
both pointers would be set right, pointing out the true time, 
and so far as this goes, would fulfil the object for which it was 
designee^. Yet after all, it would be wrong, in all its opera- 
tions, and no dependence could be placed upon it as a contri- 
vance that would ftilfil the object for which it was designed. 

Prom this it appears, that there are three relations in which 
the actions of mind can be spoken of as right. 

1. Those that are in conformity to the will of God. 

2. Those that are believed to be right, by the mind that acts. 
d. Those'tfwt are the operations of a mind regulated by the 

principle yyf love and obedience to the Creator. 
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It will be found that the language of Scripture recognizie^ 
these distinctions. The following is an example of a^ ft^KHI 
which is called right, simply because it was in conforml^ tQ 
a command of God, although the actor was a wicked infoi* 
2 Kings 1 1 : 30. " And the Lor^ said unto Jehu, thou hast dom 
%ioM in executing that which is right in mine eyes ;" and then 
it is added, ^^ but Jehu took no heed to walk in the law of thQ 
Lord (Jod of Israel." 

The following is an example in which an action is called 
right, in relation to the belief of the mind. Rom. 14 : 29» 
** Happy is be that condemneth not himself, iq that which he 
jolloweth ; for whatsoever is not of faiths (i. e. not believed U> 
be right) is sin." 

ThQ following is an example, in which the distinction is 
madei in reference simply to the governing principle of mind* 
Rom. 6 1 22, ^^ But now being made free from siBf and bor 
come servants to God, ye have your firuit unto holiness, and 
the end everlasting life." John 3:9. " Whosoever is bom of 
Goijl, doth not commit sin, for His seed remaineth ia him, and 
b^ cannot sirif because he is bom of CUxl." It is manifesl 
that these expressions relate to the governing principle of 
action, as being right, and not to individual actions ; because 
the sam^ writer in the same Epistle says : ^^ If we say we 
have no. ski, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us.*^ 
The first expression teaches that a child of God is constantly 
governed by a right principle of action ; the last shows, thai 
this principle, in this life, is never so strong ba entirely to 
prevent every violation of the rules of rectitude^ established 
in the word of God. It is in this relation, that it is said, that 
*^ the plowing of the wicked is sin," not as an action contrary 
to the will of God, but as the action of a disordered mind 
that perpetually is acting wrong, being destitute of the <»ily 
true principle of rectitude. 

There are several other terms in our language^ Hdiich cor<^ 
respond with these, in their signification ; and anioag tii^Day 
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trirtue and vice are the most common. The same distinction 
must be made in relation to these. The virtuous mind is one 
that Is habitually regulated by the principle of love and obedi- 
ence to the Creator, in promoting geheral happiness, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Bible. Virtuous actions are those 
which are in agreement with the will of God, and also those 
which are believed to be in agreement with his vnll by the 
acting mind. 

A vicious mind is one that is acting from natural impulses, 
without the regulating principle of love and obedience to the 
Creator. A vicious action, is one which is a violation of the 
rules of rectitude, established by Revelation, or one which by 
the acting mind is believed to be a violation of rectitude. 

An action is a virtuous one in all its relations, when it is 
the action of a mind habitually governed by the principle of 
love and obedience to Gkxi, when it is actually in conformity 
to his will, and when it is believed by the acting mind to be 
thus conformed. 

Mankind never having generally adopted the true standard 
of rectitude, are wont to consider actions as virtuous and 
vicious, vnthout any regard to the governing principle of 
mind. According to common usage then, a mind is called 
virtuous, when owing to education, circumstances, natural 
temperament, and other conspiring causes, it ordinarily acts 
in conformity to the rules of rectitude. According to the 
same usage also, a mind is denominated vicious which very 
commonly violates the rules of rectitude ; but the exact line 
which separates these two classes, has never been decided. 

As mankind have not received the true standard erf" recti- 
tude from the only Being who can furnish it ; and. as finite 
minds, from their limited nature, have never been able cer- 
tainly to determine what does tend to promote general hap- 
piness, we find that there have been a great variety of opin- 
ions, as to what true virtue is, and of course, as to what is true 
hcgpincss. 
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the ^ summum bonum,*' has never *yet been decided by 
finite minds, without the aid of Revelation, nor has the true 
standard of virtue been discovered. There are some actions 
which so manifestly tend to destroy general happiness, that 
man^d have generally agreed on these points ; such, for 
example, as steaUng, lying, murder, and suicide. Yet we find 
maay of the most enlightened men, among those who refuse 
<he authority of Revelation, uncertain even on these' points. 
Some of the most admired of infidel writers, have justified 
l]^ng, and suicide, and many other abominable crimes. In- 
deed, there is no vice, however destructive to general happi- 
ness, which has not found its advocates. 

Without Revelation, no human being can decide what 
virtue is, nor who is the virtuous man. The Bible is the only 
book whidh holds up the true standard. According to this, 
it is ^ those who have obtained precious faith, through the 
righteousness of God, and our Saviour Jesus -Christ," who 
** through the knowledge of him, are called to glory and 
virtue^ Not that many do not perform actions, that in one 
relation are virtuous, being conformed to the rules of recti- 
tude, but that all others are disordered minds that never will 
habitually act right, until the only true virtue is established, 
as the regulating principle. 

In designating those who are virtuous, therefore, to prevent 
misunderstanding, it is necessary to make the distinction be- 
tween the common ordinary standard, adopted by mankind, 
and that which is revealed to us by the Creator. It is a want 
of sufficient distinction on this point, which has led to many 
discussions that might have been avoided by recognizing it. 

The virtuous man, according to the decision of the world, 
is not always such, according to the only true standard.—- 
Accoiding to the world, the virtuous man is he who ordinari- 
ly conforms his conduct to the rules of rectitude, from educa- 
tion, circumstances, and natural conscience. The truly virtu- 
ous man, is one who habitually conforms his actions to the 
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rules of rectitude, from a principle of love and obedience to 
his Creator. 

There are other terms, \frhich are employed to express the 
«ame ideas. Among these are the theological terms, Ao^t neft 
and rin. The term holiness, is never ordinarily used but to 
express true virtue ; or if it is sometimes applied to the ac- 
tions of minds, unregulated by the true principle of rectitude, 
it is not often that it is so employed. 

Benevolence and selfishness, are also corresponding teniis» 
signifying the same as right and wrong, virtue and vice, 1k^- 
ness and sin. But the term benevolence is often applied to 
that love of happiness, which exists in all minds, until gerv^r* 
ted by the excess of selfisliness. Its true significi^n, bow- 
ever, is such a love for general hi^piness as leads a mind tQ 
take the course which will secure the most, even at the ex- 
pense of personal sacrifices. Of course, it is the characteii9- 
tic of a mind, that is living to promote general happiness, as 
pointed out by the Revelation of the Creator. 

There are many persons of naturally amiaUe dispositions, 
who have been favoured with an elevated and refined system 
of education, who have been taught the rules of rectitude in 
regard to all their intercourse with their fellow men, and who 
according to the human standard, are truly virtuous and be- 
nevolent Many such are unwilling to recognize any other 
standard of virtue ; and claim that such a rectifying principle 
of mind, as has been pointed out, is not needed. 

It is maintained by such, that they are acting for the hap- 
piness of their fellow beings, by discharging faithfiilly all the 
social and relative duties of the family, and of society ; and 
that such a course, together with admiring and reverend 
views of the character of God, and respectful attention to his 
ordinances, is a sufficient preparation for the happiness of the 
invisible world. 

But the course which many such are pursuing, in reference 
to the best interests of their fellow beings, gives gr^at occa^ 
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wm to fear that even on their own principles they cannot be 
acting virtuously. 

All will agree that virtue consists in acting for the generd 
good of society, though there may be much difference of ofnn- 
ion, as to the best mode to be pursued. Of course, no man 
will claim that he is acting virtuously, in deliberately doii^ 
that which tends to destroy the best interests of mankind. 

It has been established as the principle of rectitude, in alt 
our dealings with our fellow men, that ^^ a man is obligated to 
take that course, where he finds the preponderating evidence 
in favour of benefit to himself and to others." If a man actsr 
contrary to this rule, in regard to his own interests, he is 
^iBed weak and imprudent ; if he violates it in regard to the 
welfare of his fellow men, he is called wicked. If a man 
knowingly does that which he sees will probably injure his 
fellow men, .be cannot justify himself either to his conscience 
or to mankind. 

With these principles in view, certain facts can be presen- 
ted which show that many who claim to be virtuous members 
of society, and really believe that they are acting benevolently, 
are yet ts^Ling a course, which, on their own principles, ren- 
ders their elaim, to say the least, a very inconsistent one, pro- 
vided virtue confflsts in acting for the general good. Among 
this class of persons €ure found, those who are spending their 
time in trying to persuade their fellow men, that the Bible is 
not a book which can be implicitly trusted ; that it has many 
mistakes in it ; and that it is of such a character, that if treat- 
ing on any other subject but of the future eternal interests of 
iBMikiiid, no body would consider it of any essential value, cm 
account of the many blunders and errors it contains. 

Now experience has established the positi<Hi, that conlS* 
denee in the Bible, and obedience to its precepts, is the.best 
jMPeservative to virtue ; and such persons will not deny that 
the more men reverence imd resect this book, and the more 
they conform themselves to its precepts, the better peu^nts, 
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children, friends, neighbours, and citizens, they will become* 
It is the advocate of virtue ; it claims the. authority of God ; 
and no man maintains that any evil folloii^. from reverence 
and obedience to its precepts/ Aiid y€t nfnjr who claim to 
be virtuous, benevolent, and well-wishers tq Society, are using 
their efforts and influence to lessen the reverence of mankind 
for this volume. It would seem natural to suppose, that aU 
good and benevolent men, would strive to conceal its defect^ 
were they so great as they are often represented, and try in 
every way to influence their f<illow men, to receive it vnth 
impUcit reverence and regard. 

Again, experience has established the principle, that the 
greaiter are the evils which men are led to apprehend in a 
certain course, the more likely they are to avoid it. It is the 
fear of evil consequences, which deters men from every course 
of crime. Now no motive of fear can possibly be omceived 
so powerful, as the eternal loss of all happiness. This is the 
terrible sanction presented by Revelation, to prevent mui- 
kind from pursuing a course of selfishness and crime. 

And yet persons who claim to be consulting the best inter- 
ests of society, are making strenuous efforts to prevent the 
operation of this fear. They deliberately aim to convince 
their fellow men that there is not so much danger in indulging 
selfishness, and the practice of evil, as they are taught to be- 
lieve, by those who interpret the Bible like other books, and 
maintain tliat it teaches nothing but^ruttu 

But this is not the worst of the evil. No man can prove 
that the doctrine of the eternal loss of all good, to a part of our 
race, is false. The most that can be attempted is, to destiny 
the evidence that there is such a doctrine revealed by God. 
On the other hand, the deductions of reason lead to a strong 
probability of such a terrible result, from continued habits of 
selfishness, while, if the Bible on this subject has any truth, it 
teaches it as plainly as language can convey it. No human 
being chn possibly frame any expressions more sure and de-% 
cisive than those recorded in the Bible on this subject, 
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Here then, is a case in which the most terrific evils that 
can be conceived of, threaten our fellow men ; while it is im- 
possble to prove t|i^ danger false, and, to say the least, there 
im a great deal topi^cffe it true. Such persons grant, that men 
are obligated to take that course, where preponderating evi- 
dence is in favodr of most benefit and least hazard. They 
grant that there would be no hazard in leading men to act as 
if this doctrine were true, seeing it is a sanction to enforce 
virtoe. A^ yet, in direct violation of these principles, they 
flqpend their time and influence in endeavouring to remove this 
fear ; diey are not only willing to have their fellow beings 
think it is false, but take unwearied pains to convince them 
of it 

• One would tlunk that benevolent men would act on this 
princq>le, that if it is barely possible^ that any of their feljow 
men might suffer eternal misery, every human being should 
act as if it were a truth ; and no influence or efibrt should be 
spared, to save them from the hazard of forgetting and neglect- 
mg such a terrific danger. The hsre possibility that cmy of our 
fellow creatures should sufier forever the baleful consequences 
of eternal selfishness, is a motive of overwhelming moment, 
and he acts the part of a madman, who is endeavouring to re- 
move die influence of such a salutary fear. 

No danger can result from acting as if it were true ; the 
most appalling dangers are encountered from acting as if it 
were false ; and yet with the most unaccountable inconsisten,- 
cy, men who claim to be virtuous and benevolent, will delib- 
erately lead their fellow men into such dreadful and useless 
danger. It is true the evil don^ is not an intentional and wil- 
ful cme, but this does not remedy the disastrous effects. 

Again, it is the universal experience of mankind, that 
benevolent self sacrifice for the good of others, is one of the 
most interesting of all traits of character, and best calculated 
to promote grateful obedience, and admiring imitation. The 
doctrine of the Atoning Sacrifice of our Creator, is one that 
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makes the strongest appeal that can be conceived^ to eteiy 
generous and grateful sentiment in the human bosom. It m 
fear^ that calls the attention of careless, busy-^nen, to the iiii> 
visible things of another world; but it is grateM affisetknk 
that most powerfully draws the mind to devoted obedience 
and virtue. And it is found, that those who first destroy confi*- 
dence in the Bible, and then remove the fear of the evil con- 
sequences of sin, do not cease till this last and most powerful 
motive of virtue is destroyed. And such has been the sad 
in&tuation of such unhappy men, that a doctrine frea&nAig 
claims to solemn consideration, even if there is a bare pofsi" 
bUity that it can be true, a doctrine interwoven with cdl the 
most sacred feelings and holiest interests of. the Christian 
ehurch, has by such been held up to contempt and scorn. 
Truly, those who rest all their dearest hopes on this feunda^ 
tioB, have need to echo the prayer of their suflferii^ Loid^ 
^Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do T 

But one would think if benevolent men did not believe 
these sentiments themselves, yet as reason and experience 
were in favour of their efficacy, they would rejoice that others 
could believe them, and employ them for the good of n^&kind. 
They see that it is those who tremble for the eternal desti- 
nies of men, and whose hearts are warmed with grateful love 
for what the Saviour did and suffered, who make the self- 
denying sacrifices, that send civilization, and the benign infiiH 
ence of Christianity, to the degraded, the guilty, and the 
vnretched. It seems reasonable that benevolent minds, though^ 
they could not believe these truths^ so as to be influenced to» 
such sacrifices themselves, yet would be thankful ABtcAent 
could, and would lend all that influence to aid, which. eoukr< 
be afforded, without any essential inroad upon their own time, 
pn^rty, and pleasure. 

But this is not their case. Such persons not oaily refi»e to- 
be influenced themselves, by these principles, but are wiling 
te l^id their influence, to counteract the efforts-^ those. 
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fiom such motives are hcmestly labouring to save their fellow 
men fromi present and eternal ills. There is no view of the 
fttal disorder of mind more afflicting than this ; thus to be* 
Jbddy amiable and intelligent men, from negligence, inatten- 
tion to the word of Gknl, early prejudices, and other causes 
wlpch palliate, but cannot justify, hazarding the best and 
eternal interests of immortal minds, for no conceivable good. 

Yet the common iiKlifference c^ mankind to the destinies 
trf* a future scene, probably prevents many from valuing such 
cbagers as of any material consequence. But there are con* 
jiderations in regard to the present life alone, which make the 
comae alluded to, i^>pear very inconsistent with the spirit of 
benevolence. Those who question the authority of the Bible, 
and destroy the motives of fear and of gratitude presented in 
its pages, are persons who maintain that all who are sincerely 
honest in their religious belief, and live according to theilr 
principles, are sure of eternal happiness in the future world. 
, Of course, as it respects the eternal world, it is of small con- 
sequence what a man believes, and the great object of life is 
ta consult for hs^piness in this state of existence. 

The dictate of reason then would be, that mankind shoidd 
never attempt to sfiake the faith of any of their fellow beings, 
but to take every method ^o strengthen it ; while every means 
of promoting peace, harmony, and friendship, should be 
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But it is well known, that those who foimd their hopes of 
eternal happiness, for themselves and all they hold dear, on 
the atoning sacrifice of our Creator, cannot be more griev- 
ously injured or afflicted, than by efforts that destroy the con- 
fidence of their families and friends in the Bible, and the doc- 
trines it reveals. It is impossible for any efforts of this kind 
to be made, without producing anxiety, displeasure, grief, and 
indignation* It cannot be understood what good is intend- 
ed by such efforts, from those who allow that it is of small 
OHisequence what is our belief, if itk oni^ sincere. They see 
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that peace and harmony in families, in neightx>iiifaood8, and 
in society at large, is destroyed, and they cannot realize 
where the benevolence, or the kindness, or the honour, that 
leads to such attempts on the peace of mankind, with the prop- 
pect of much evil, and of Uttle good. 

Persons who make attempts to propagate sentiments, which 
they acknowledge are not necessary to future happiness, have 
learned by experience, that misery, dissatisfaction, evil speak* 
ing, and many other evils spring from such efforts ; and yet, 
with such facts in full array, they still honestly believe, and 
seem to comfort themselves with the belief, that they are 
liberal, virtuous, and benevolent, and are acting the part of 
benefactors to mankind. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

OS THE CULTIVATION OF INTELLECT, SUSCEPTIBILmES, WILL, 

AND HABITS. 

There are two peculiarities in mental phenomena, which 
have a controlling and constant influence on every power of 
mind. These are, the influence of emotion^ and the phenom- 
enon of habit. It is these two principles which operate in 
forming the peculiarities of all minds, and in detertnining both 
their intellectual and moral character. 

In the articles on the different intellectual powers, Ae fact 
was presented, that the vividness of our sensations depends 
entirely on the interest which the mind feels in them, so that 
continually, sensations produce no effect on a mind which is 
interested in other things. Thus in order to have any percep- 
tion become vivid, it is necessary to impart some interest to 
the object that occasions it 
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The mode then, of cuhivating clear and quick perceptions, 
must obviously consist in devising methods of interesting the 
mind in the objects which are presented for attention. This ^ 
teaches the importance of making 6very pursuit and study of 
infancy and childhood interesting, by awakening curiosity, by 
connecting the stimulous of companionship, the approbation 
of teachers and friends, the inspiring motives of piety, u^L|^ 
every other pleasurable association, with their pursuits. The 
commencjBment of education with a child, is training the 
senses to the clear and quick performacK^ of their duties, and> 
it is by connecting pleasing ev^fffma with perceptions, that 
this is effected. ^^ 

It iias also been shown that the vividness of our conceptioM^ 
depends upon the emotions of interest which exist in the 
mind. If the perceptions have been clear and vivid, in past 
experience, it has much influence in determining the distinct- 
ness of the conceptions. But the vividness of conception de* 
pends more upon the present state of the mind in regard to 
the interest felt, than to the character of past perceptions. If 
the mind is deeply interested in any pursuit, all the concep-^ 
'tions which are connected with this subject, become defined 
and distinct, and the degree of this vividness depends alto- 
gether on the degree of interest felt. Of course, the same 
method is to be pursued in cultivating clear conceptions, as 
in cuhivating quick perceptions. Every mode should be de- 
vised to interest the mind in the pursuit in which it is to be 
engaged. 

It has been shown also, that the principle of Associatioff\ 
rests chiefly on the same foundation. Those ideas that were 
contiected together when the mind was under the influence of 
emotion, Are those which by this principle are recalled togetb* 
er. Of course, that process of mind called " committing to 
memcMry," is dependant on this principle. The power of re* 
calling past ideas in the relations in which they formerly ex» 
istedy and of recognixii^ them as paisi states of mind» tre the^ 
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two acts included in the term" Memory. The first of these 
acts is the connected return of past ideas,' called associati<Hi» 
and the second is an act of judgment in noticing relations. 

As then, the connection of ideas, depends upon the power 
of emotion existing in the mind, at the time they were previ- 
ously thus connected, it can be seen, that memory depends 
upon the strength of feeling, which attends our perceptions or 
conceptions. A ready and a retentive memory is cultivated, 
then, by connecting interesting objects of pursuit, with this 
intellectual effort. 

Attention and Abstraction, it has been shown, are simply 
conceptions, and perceptions, attended with different degrees 
erf* interest, by which some pqrts of a whole become vivid 
and prominent, and others fade away. Judgment is the 
power of the mind by which we notice relations. Thi^ ex- 
ercise of mind, must to a great extent depend upon the vivid- 
ness of our conceptions, for when our ideas are all indistinct,^ 
and undefined, the relations among these ideas cannot readily 
and clearly be discerned. The ready operation of this facul- 
ty, therefore, depends upon the existence of feeling with our 
conceptions and perceptions. 

. From what precedes it appears, that all our intellectual op- 
erations depend upon our emotions, so that a mind which is 
endowed with strong susceptibilities, is the one, which if 
prbperly cultivated, is most likely to become distinguished 
for its intellectual powers and operations. 

The principle of habit, has no less influence upon our men- 
tal character than the power of feeling. There is no opera- 
tion of mind, which, by repetition, does not become a habit; 
so that the exercise of the mind in this way, is continually 
accelerated. Were it not for this peculiarity of mind, no 
improvement could be made by experience. If every opera- 
tion of mind was just as diflicult, and just as imperfect, after 
a thousand attempts, as at the first essay, it can readily be 
seen, that both our intellectual nature^ our capacity for enjoy. 
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ment, and our stimulous to activity, would be essentially im- 
paired. 

It is by the power of habit, that we gain success in almost 
^▼ery intellectud and physical operation, so that were it not 
for this, we should remain through life, in almost infantile im- 
becility. As the mind is now constituted, the intellectual 
powers, the susceptibilities, and the will, are all to a greater 
or less extent, brought under the operation of this principle. 
Thus quickness both of 'perception £md of conception, id 
greatly increased by habit. We find some minds, which are 
endowed with the strongest susceptibilities, have alwayd 
been placed in such circumstances, and employed about 
such physical drudgeries, that their mtellectud powers seem 
never to have been called into operation, and undergo a be- 
numbing torpor. 

Those who have been called to watch the varied develope- 
ment of mind, will bear witness to the fact, that minds very 
often appear stupid, inanimate, and singularly inefficient, 
which after a certain degree of culture, seem to burst forth 
with uncommon vigour and efficiency, and viraken with de- 
light to the conscious exercise of powers, which never before 
were realized to exist. 

It is probably owing to this fact in mental science, that the 
African race, which in the morning of the world, stood at the 
head of our intellectual nature, are now reduced by the be- 
numbing influence of ignoranpe and slavery, to a torpor and 
stupidity, which have led some, to question their claims to the 
honours of our intellectual nature, and to^place them among 
the brutes, to whose level, the barbarity and selfishness of their 
fellow men have well nigh reduced them. 

The power of habit is no less clearly discerned in the vari- 
ous operations of the judgment. It is this principle altogeth- 
er, which determines those peculiar classes which are distin- 
guished, as mathematical minds, imaginative minds, investiga- 
ting minds, &c. An imaginative mind, is one that has formed 
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a habit of noticing the relations of resemblance and contrast* 
A mathematical mind, is one which has formed a habit <rf 
noticing the relations of numbers and proportion. An inves- 
tigating mind, is one that has formed a habit of tracii^ out 
the relations of cause and effect. 

Such minds, from some circumstance in their early history, 
have been led to pursue .either one or the other of these 
courses, till a habit was formed ; and as this made these opera- 
tions most easy and agreeable, the> repetition was continued, 
and the habit strengthened, until a decided turn was^ven to 
the mental character in its tastes and pursuits. After habit 
has made one particular mode of mental exercise easy and 
successful, more intei-est is felt in that pursuit than in any 
other. For we always find that we love those pursuits best, 
in which we can excel. • As, therefore, new irUerest is mt^ 
parted by success, all conceptions and associations in the par- 
ticulars to which most attention has been given, will be more 
vivid and ready, than on other subjects. 

It is this fact which causes one person to have a genius for 
poetry, or a genius for mathematical pursuits, or^ genius for 
metaphysical investigations. The mind forms a habit, and 
finds a pleasure in acting in a certain way ; and owing to this 
interest, the conceptions on that subject are more vivid, the 
associations more ready, and the relations more distinct. 

Any person who has led the youthful mind to discover new 
relations^ and by various devices has contrived to make the 
pursuit an interesting one, can readily understand how much 
this power of the mind ig strengthened and quickened, both 
by interest and by habit. It can be made a distinct object in 
education to accustom the mind to trace out the relations of 
resemblance and contrast, and thus cultivate the imaginaticm ; 
or to trace out the relations of cause and effect, and thus cul- 
tivate the powers of investigation ; or to seek-* out the rela- 
tions of number and proportion, and thus cultivate the powers 
of invention and discovery. 
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The habit acquired by a process of reasoning, can aho be 
4iiade a distinct object of culture, by accustoming the mind to 
search for truths which are akeady beUeved, which may be 
employed as the major term in an argument, and then to aeek 
for the evidence which will establish the minor term. This 
18 an exercise in which, even very young children may» by 
practice, become expert, and its tendency is admirable 
in iea<bng the mind readily to establish truth, and to detect 
flbphietry. This same object is effected by accustoming a 
child to take eitamples- of sophistry, and detect the incoi^ 
chisiveness of the reasoning. There is no intellectual exerw 
cise which can be made more intensely interesting than this, 
even to very young minds. A child can be made to hunt ov^ 
a sophism with as much animation and glee, as ever he hunted 
the wood for a squirrel, or pulled a trout from the brook. 

But the other powers of the mind are no less under Uie 
contrcd of habit, than is the intellect. It is foimd that after 
the mind has once formed a habit of seeking enjoyment in 
<»e particular way, that same object is pursued, ^ven after 
ibe enjoyment has ceased, and another mode is discovered as 
more satisfying. Thus the man who has devoted himself ta 
the gratifications of the senses, long after he feels the folly <^ 
his courisie, and bitterly laments the evils it brings upon him- 
self and others, finds the power of habit so strong, that he s6l« 
dom turns to those objects of pursuit which he knows are 
more rational, and will secure much greater enjoyment He 
may often determine to do this, but in the contest between 
th^ will and long established habit, it is the xase that habit is 
most frequently the victon 

Thus also with habits of -selfishness, pride, and ang^.— «• 
They ^in strength by repetition, vrfiile any change of such 
habits, is ^ected only by long and painful struggles. ThiMt 
also with the moral habits that are good, the more they ai^^ 
practised the easier does the course of virtuous efibrt becomi^ 
▲ habit of self-government, a habit of self-denial for Mie good 
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of Others, a habit of sympathy, a habit of affectionate tender- 
ness, a habit of meekness and gentleness, all these can be so 
cultivated that the practice of them shall become easy and 
most natural. 

There is nothing more important to our happinesaand use- 
fulness, than the habit of comparing our own feelings and 
conduct with the true standard of rectitude, instead of com* 
paring them with those of our fellow men. This, like all other 
mental operations can become a habit of mind, and it is this 
which in Scripture is denominated humility^ that prominent 
and distinguishing mark of a true disciple of Christ. 
. Every mind is continually employing the power of con- 
science, in judging of the character of its own actions. If in 
these acts of judgment, the standard of comparison is the de- 
portment and character of our fellow beings, as we cannot 
Bee their motives, nor have any means of deciding all the 
reasons, which in their own minds, regulate their actions, it 
is very certain that our judgment of their conduct, in a mul- 
titude of cases, must be wrong. For it is only He that ** look- 
cth upon the heart," who can appreciate * the motives and 
conduct of mankind. Of course, as we shall always put the 
most favourable construction upon our own conduct, and very 
ojien be deceived in supposing our fellow men have erred, 
when they have not, such a habit of comparison, vnll beget 
an undue and false estimation of ourselves. 

The result of this will lead to displeasure, and a sense of in- 
justice, when it is discovered that mankind do not properly ap- 
preciate our motives, and conduct ; to envious and jealous 
feelings, when others, who are not deemed as worthy of re- 
gard and estimation, as ourselves, receive the most ; to 
recrimination, anger, and ill will. All these evils are avoided 
by forming a ha,bit of comparing our own motives and con- 
duct with the perfect standard of rectitude. In this way, the 
mind learns to feel its own. deficiencies, and though pained 
at the result, feels it as ho injustice, or occasion of ill will, that 
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Otters discover defects. There is no duty so often, and so 
earnestly urged by our Divine Lord, as humility and meek- 
ness. And in inviting to imitate him, he teaches that to be 
" meek and lowly in heart," is the way to find rest to the 
soul. 

It is found, that the principle of habit, not only affects the 
intellect, and the susceptibilities, but that the will, that lord of 
the mind, is itself to a great degree, under this dominant prin- 
ciple. It is found, that minds can form a habit of yielding 
their will to that of another, thus forming a habit of obedience, 
and that the more this is practised, the easier is the act. It 
is found also, that those minds who never have their will op- 
posed, and who habitually indulge in crossing the will of 
others, acquire such fixedness and rigidity in this principle, 
that oflen, the most terrible struggles are the result of efforts 
to. bend it to obedience. 

. There seems to be a singular variety in the minds of chil- 
dren in this respect, even at the commencement of existence. 
Some children seem to have what, if time had been allowed 
to acquire it, would be called the habit of obstinacy in the will^ 
Often it occurs that the first attempts of parental authority, 
are met with a fierce and unconquerable spirit, which, amid re- 
bukes, an^^ chastisements, and tears, will hold out for hours 
in fixed and unbending stubbornness. Sometimes when the 
will has been once subdued by such measures, it'becomj^s 
yielding and docile. At other times the coercion of parealal 
authority and chastisement, must be continued for a long 
period before a habit of obedience can be acquired. 

Other minds are found docile and yielding, requiring no 
such measures of severity. Nor is it the case that this stub- 
bornness of will is always accompanied by unamiable-traits. 
It is often found that the .^nost lovely natural dispositions in 
the world, commence life with this singular inveteracy in the 
governing principle of mind. There is nothing more indis- 
pens^le to happiness, both in this and in a future scene, than 
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such habjts as enabled a mind to yield readily to Ae will ef 
another, when necessity or duty demand it. 

We are so situated in this life, that every human being must 
yield to the will of others, and often in cases, where the de- 
mands are discerned to be unreasonable, unjust, and injurious. 
An obstinate spirit, will forever encounter difficulties and 
flofierings in its passage through life, which may be avoided 
by those, who through early discipline have formed hatHts ei 
readily yielding, when necessity and duty demand. 

But it is not for this life alone, that such habits are indispen- 
sable. All finite minds, in order to secure the happiness fer 
which they are formed, are to yield the control of their wifl 
to Him, who is the only Being who can regulate the universQ 
with unerring wisdom, and perfect benevc^nce. 

These considerations, exhibit the disastrous resulte whidi 
are to be feared, in allowing young minds, by a course oS ist* 
dolgence, to gain habits of wilfulness. Nothing is more ne- 
cessary to the comfort and usefulness of every mind, than to 
form habits of ready and implicit obedience, and of entira 
and constant conformity to such rules as are necessary tor 
domestic and social comfort. 

There is nothing to which the mind is naturaHy more 
averse, than compliance with general rules ; and vpt there is 
nothing more indispensable to happiness than the formation of 
sudi habits. For every being, is one in a system of minds, 
tfiat is forever to be governed by general laws, which will 
constantly demand habits of implicit and cheerful obedience. 

The bodily system is as much under the operation of habit, 
as the intellectual and moral powers. All the operatiiMis of 
body, such as walking, speaking, writing, and every other 
employment, are the result of repeated efforts, that have indu- 
ced a habit. All habits, which relate in anyway to bodily 
(^rations, are called physical habits. Of course, they include 
habits of mind, fw every movement of the body is the result 
^ vooie mental operation^ The mind atwsys desires soone 
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object, and exercises an act of choice in every movement oi 
the body. 

The physical habits may be divided into those that relate 
to the person, the manners, the conversation, and the employ- 
inents. These habits have a constant influence, both upon 
the present happiness, and upon the moral and intellectual 
character. On these subjects there are rules of neatness, of 
order, of regularity, and of taste or fitness, which are indis- 
pensable to happiness, and to usefulness. 

There is nothing, probably, which has such a constant effect 
<Hithe disposition, comfort, and improvement of every day 
Ufe, as the formation of habits of compliance with such rules. 
For if a person has the most remarkable genius, and the most 
lovely disposition, yet if habits are formed of slovenliness, dis- 
oMer, irregularity, or negligence of the established rules of 
pr(q>riety, taste, and of family and social order, they are per- 
petual causes of disgust and displeasure to those who are 
most intimately connected. These feelings lead to reproof, 
or complaint ; this provokes ill humour ; this leads to recrim- 
ination ; and thus both the comfort and the moral feelings are 
essentially injured. It is probable that the comfort of this 
life depends more upon habits of rejgulaxity, neatness, order, 
and accommodation to the rules of fitiiess, and of domestic 
and social life, than upon any intellectual or moral qualifica- 
tions of mind whatever. ^ 

On these subjects there are no particular rules of duty for 
eacft specific case, laid down in the Directory of Truth and 
Duty. But there are general rules which will be found to / 
a{^ly in the most minute cases, and by forming the habits in 
OHnpliance with these rules, much unhappiness will be saved, 
both to ourselves and to others around. Such rules as the 
following are a sufficient guidance on all such subjects : 

" Whatsoever things are lovely and of good report, think 
on these things. Be courteous. Abstain from all appear-^ 
aiiee of evil. To the weak became I as weak that I might 
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gain the weak. I am made all things to all men, if by any 
means I might save some. All things that are lawful are not 
expedient. All things that are lawfiil edify not. Let all 
things be done to edifying. Let no man seek his own, but 
every man another's wealth. (In gur Bible the trandators 
have put in the word wealthy but we are at liberty to supply 
the word taste BndfeelingSf as much as wealth.) Give none 
c^ence. I please men in all things. Let all things be done 
decently and in order. Giving no offence in any thing. Pro- 
vide things honest not only in the sight of the Lord» but in the 
si^t 6f men. If meat make my brother to offend, I will e§t 
no flesh while the world standeth. The servants of the Lord 
must have a good report among those without.^ They are 
required to use '' sound speech that cannot be condemned^ that 
those of a contrary part may have no evil thing to say.*' 
. Such expressions as these, which are scattered through the 
Bible, exhibit this as the rule of rectitude in regard to conver- 
sation, dress, manners, and employments : '' That we sire to 
endeavour in all things that are lawful, to please those who 
surround us, that we may gain their good will, for the purpose 
of employing it for their happiness, and in doing them good." 
According to this, persons violate the rule of rectitude in 
doing any thing which is displeasing to those about them, 
unless it is necessary in order to obey the express command- 
ments of God. If the mode of dress adopted is disagreeable 
to those with whom we associate, and seems to them unfit 
and inappropriate, as the Bible has given no command on this 
subject, these rules apply, and we are to " please in all things," 
" giving none offence." If the modes of expression in con- 
versation, or in public instruction, are displeasing to any minds, 
and the same ideas can be conveyed in language conformable 
to the taste of those that listen, we are again required to use 
"speech that cannot be condemned, that those of a contrary 
part may have no evil thing to say." If there are innocent 
and agreeable customs in the intercourse of society, and par- 
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ticulars in maimers and modes of address that are pleasing, 
here also we receive the inspired direction : " Be courteous, 
and whatsoever things are lovely, or of good report, think on 
these things." 

We not only find inspired cautions and directions on such 
subjects, but we find our Saviour and his Apostles setting us 
an example. We have not a single instance in which it ap- 
pears that our Saviour deviated from the ordinary and inno- 
cent customs of society. He not only went to a wedding, but 
provided the wine. When invited to a feast, he went ; when 
tribute was demanded, he gave it ; in every thing lawful, he 
^11 in with all the ordinary and innocent customs of society. 

Thus also with the Apostle of the (Jentiles. When* he 
was with the Jews, he reasoned from the Scriptures. When 
he was with the Greeks, he accommodated to their tastes, 
and quoted from their own poets. When brought before 
the Roman Court, he paid respect to all the formalities of 
etiquette. Though standing before a depraved and guilty 
contemner of (xod and men, and though feeling that what is 
called ^nclble^ by men is folly to<Jod, he did not violate the 
laws of good breeding by speaktiig out all the truth, and charg- 
ing the court and the king as hardened and guilty sinners. 
Instead of this, we find all the urbanity of real good breed- 
ing, combined with the dignity and sincerity of the christian. 
But Paul said, " I ani not mad, most noble Festus^ but speak 
forth the words of truth and soberness. King Agripp^ be- 
lievest thou the prophets ? I know that thou believest. Then 
Agrippa said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian. And Paul said, I would to (Jod, that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day, were not only almost, but 
altogether such as I am, except these bondsJ* 

The only difference between the politeness inculcated by 
Lord Chesterfield, and that of St. Paul, was this, — ^that the 
courtier dictated that the exterior of benevolence should Kb 
anufked^ and the Apostle directed, that real benevolence 
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riKHild he felt and exhibited in manners and language. The 
wise and amiable Dr. Reid says, ^^Good breeding is made 
up of looks, tones, gestures, and speeches, which are the natu- 
ral signs of benevolence. He who has a habit of using these 
signs, is a well bred and polite man." But it is often found, 
that those who seem to have real benevolence of heart, ap» 
pear to feel at liberty to assume in their habits, manners, tones 
(^ voice, and use of language, all the harshness, neglect, and 
indifference of selfishness. They indeed, are Uving to do good 
to their fellow men, but they do it in such a rough and unfeel* 
ing way, they so violate the rules of taste, propriety, and 
good breeding in language, manners, dress, and habits, that 
they are in a thousand little ways, wounding the feelings of 
those whom they would benefit. And when this occasions 
anger and ill will, they sometimes attribute the effects of the 
manner in which duty is performed, to the mere feet that 
duty is done, and assume the merit of self-denial, in thus in- 
curring reproach, when in fact, all the reproach they suffer 
is entirely needless, and the effect of neglect and misconcep- 
tion of duty. The same things might be said and done with 
the frankness and sincerity otEihe (Jospel, and yet with all the 
gentleness, refinement, and benevolence of real good breed- 
ing. We do not find that our Saviou^ ever occasioned such 
difficulties. The common people, among whom he spent his 
time, were always on his side. It was the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, and their adherents, whose authority he questioned, and 
whose influence he opposed, who hated him so bitterly, and 
they were continually restrained " because they feared the 
people." And it was the open and mlful opposers of truth, 
and those who were knowingly destroying the best interests 
of man, that were the only persons whom he addressed in the 
language of indignant rebuke. When the young ruler, and the 
young man whom Jesus " loved," came for instruction, there 
was all the suavity and gentleness of benevolence, combined 
with the plainness of truth. Thus also, St Paul made the 
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nine distinction. To the ignorant, the negligent, the indolent, 
and woridly, he used arguments, entreaties, and the language 
of truth, and soberness, and it was only to Elymas, the 
MMTceror, who vnlfully^ and knowingly, ^ withstood" him, that 
he used the language, *' O full of all subtilty, thou child of the 
Devil." The standard of rectitude then, tiot only demands 
tbe gentleness, kindness, meekness, and benevolence in 
the hearty but the expression of it, by accommodation to the 
takes and prejudices of others, by gentle manners, mild tones 
cif voice, and kind and winning words. We have no more 
eight to ruffle the spirits by harsh and rough tones and ex* 
pressions, than we have to smite a fellow being in the fece, 
when he is guilty of wrong. Truth can always be spoken 
vrithout severe, or harsh tones, or angry expressions, or 
gestures. 

From what precedes it appears, that all intellectual efforts, 
and superiority, depend upon the formation of habits, and the 
existence of emotions. Of course then, to become distin- 
gaished in intellectual pursuits, good habits of mind must be 
ac2|uired, and ardent feelings awakened. All mankind have 
learned the practicability of regulating habits, but the Bible 
alone communicates the mode of awakening strong feeling. 

There are no emotions so powerful as affection and grati- 
tude, and these are always proportioned to the character 
and actions oS the beings loved. A mind then whose supreniQ 
aflfec^ions are placed upon God, whose energies are devoted 
to his service, whose sympathies and affections are awakened 
.by gratitude to the Redeemer, and by the overwhelming and 
etentfld interests of mankind, has a mode of cultivating the 
feeUngs and susceptibilities, which no other mind can com- 
mand. If these powerful principles are combined with the 
faraiation of correct habits, there seems to be the founcTafion 
far indefinite and endless expansion in intellect and enjcy^ment 

The effect of the love of God, and benevolence to man, 
an the human mind, combined with die correct fiumation of 
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the phjrsical, moral, and intellectual habits, has never yet be«i 
exhibited. Many have witnessed an almost entire resuscitation 
of intellect, from the inspiring principle of piety, even when 
the mind was encompassed and clogged with the most disas- 
trous and benumbing habits. 

But love to the Creator has never ye^ been employed as 
a 'principle in education^ but has usually been received and 
cherished after all the intellectual habits have been formed. 
If the time ever should arrive when education shall be con- 
ducted on the principle of the Bible^ a developement <^ intel- 
lectual powers may be witnessed, such as has never been 
conceived as attainable in this scene of existence. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



ON THE OPERATION OF THE PHYSICAL SYSTEM UPON THE MIND. ' 

In the present mode of existence, the mind of man is con- 
fined by a material system, with which it is so intimately , 
connected, that many of its operations, and much of happi- 
ness, or of suffering, are to be traced directly to this connec- 
tion. There are two modes by which the mind is affected 
by the body ; one natural and healthful, arid the other preter- 
natural, and the result of a disordered frame. 

It is by the senses that all ideas are originally gained, and 
these are the ministers of most of the enjoyment secured from 
various sources. Were it not for these, all intercourse and 
knowledge of other minds would be entirely interrupted, and 
thus the chief sources of happiness be lost. There is no evi- 
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dence that the inmd is ever diseased, or that it is ever wea,- 
ried by its operations ; but such is the constitution of the body^ 
that the exercise, either of the intellect, or the emoticms, 
tend to wear it down, so that it is necessary for the mind 
periodically to cease its operations, that the animal frame may 
recruit. To accomplish this, the phenomenon of sleep inter- 
▼enes, which when the body is in perfect health, seems to be 
an entire suspension of all mental efforts. ,When, sleep, is 
iinsound from disease, indigestion, or other causes, the mind 
acts imperfectly, and the conceptions at such times are called 
drecans. The body is most completely recruited, by an entire 
suspension cff mental activity, and sometimes dreams are 
so constant, and so troublesome, that the healthful operations 
of the body are not restored by sleep. 

No disarrangement of the animal system, can take place 
without affecting the mind, to a greater or less extent. Some* 
times the effect is merely sensitive pain ; and in this case, itib 
mind though suffering, still retains the natural and ordinary 
exercise of its faculties. In other cases, the body is so dis- 
eased, that th,e mind is altered in its operations. X^e sus- 
ceptibihties sometimes become very excitable, so that varied 
emotions are awakened by trivial causes. At other times 
they become torpid and inactive, and nothing is sufficient to 
arQuse them. In like manner, the intellectual powers, by 
disease, can be pretematurally excited, so that conceptions 
become more clear, associations more ready, and judgment 
more expert and active, than when the body is in healthful 
operation. At other times, disease renders the conception 
faint and indistinct, and every mental operation feeble and im- 
perfect. G^enerally mere fatigue of body, occasioned by con- 
tinued exercise, produces this last effect, and the mind cannot 
act freely, till sleep has recruited the animal frame. It is 
found then, that the body operates upon the mind, and the ^ 
mind upon the body. 

The body is greatly affected, by the exercise of the 
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emoiions. The effect of emotion is to produce a quicker cir« 
eolation of blood, in the case of joy, fear, and curiosity ; while 
anxiety, grief, and care, operate to retard circulation, and in 
other ways to alter the ordinary physical processes. A cer« 
tain degree of pleasurable emotion is healthful, but when it 
passes a certain Umit, it is exhausting, injures the bodily sph 
tern, and thus re-acts on the mind. Long continuance of grie^ 
will often so afifect the body, as to produce permanent diaease* 
In like manner, any long continued pleasuifable excitement, 
wears upon the system, and interrupts its healthful operaticms. 

The exercise of the intellectual powers, if continued too 
kHig, and too intensely, tends to weaken and impede the bodily 
functions. There is a certain amount of intellectual effortf 
which is not wearing to the animal fn^ne, but rather con- 
tributes to its preservation and health ; but if this is prolonged 
beyond a certain extent, it becomes injurious; the bodily 
firame is exhausted, and disarranged ; and by this means the 
mind is impeded in its operations. 

The amount of intellectual excitement, which can be sus- 
tained without injury, is very different in different constitutions* 
As a general fact it depends upon the habits^ and upon the 
health, A mind in a healthful body, can act much longer 
without disarranging the physical system, than can be the case, 
when the constitution is feeble, or the animal functions inteiv 
rupted by disease. It is the case also, that a person who is 
habituated to intellectual pursuits, is not so liable to injure the 
body by such exertions, as one who has formed no such habits. 
Cases often dccur in institutions for the education of youth, 
where the removal of a yoimg person from mechanical opera- 
tions, to employments that do not demand, intellect, and subjec- 
tion to great mental stimulous, is often followed by an inmie- 
diate prostration of health. This then is the general rule in 
regard to this 'subject, that intellectual efforts should be pro- 
portioned to the habits of the mind, and to the canstituHon and 
health of the body. 
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There is a mode of determining, both when the amomit of 
emotion and of intellectual effort, is too great for the health 
of the body. There is no need of ever encroaching beyond 
the proper bomidary, for nature has furnished sure signals of 
distress, when the mind is over-acting and injuring the body. 

In regard to intellectual effort, the indication of the neces- 
sity for cessation is discovered, by a loss of interest in employ- 
ments, by indistinctness of conceptions, a difficulty in com- 
manding attention, a lassitude of body, and sometimes by pain 
in the eyes, head, or limbs. When any of these indications 
are perceived, any farther intellectual effort should be discon- 
tinued, and amusement or exercise resorted to, until the tone 
of the mind and the vigor of the body is restored. 

The exercise of emotions, to a certa'ui extent, is healthful 
9nd desirable, but it is always excessive and injurious, when 
followed by suiy lassitude of mind, and exhaustion of body. 
If any employments, or any modes of conceiving, or any duties, 
involve such an amount of emotion, that exhaustion ordinarily 
follows, measures must be devised to lessen the amount of 
feeling, either by discontinuing the employment, or by so con-» 
trolling the mind, that the exciting causes shall be diminished 
in their operation. For nothing so speedily disarranges the 
animal functions, and brings on disease, with all its disastrous 
re-acting influence on the mind, as the excessive indulgence 
of emotions. And nature has provided such a mode of wftrno 
ing and admonition, in the invariable lassitude and indolence 
of mind and body which follows too much excitement, that 
there is no difficulty in determining exactly in what pursuits 
too much excitement is experienced, and when modes of 
remedy must be devised. 

No employment is justifiable which is attended by emotions 
that afiect the animal frame, so that consequent lassitude is 
felt. It is true, there are often emergencies, when the law of 
Jove and kindness, demands that we should seek scenes of 
fiQrfQw, to administer sympathy and relief, and when the mia4 
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must necessarily be agitated ; bat these are exceptions to a 
general rule, which must govern us in daily Kfe. In such 
cases our benevolent Creator has so constituted the mtndy that 
active efforts to relieve suffering, in a great measure, {Movents 
the injurious effect of painful sympathy. It is never right to 
seek exhausting emotions for the mere love of excitement, nor 
for any purpose but to save others from some greater evil. 
In all other cases, the mind should be indulged only in such a 
degree of emotion as does not weaken the bodily powers. 

There are modes by which the body can be preserved from 
the debilitating effects of intellectual efforts, and exciting emo- 
tions, and by which such induced injuries can, in many cases, 
be repaired. The principal of these methods are, change of 
employments, amusements, and exercise of the body. 

It is found by experience, that the mind can pursue intel- 
lectual efforts without injury to the animal frame, much loi^r 
when the occupations are varied, than when they are monot- 
onous. If the mind has been occupied with mathematical 
pursuits until it is wearied, it can turn to some employment 
that calls other faculties into operation, such as classic lit- 
erature, or composition, or any other exercise differing in 
nature, and thus find its powers still vigorous and unwearied. 
But when the mind has acted so long, that no intellectual ex- 
ercise is pursued without Mi effort to awaken interest, it should 
cease thus to act, and amusement or exercise, should be sought. 
A distinction is made between weariness of body and mind, 
not because the mind is ever really wearied, but because the 
wear of the physical system sometimes affects the bodily 
senses, and sometimes the mind alone, and in the last case 
the mind is said to be wearied. 

Amusements^ are a class of pursuits followed from the mere 
present gratification they afford, independent of any conside- 
ration of futurity, which imparts interest. In all our duties 
and regular employments, there is some purpose to be acccnn- 
plished, and the intellectual powers are driven to their duties 
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by the will. But the mind is amused, when its powers are 
acting from the mere pleasure of present gratificcUion, Thus 
in playing on an instrument of music, in sprightly conversar 
lion, in various games and diversions, the mind pursues its 
lu!;tive operations, without being driven forward to its duties 
by the consideration of some future good to be secured. It 
takes its enjoyment as it acts, and when the amusement is 
over, no farther benefit is expected, except the good effects 
which result to the body, from this relaxation of effort. 

Amusements are indispensable to the health, both of body 
and mind, and nature has amply provided for this want. The 
pleasures of taste were undoubtedly designed for this purpose, 
and the taste should be cultivated with this express object in 
view. It is probable that nothing has a more composing and 
beneficial influence on the mind than music, and both vocal 
and instrumental music should be cultivated as a mode of re- 
laxation and amusement. Sketching from nature, the culti- 
yation of a flower garden, the reading of choice poetry, and 
the social converse of intelligent and beloved friends, are other 
sources of relaxation and amusement that meet the wants of 
the mind. The risible faculties, and the love of wit and hu- 
mour also, seem expressly designed to meet such wants, and 
are oflien the means of real and substantia] relief to a wearied 
and exhausted body. 

Yet all these sources of relaxation, are extremely liable 4,<(k 
perversion, and by mankind generally, have been sought as 
the end of hfe, and not as the means of preparing the body 
and mind to accomplish the great object for which every thing 
else is designed, to lead mankind to love the Almighty Crea- 
tor, and to a faithful obedience to his benevolent laws, for the 
good of mankind. There is no difliculty in deciding when 
the mind is acting right, on such subjects. When we spend 
our time in amusements from the mere gratification they af- 
ford, we are acting vjrong; when we «eek them as the means 
of recruiting body and mind, for the regular and proper di«» 
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charge of the duties of life, and seek no more than is neeeiuarjf 
for this purpose, we are acting right. 

The last method for preserving and restoring the regular 
exercise of mind, so that it shdl not act injuriously on the 
physical system, is by bodily exercise. It is a fact, established 
by the experience of ages, and corroborated by the unanimoos 
opinion of the profession, whose especial duties are the care 
of the health, that the effects erf" intellectiud effmt, and of ex- 
hausting emotion, can be counteracted by muscuUxr activity. 

The wear of intellect and of feeling can be prevented, by a 
due combination of exercise, ivhile the discontinuance of thid 
preservative, is inevitably followec^ by some derangement of 
the physical system. It is therefore an established principle 
of medical science, that muscular activity must be incretifi^, 
in exact proportion to the increase of intellectual eff(»rt€t, cft 
the excitement of emotion. It is by the violation <iS tins laW 
of nature, that persons of studious habits are so often seen 
with debilitated constitutions, and enfeebled with disease. It 
is also owing to this, that persons of strong susceptibilities^ 
often virear their constitutions down, and ruin their hedth by 
the ihdulgence of excessive emotions. 

As there is no injury done to the body, which does not -re- 
act upon the mind, and as all intellectual operations are weak* 
ened and impeded by disease, one of the most important 
methods of cultivating and developing mind, is so to regulate 
it, that the bodily system shall not be worn down, by its ope-^ 
rations, and so to protect the body from intemperance m 
diet, from needless exposure, and from irreguk^ habils, thiit 
the mind shall always be able to act vnthout being clogged 
by its material envelope. 

There is much needless suffering experienced by mankbid, 
which might be avoided by correct information as to the 
laws of body arid mind, and their mutual action upoii each 
other. It will sometimes be found, that amiable and consci- 
witious persons, will suddenly lose their interest ill their fwr- 
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mts and their duties. They feel no desire to do any tliiiig 
weU, and no pleasure in attempting it. They are distressed 
at their indifference to duty, and the imperfect manner in 
which it is fulfilled. Such a state of mind, is often produced 
by over^ction, either of the intellect, or of the emotions, and 
can be remedied only by suspension of the exciting cause* 
And yet in such cases^ it will often be found that the sufferer, 
is goaded on by pangs of remorse, and Instead of giving rest 
tCLthe wearied body and mind, continues by increased a^d 
exhausting efforts, to add to the evil, until entire prostration 
of health is effected. It is only till the body is extended on 
the bed of sickness, that the conscience is relieved from the 
guih of fancied indiffel*ence to duty* 

Such results, also, often follow from attempts to awaken 
miodon^ without understanding the law of mind, that emoti<Mig 
axe always mvotuntary, and not under the control of the wilL 
It is the modes of happiness^ and the means ofpromoiing ii, 
ti^hich are under the control of the will, and it is upon euch 
l^oices that the existence of emotions depend. If a man has 
cfa«^&6n worldly honours, as his mode of securing happiness; 
whatever is discovered as promoting or retarding this, iH 
liewed with emotions of pleasure or pain. If a man has 
^lOseii to secure wealth as the c^ect of Ufe, the character of 
his emotions will depend upon this choice. If a man devoteel 
Ms life to secure literary fame, his emotions to a great extent^ 
de^nd upon this choice. And if a man has chosen God as 
his fViend^ and the promotion of happiness in obedience to hid 
imli, Bs the object of life, his emotions also, are regulated hf 
this idioice. 

Emotions arise involuntarily in the mind, as its puiposes 
and )>Ians bspe either <^x>ssed orftdfiUed, and the willcaano^ 
Mittrol the emoti(»i8 in any other way, but by the selection 49f 
diflfon^t isvodes of enjoyment And yet, it is often the case, 
ttet persons make Imig, and painfiil, and repeated efic^ts to 
Bm$kffti emotions of gratitude, love, and sorrow, by mere 
volition. 
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The only possible way to awaken emotion is, so to form 
the purposes of life, and so to seek objects that are fitted tcr 
awaken emotion, that the mind will involuntfuily yield the 
feelings such objects of contemplation will awaken. No di-* 
rect act of the will, can ever awaken gratitude, or love to any 
being. It must be the contemplation of qualities and actions^ 
that will call forth involuntary emotions, and the choice {^ 
modes of enjoymenty which will render those beings interest- 
ing, whom it is our duty to love, honour, and obey, which laya 
the foundation for the exercise of right emotions. 
' The knowledge of tliis principle of mind, would save from 
much anxiety Imd distress, many who in attempting to obey« 
the great law of the universe, forget the definition given in 
the words of Revelation, '' this is the love of (vod, that ye 
keep his commandments." It is by choosing his service^ as 
the mode of securing happiness, and contemplating his char^ 
acteTf as it is revealed in his works and in his word, that ap- 
propriate emotions towards our Creator, will be called into 
exercise. And there is no mental effort more useless, or 
more exhausting than the attempt to awaken specified emo- 
tions of love, joy, gratitude, confidence, or sorrow, by simply 
choosing to feel such amotions. They never did, and never 
can thus originate in the mind, with its present constitution 
and laws. Men can choose the service of God, as- the mode 
in which they will seek happiness, and they can choose to 
contemplate his character, as it is revealed in his works and 
in his word, and in this way it is, that appropriate emotions 
will be secured. Much wear of body and mind, would often 
be saved, by a correct understanding of this principle of 
mind. 

- Another mode of injury to the mind is, by seeking exces- 
sive stimulous to emotion, and by indulging in it. This is 
done in various ways, sometimes in the pursuit of amusement, 
sometimes in the rounds of dissipation, sometimes in the ex-^. 
citing pages of romance, sometimes in the active duties of 
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benevolence, and sometimes in the secret duties of devotion. 
The mind has a great desire and love for excitement, and is 
very liable to seek it to such an excess, as will debilitate the 
body, lessen the activity of mind, and thus diminish the op- 
portunities of usefulness. No stimulous should ever be so 
prolonged that exhaustion of the animal frame is the con* 
sequence. 

By conscientious minds this is more readily granted in re- 
gard to pleasures and amusements, than in regard to duties. 
But the Word of Truth furnishes no authority for such intem- 
perate indulgence of emotions, or such excessive labours for 
the good of others, as will wear down the body and mind, and 
eventually destroy the means of usefulness. 

In regard to the indulgence of strong religious emotions, 
the Bible is singularly guarded. We find our Divine Lord 
going forward with a calm, steady, firm, and ceaseless pur- 
pose of benevolent self-denial for the good of others. It is 
true, he wept over the ruined city, and in the hour of agony 
" offered up prayers with strong crying and tears ;" but there 
is no indication that in the daily passages of life, he ever was 
in a habit of yielding to strong emotions. If we read the 
history of his Apostles, we mark the same steady, elevated, 
calm and constant purpose of self-devotion to the good of 
others. We find no rhapsodies, no loss of self-control, no 
indication of ungoverned feeling. 

Our Lord has given us a form of devotion with the direc- 
tion, ^^ after this manner pray ye." This is calm, elevated, 
short, and comprehensive. There are several prayers of the 
holy men of old recorded for our example. These are all 
solemn and earnest, but none of them fitted to express the 
excitement of ungoverned feeling. We are expressly forbid- 
den to use vain repetitions, or to think we shall be heard for 
our much speaking. On the contrary, a spirit and temper of 
mind is recommended which indicates constant and unweari- 
ed desire. We are directed to ** pray ever more,** to ** pray 
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without ceasing," and various expressions of this kind, show 
that prayer chiefly consists in a state of constant and earnest 
desire to obey the will of Gk>d, and to lead others to do the 



The manner in which this duty is spoken of throu^KNit th^ 
Bible, leads to the belief, that prayer to God was the means 
used by good men as the respite from care, anxiety, and sor- 
iow ; the mode adopted to relieve and soothe the spirits, 
instead of exciting them. It is declared, '' Thou wilt keep 
him ia perfect peace whose soiil is stayed on thee, because he 
trusteth in Thee ;" that '< to be spiritually minded is life and 
peace ;" that " the fruit of the Spirit is joy and peace ;" that 
we are to " acquaint ourselves with Him, and he at peace ;** 
that '' the peace of God is to rule in our hearts." God is 
repeatedly called the GoA of peace, and the God of all comfort* 
The ardent Apostle Paul speaks of the ^ anguish of heart, 
and many tears" with which he writes to those he loves, who 
have sinned ; and then speaks of being '* comforted by God 
in all his tribulation." Afterwards he directs to be anxious 
for nothing, " but in every thing, by prayer and supplication, 
let your request be made known to God ; and the peace of 
God which passeth aU understanding shall keep your hearts." 

And we find that those of the Apostles who were not cut 
off by violence, in spite of all their trials, hardships, ajid ex- 
ternal sufferings, lived to a good old age. Paul, it is supposed, 
was over eighty, and John more than a hundred years old 
at death. Thus by that "perfect peace" which reigned 
in their hearts, they were enabled to encounter incessant la- 
bours and sufferings, without being worn down. 
( And this seems reasonable, not only from Scripture, but 
fi-om the nature of the case. What can so relieve from feari 
as conununion with Him who has all power in heaven and OH 
earth ? What can sustain in sorrow, like the synipathy and 
love of Him, in whom the soul finds its chief good ? What 
^^ relieve from anxiety like confident access to Him who i§ 
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equaUy engaged in redeeming the lost, comforting the sonrow« 
ful, restoring the guilty, and who is much more ready to be- 
stow good gifts, than his children are to supplicate. The 
Word of Truth then, presents the most infalKble restorative 
to an anxious and wearied spirit, and the best^-safeguard finom 
the inroads of those excessive emotions, that disorder and dis- 
arrange the animal frame, and thus impede the operations of 
mind. 

But the physical system is often so essentially injured, that • 
the natural experience of mind is suspended, and its faculties 
altered in operation. This is sometimes a transient affectiont 
and sometimes a permanent evil. The slightest affections of 
this kind, are what are called " excited conceptions.** Vari- 
ous causes produce this effect. The mind is so made, that 
when interest is powerfully awakened by any object of con- 
ception, by a continued effort >)f the will, and by the con* 
stant increase of interest, the attention may be completely ' 
withdrawn from any of the impressions made on the sen- 
ses. When this is the ci^se, the object of conception 
becomes so vivid, that the belief is awakened of its real 
existence, and a conception seems transformed into 9l percept 
turn. 

Thus remorse for a crime, has sometimes been so power- 
fill, that the form of a murdered man would seem to stand in 
all the perfectly defined destinctness of perception, before 
the guilty criminal. It is also not unfrequently the case, that 
enthusiastic persons of heated imaginations, work up their 
feelings to such a pitch, that the senses cease to afiect the 
mind, and the objects of their conceptions become like real 
existences. This is the cause of those illuminations, inspira- 
tions, and visions, with which many good, but misguided per<» 
sons, have often supposed themselves especially favoured. 
These visions were excited conceptions, caused by the exces- 
sive indulgence of emotions that ought to have been restrained* 
|i5 contrary to the spirit of religion, and. to the laws of beahh 
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and reason. The continued operation of such excitement, 
sometimes leads to permanent derangement. When the naind 
is thus deranged, man ceases to be a moral and accountable 
being. 

This phenomenon of mental derangement, has many varie- 
ties. Sometimes the senses are deranged, so that there is a 
constant succession of sights and sounds which are not real, 
but which seem to be so to the diseased person. Sometimes 
the principle of belief is affected, and human testimony and 
the evidence of the senses, do not affect the mind. The good 
Dr. 'Rush, seems half disposed to consider infiddity^ as a spe- 
cies of mania of this kind, and does not seem exactly to de- 
cide whether bleeding and blistering, or moral remedies, are 
the most appropriate. 

Sometimes the power of associatian seems destroyed, and 
all the conceptions are disconnected and at random. Some- 
times the susceptibilities are deranged, and the mind is haras- 
sed by causeless fear, or perturbed with paroxysms of ai^r, 
* or elevated with joy, or oppressed with ceaseless grief. All 
these affections are caused by a diseased body, but in many 
cases, the diseases are originally occasioned by the over-action 
of the mind on the material system. The remedy for such 
affections, is committed to the physician, who prescribes for 
both body and mind. 

There is probably no subject of equal importance, where 
the rule of duty is so often violated, as the care of the 
bodily health. Men seem to feel their obligations to keep the 
mind in order, and yet constantly take the most efiectaal way 
to disorder it, by neglect or abuse of the body. It is probable 
that half the dubiess, stupidity, ill humour, and uritability, 
that exist in the world, originate from the operation of an in- 
jured and abused animal frame, oii the mental susceptibilities. 
And yet it is very common to find that mankind exhibit a sort 
of pride in neglecting themselves, or in encountering rash ex- 
posures. How often, is excessive study, neglect of sleeps 
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carelessness in regard to exposures, or j^cess in food and 
drink, made an occasion of boast And how few persons are 
found, who from conscientious motives, by regular habits of 
deep and exercise, by temperance in food and drink, and by 
protecting the body from the injuries of dress and exposure, 
are preserving the health of mind and of body, for the fulfil- 
ment of duty, and the promotion of happiness. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



\ 

BDUCATION ACCORDING TO THE LAWS OF MIND, AND THE PRIN« 

CIPLES OF THE BIBLE. 



It has been shown that the object of the formation of mind> 
is happiness ; that the mode of securing this happiness, is to 
act for the general, instead of for selfish good, fix>m love 
to Grod, and according to the rules he reveals. The object of 
education is, to train the mind of man to acpomplish this 
object for which it was formed. 

All the phenomena and operations of mind, are under the 
influence of these two general principles, Jiabit and emotion* 
It is on the formation of the habits, that the character of the 
intellect, the susceptibilities, the will, and the physical opera- 
tions is depending, while the Relative grade of mind (all other 
things being equal,) depends upon the amount of susceptibil- 
ity, or the p<jjver of feeling emotions. The cultivation of 
mind then, is divided into two general departments, the form^ 
ation of habits y and the cultivation of the susceptibilities. 

In the commencement of existence, the first habit which is 
to be form^, relates to the mil. Long before the faculties 
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are so developed, (^ the use of language so acquired, that the 
reason of a child can be addressed, it is indispensable to its 
own happiness, and to the comfort of the piarents, that a habit 
of implicit obedience should be formed. In regard to the 
gratification of the palate, and the possession of objects of de- 
sire, there is a constant collision between the wishes of the 
child, and the judgment of the parent ; and the sooner the 
child can form a habit of readily yielding, the sooner occasion 
for peevishness, anger, and contention, will be banished. To 
effect such a habit, two things are indispensable. 

The first is, that the child should learn that it is an inevita* 
He and invariable fact, that when its own will clashes with 
that of the parent, the parent's is always to be dominant ; and 
the second is, that the child shall become convinced that im- 
portunities, tears, and impatience, will never make any alter- 
ation in the will of the parent. If the child perceives that 
sometimes it must yield, and sometimes it can conquer, at each 
recurrence of collision, there will be a temptation to try its 
own powers. If successful, the encouragement of success 
stimulates ; if defeated, resentment and irritation is the con* 
sequence. But when the child learns that the will of the pa* 
rent is the never-failing law, he will no more attempt to op- 
pose it, than he would raise his puny arm, to overturn the 
house in which he dwells. Of course, much irritation and sor- 
row, will thus be saved to the child, and much trouble to the 
parent. 

)n like manner, if the child fitids that supplication and tearSf 
will bend the will of its parent, it will soon lesdm how to use 
these weapons ; but if they are found useless, they will soon be 
relinquished, and ready, cheerful, and implicit obedience, be 
perpetually rendered. When the child is old^ enough to un- 
derstand the necessity of general rules, and the various causes 
of restraint, the parent can explain. But so long as the child 
is under parental authority, this maxim needs to be invariably 
impressed on the mind, that the experience, age, and affecticm 
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of parents, qualify them to know best on all occasions / that 
obedience is to be rendered to the parent ^r«^, and then the 
explanation to the child, of the rationaKty of the course, can 
be furnished afterward. As the child advances in knowl- 
edge, and gains the power of judging correctly, the parent 
ean afford to govern by reason, but still the feeling needs 
ever to be maintained, that after a question has been fairly 
discussed, and the parent's opinion is opposed to that of the 
child, imfJicit and cheerful submission is expected and- de- 
manded. 

The next habit which a child can acquire' is, that of self- 
denial, and self-gavemment. This can be effected by allowing 
the child, in certain cases, to regulate its own conduct, amuse- 
ments, and pursuits, and then taking pains to exhibit the effect 
of delaying present gratification, for the sake of securing a 
future greater good, or of submitting to a present temporary 
evil, to avoid a greater one, or to secure some fiiture good. 
It should be a daily object of effort, to habituate the child, 
where its own will may govern, to give up present -for fiiture 
greater benefits. After some such habits are formed, the 
parent can afford to present temptations of various kinds to 
the child, and when they are yielded to, point out the evils, 
and when they are resisted, point out the benefits. In doing 
this, hewever, the child is never to be tempted to do that 
which is a violation of any of the express rules of rectitude. 
It must relate to questions o^ expediency ^ where the prcixAUt' 
ties are, that greater evils will be experienced in one course, 
or greater good secured in another. 

At the same time, the habit of benevolent self-sacrifice 
should be studiously cultivated. The child should be accus- 
tomed to feel, that promoting the happiness of others is the 
great object of existence. All his plans, employments, and 
duties, should made to conform to this as the prime object. 
The practice of denying self to secure some greater good to 
others, should be continually enforced. The parents in re* 
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warding a child for the performance of any difScuh dufy^ 
might do it by giving some gratification to another child, and 
thus cultivate the feeling of pleasure, in being the cause of 
good to others, and in purchasing enjoyment for others at the 
expense of personal self-denial. Children can be made to 
realise that it is better to be rewarded in this way, than to 
receive personal gratifications. 

A child can be made to feel, that all its employments, ac* 
qoisitions, and duties, have for their express object the pnmio- 
tiiHi of the happiness of others, and that this is the vxzy to have 
due's own happiness secured. The rationality of labouring to 
malce others happy, can be shown, and that this is the <Hily 
inyr in which self will certainly be taken care of, because 
every one around will thus make it their business. It can be 
exhibited, that if others see that a mind is busily occupied in 
taking care of its ortm interests, that every one will be likely 
to relinquish their care and interest, so that the only way in 
which each mind can be made most happy is, for each to be 
living to make others so. Let the child be accustomed to 
consider any pursuit as of little use or value, which cannot in 
some way be employed in promoting enjoyment to others, or 
in inducing them to live for this purpose. As selfishness is the 
greatest and most terrible evil to be dreaded, no habit should 
l>e so anxiously and so assiduously cultivated, as that of benev- 
olent self-denial, and activity in promotiqg the enjoyment of 
others. 

In cultivating the iniellectual habits, the child himself, as 
well as the parent, should continually be led to bear in mind^ 
that the object of intellect, ii^ to enable men to discover the 
best modes of enjo}rment for themselves and others, and the 
best ways of securing it ; that it is very little to be valued if 
not thus employed ; and that the possession of superior intel- 
lect is a curse, if employed in doing evil. At the same time it 
can be shown, that intellect is always employed, either in 
causing good or evil, and therefore that it is better to be a 
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fool, than to possess great talents and a well cultivated miiid» 
which are not employed in doing good. 

In developing the intellect, as has been previously suggested, 
it is of the utmost consequence to have every mental effi>it 
quickened and made vivid by. pleasurable emotions. The 
pleasure of companionship, the approbation of parents^ liMre to 
an invisible Parent, and a desire to obtain his approbation, the 
^ reward of being the minister of good to others, the exhibition 
of the modes in which each mental effort can be made usef^il 
to others, can all be applied to stimulate the mind ; while 
the exercise of its own powers will be a great source of eoK 
joyment. ' 

In cultivating the intellectual powers, the great object should 
be to aim at securing a well balanced mind, so that no partio-^ 
ular power shall have a distorted prominency. To attain this, 
different modes of mental exercise should be devised^ which 
will call the different faculties into play. If it is discovered 
that the child has a particular fondness for one mode of mental 
exercise, and that its operations are more ready and clear in 
that respect than in any other, without repressing this devel- 
opement, the steady aim should be to awaken an equal inter* 
est in other modes of mental activity. 

It will be found that peculiarities of intellect are founded 
entirely on the habits of mind in regard to the exercise of the 
judgment in noticing relations. Any particular talent devel- 
oped in a young mind will always be found to be, either a 
clearness and quickness in tracing resemblance or contrast, 
and such a mind will be called a poetical or imaginative mind ; 
or else it will consist in a love of discovering causes or effects^ 
and such a mind will be called an inquisitive or investigating 
-mind ; or else it will be found in the love of discovering rela- 
tions of fitness, proportion, numbers, &c. ; such a mind will 
be called an inventive mind, or a mathematical mind, or a reo* 
soning mind. A great multitude of minds are discovered 
which have no distinctive prominence in regard to any^ intel- 
lectual developement. 
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In cuhivating the hajt>it of tracing the relations of resem- 
blance, a child can first be accustomed to point out resem- 
, Uances in form^ colour^ motion^ or sounds among various ob- 
jects of sense, and also, the particulars in which there is any 
great contrast. Then the resemblances in use or design can 
be sought. 'After the mind has become expert in tracing 
resemblances in colour, figure, sound, motion, and uses, it can 
be habituated to trace out the resemblance between material 
objects and actions and mental states and operations. Thus 
Ibe child can be led to discover some resemblance between 
feelings of anger and some particular sensations ; or the plea* 
fure felt when sudden light comes, to some intellectual opera« 
tiOD ; or the effects produced, by anger on the face and body, 
and actions, to some changes in material objects. Thus the 
• child can gradually be led to trace analogies between matter 
and mind, and their various operations on each other. At the 
same time can be exhibited examples from the best produc- 
tions of the poets, in which this exercise will be exhibited and 
illustrated in choice and beautiful language. 

In cultivating the habits of tracing the relations of cause 
and effedj the child can^be led by questions, to seek out the 
reason for changes in the intellectual or the material world, 
and to predict the effects which will follow from certain ope- 
rations, either of matter or mind. During the whole course 
of education, this habit may constantly be cultivated. In the 
daily occurrences of life, in the study of the physical sciences, 
iif*the events of history, in the occurrences of society, in the 
actions and feelings of mankind, as developed in their inter- 
course with each other, opportunities for developing this 
power will perpetually occur. 

In cultivating the habit of tracing such relations as are the 
objects of mathematical science, and of the reasoning facultiest 
varjous modes can be employed. The relations of length 
and breadth, of magnitude, of proportion, of numbers, of a 
whole to its parts, of position, &c. can be proposed as ot^^eln 
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of discovery to young minds, for the purpose of seeing how 
many may be obtained from some given object of perception 
or of conception. 

In teaching the child the process of reasoning, he can 
first be required to tell his reason for believing any truth. 
When this is done, be will refer to another truth already 
beUeved, as the cause of his belief of the one maintained. 
Thus m simple language he will express those efforts at 
generalization and inference, embraced in every process of 
reasoning. When a child is required to assign his reason for 
beUeving an assertion, and offers another truth already be<^ 
lieved, he can be required to assign his reason for belieyinil^ 
this second truth. He will then assign still another twt^; 
and thus he will be driven back, till he reaches a primary 
truth, or law of reason. Here he will be at a stand, and caol 
only say, he believes because he does. The 'parent then caa 
point out one of the laios of reason^ and teach the child, that 
his Maker has so made his mind that he cannot help believing 
some things, mtJiout any reason^ and that all sudi truths are 
the laws of reason, or principles of common sense. 

He can be taught that these are truths which God made 
the mind to believe, and that they are the means by which 
the truth of all other things, by the process of reasoning, can 
be* tested. For any thing that contradicts what God has 
determined all his creatures shall believe, must be false, and 
reasoning is the mode for ascertaining this. Thus the young 
mind can be taught to discover truth, and to place the 
most implicit confidence in his own reason. 

In regard to the moral habits, by cultivating self-government, 
and self-denial for the good of others, the foundation is laid 
for almost every specific action of rectitude. There is no 
particular, however, which is of greater importance than th6 
formation of a habit of strict veracity, ajid there is none whicb 
is so liable to be defective. In this particular a .good habit 
is always formed in the earliest period of Kfe. When cKil- 
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dren first begin to use and to understand language, they al« 
ways speak the truth, and believe all that is told them. But 
soon, either by the example of others, or by strong temptation, 
they learn to evade, to conceal, and to falsify. 

And how often this is owing to the example of those who 
are Uttle aware they are doing the evil, none can tell. Chil- 
dren are not casuists enough to know the difference between 
the jokes, and little tricks of deceit their friends practise be- 
fore them, and the modes of deceit to which they themselves 
are tempted. Children are told that they must not say what 
is not true^ — ^that they must not deceive ; and yet they hear 
^ their friends around constantly sa3dng what is not true, and 
Tr very often deceiving, it may be only for amusement. 

A child can be made to understand distinctions on this sub- 
ject, which advanced minds have acquired ; but how seldom 
are they taught to understand the difference between saying 
what is false, or deceiving others for amusement, and the sort 
of deceit to which they are exposed. How often are parents 
found lamenting that their little ones seem to be acquiring 
habits of falsehood, when it is possible they themselves are 
the v^ry models of imitation to their children, who do not 
know how to make the distinctions that relieve the conscience 
of the parents. 

Beside the direct declarations of the obligations of truth, 
children need to be taught the effects of falsehood on the char- 
acter, and on the happiness of others. They need to be shown 
what terrible results would follow, if all confidence in the truth 
of mankind should be destroyed. 

It is also of very great importance that children should learn 
the rationality and importance of acting on general principles, 
and this can be taught much earlier than is often supposed. 
There are a multitude of questions of duty which are to be 
^ided simply by the enquiry, what would be the effect on 
human happiness were all mankind to indulge the practice. 

For example, the child urges his parents to walk out in the 
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field on the Sabbath, and is refused. He enquires why it is 
not as proper for him to walk with his parents, and talk with 
them in the fields, as to do it while sitting in the parlour. — 
Here then, the parent can point out the necessity that every 
good man should abstain from doing any thing which would 
be an injury to society were it generally practised. He can 
describe the effects that follow when one good man sets an 
example to others, and then show that if the practice became 
general, the Sabbath would be a day of rambUng, visiting, 
sport, and general disorder. 

A child can, by a gradual process, be led to ajct on wisjti 
principles, and never set an example to others, in a practice, -. 
which, however harmless in his own case, would prove an '^T 
evil if generally practised. He can also thus learn the 
necessity for restrictions in regard to pursuits and amuse- 
ments tliat are harmless, if properly conducted, but which 
always are so perverted, that it is a duty to discountenance 
them entirely ; such as cards, dancing, and the like. 

In the family, and in the school, children have constant op- 
portunities of learning from their instructers, the benefits of 
general laws, and the evils that must follow in not adhering 
strictly to them. Here, also, they can learn that certain inno- 
cent practices must be relinquished, because they invariably 
do more harm than good to others. Such habits, of thought 
and of action prepare the child to understand and appreciate 
the general laws which regulate the material and moral uni- 
verse, and display the wisdom and perfection of goodness in 
the Almighty Governor. 

Children can also early form the habit of forbearance with 
the failings of others ; and also a habit of attributing the 
actions of others to the best motives, rather than (b the worst. 
This can be done, and still preserve habits of discriminatioii, 
and so great is the propensity of mankind to censoriouaoeiPy 
that there is small danger of erring on the opposite extreme* 
The best mode of securing this object is to endeavour to ha^^ 
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Uluate the child to compare his own conduct with the nile« 
of the Bible, instead of the conduct of others, and to lead him 
ever to keep in view his own deficiencies. This will be the 
most effectual preservative from pride, conceit, and censori- 
Qusness. " 

* In regard to the perscmal and physical habits, children not 

- only need to be taught what they must do, but tofty tl^y are 
lequired. They need to have explained to them, all the good 
resulting to themselves and to others, from habits of neatness, 
order, punctuality, and method. They need tb have it paint- 
ed in full colours, how negligence on these points afiects their 
own comfort, their moral feelings, and their intellectual char- 

** acter ; how it affects the comfort of their parents and friends 
in all the every day concerns of life ; how it affects the inter<» 
eats of others in school, in business, and in general society. 
They need to understand how much loss of time, waste <^ 
property, irritation of temper, and neglect of the most import* 
ant duties, are occasioned by the want of such habits. Chil* 
dren are much more restrained, when they understand the 
acttial operation of such causes, than when they are simply 
told that it is the will of the parent, that certain acts should 
be performed. 

In regard to dress, manners, and conversation, they need 
to understand how much the minds of mankind are influenced 
by exteriors ; how strong, and often how uncontrollable js the 
principle of taste ; how much more any person is influenced 
by one who pleases them by their conversation, manners, and 
general appearance, than they are by those who appear coarse, 
unrefined, disagreeable, and negligent. 

In regard to physical habits, it is of the utmost importance 
that children should be taught, and that at a very early age, the 

• construction of their own bodies, the effect of the mind on the 
body, and of the body on the mind. They should be taught 
how it it is that certain food will injure them ; and how neg- 
lect of dress, and exercise, and necessary precautions will 
affect them. 
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Children are told that certain forbidden gratifications will 
hurt them. But they try them, and find they are not hurt 
Then they hear so many different kinds of advice, and see 
peqale around them acting so differently on such points, that 
tbey lose all confidence in such assurances. But if it is a part 
of education to teach a child the physiology of his own frame, 
and the general laws in regard to the health of body and mind ; 
if he is taught-to know the symptoms of injured and exhausted 
nature, and the philosophy of the restraints and requisitions on 
various points relating to health, he is prepared to take care 
of himself, and does not run into danger the moment he is* 
removed from the guardian eye of parental soUcitude. Sttch 
subjects can be simplified, so that children can understaml 
and feel the importance, of what they now often consider as 
whims, or useless restraints. 

The formation of the intellectual, moral, and physical 
habits, form the chief labour of education. The cuUioation 
€f ^ susceptibilities^ is no less requisite, though it never has 
had that prominency given to it, which its importance de<» 
mands. There can be no doubt that habit has an effect cmi ' 
the susceptibiUties, as well as on all the other powers of the 
mind, in strengthening and quickening them. But they are 
still more dependent on the nature of the objects which are 
exciting causes. If the mind has but few objects of interest, 
and if these are of little value, the susceptibilities remain 
dormant, and of course the whole mind is inert. 

There can be no dispute on the question as to the different 
degrees of natural susceptibility. Some are furnished, at the 
commencement of existence, with a strong and overpowering 
tide of feeling. Others have ^ick susceptiUities, though 
they are not strong or lasting in their operations. Others 
seem endowed with feelings of a cahn and equable temper«p- 
tiM, and others inert, cold, and phlegmatic. These are the 
most prominent grades in regard to the power of emoti<»iy 
and there are all shades of difference between them. 
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But circumstances may be such, that the mind of strong 
susceptibilities, never will meet with objects, that call them 
into exercise. Thus the poor slave that is taken in early 
Me from maternal love, and sent to spend its years in toiling 
in the sun, without objects to love, without sympathy, without 
hope, without any thing to waken emotion but the threats g[ 
the driver, and the pangs of bodily suffering ; such a mind, 
however powerful may be its natural susceptibilities, will sink 
into the torpor of death. 

Again, a mind of only ordinary susceptibilities, by being 
thrown into circumstances of interest, responsibility, or peril, 
by meeting constantly with objects of exciting interest and 
miportance, has all its powers called into operation, and feels 
and acts, with an amount of energy and emotion, never Wit- 
nessed in minds that nature may have endowed with &r 
greater natural powers of feeling. 

It wiU be found that in families where the habits of the 
parents, and their daily pursuits lead them to be reserved, 
cool, and deliberate in their xonversation and manners ; 
where they never excite the minds of others by the language 
and action of strong emotion, that the children generally grow 
up with a calm and sedate temperament, so far as outward 
actions indicate the character. On the contrary, when the 
parents are ardent, impetuous, and energetic, the children 
are under the influence of perpetual stimulous, and acquire 
the same characteristics. 

That these are not always the effects of an hereditary eon- 
stitution of mind, appears from the fact that many persons 
who are brought up by calm and phlegmatic parents, do, 
when placed in exciting circumstances, develope the strong- 
est and most overpowering susceptibilities. The calnmess of 
quaker manners, often conceals a mind, that if called into ex- 
citing action, would exhibit energies equalling any fiery tem- 
perament, which by circumstances has been called to de- 
velope its susceptibilities. 
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How much the activity of different minds is owing to ex- 
citing causes, and hoW much to natural constitution, none can 
decide ; the only point of importance is, the fact that the 
strength of emotions, and the consequent energies of mind, 
do very much depend upon exciting causes. 

To cultivate the susceptibilities, therefore, every means 
must be devised to increase the power of exciting causes. 
The most powerful susceptibilities are those which depend 
upon the relations of minds to each other. The susceptibili- 
ties of affection and gratitude, afe the strongest, while the 
power of sympathy is one of constant apd abiding effi- 
ciency. • 
: In the course of education, continual appeals should be 
made to these principles. The power of affection should be 
used as the chief stimulous to every mental effort. Instead 
of bestowing caresses as a matter of impulse, or as an expres- 
sion of admiration of beauty, or as an overflow of occasional 
tenderness, they should ever be regarded by the child as the 
reward of virtuous effort, while banishment from parental so- 
ciety, and loss of expressions of tenderness and endearment 
/should be the chief mode of punishment. In this way a 
double value can be conferred on the affection which unites 
the parent and child ; for the pleasure of conscious rectitude, 
of being the cause of happiness to others, and the glow of 
given and reciprocated affection, will all thus unite to animate 
and excite to effbrt. 

But there is nothing, in this department of education, which 
is invested with such overwhelming interest and importance, 
as the duties, the hopes, and the blessings, which are connec- 
ted with the relations of a child to his Creator. 

There is a foundation laid in the formation of the mind, and 
in the relations of the family state, for directing the thoughts 
and affections of a child to the Author of its being, as soon as 
the simplest elements of language are acquired. One of the 
primary laws of the mind is, a belief that every change in 
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the material worid, is connected with a cause, and with this 
principle the infant mind is endowed. It is by a process of 
reasoning finom this principle, that the child has learned thai 
the parents who minister to its wants, are beings with aoch a 
qnrit as its own, that can sorrow, hope, fear, and rejoice. It 
is by the changes in form, colour, and motion, and by the 
use of certain sounds, that the infant learns to love and trust 
its earthly parents. 

When the child has learned the nnme of father^ and can 
understand simple language and signs, he can be taught 
that he has anot)ier Father in Heaven, who is wiser, better, 
and more powerfbl than his earthly parents ; that it was he 
who made his little body, who made his father and mother, and 
every thing be sees. Then the various changes of the mate* 
rial world, for which the child discerns no secondary cause, 
caiT, by the principle of association^ be made the means of 
recalling an idea of the agency and presence of his heavenly 
Pkunent, the same as the changes in a human form are the 
sjnnbols of the feelings and agency of the spirit he calls his 
earthly father. The rolling of the sun, the breath that fans 
his cheek, the springing of the flowers from the earth, the 
lUling dew, the rain, the lightning and thunder, and many 
other changes of nature, can by sufficient attention, be so in- 
cBssolubly connected in the mind of the child with the agency 
and presence of his Creator, that they will throu^ after Me, 
ever remain as the symbols that recall Him to mind. 

The child can be taught to feel that his Heavenly Father 
made him to be happy, and to make o^Aer^ happy ; that he gave 
him parents to teach him the way ; that though he cannot be 
seen, yet he beholds all things ; is pleased when his children 
strive to do his will, and sorry when they do not. He is 
grieved when they do wrcmg, because he knows they are 
making sorrow for themselves, and sorrow for many others, 
that he wishes should be happy. The child shotdd ever be 
hnpvssed with the ittea, that he nev^r does wrong wifftoit 
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destroying the happiness of some, whom his heavenly Parent 
wishes should always be happy. He should>»e led to realize 
that his Heavenly Father is constantly engaged in making dH 
his creatures happy, and that every thing he forbids is dcMie 
only because he knows it will destroy the enjo3rment of his 
children. He should be taught to feel that -his Heavenly 
Father loves him better than his parents can do, and wishes 
him to be happy as much as he wishes it himself; that he is 
always pleased when he does that which will make him hap- 
piest ; and that what will make him happiest is to live to make 
all the rest of the children of his Heavenly Father happy. 

He should be taught that this Friend and Father is with 
him every where ; that he knows all he thinks and feels and 
wants ; that He desires that he should love him, ahd try to 
do good to others, in order to show that he is grateful to so 
good and tender a Father. 

In all the employments and pursuits of life, the first object 
should be to lead the child to feel that.his best friend, his con- 
stant guardian, his unwearied benefactor, is ever present ; 
that though he cannot see him. He is ever understanding all 
his thoughts, and hearing all his words, and seeing all his 
actions. All feelings of dread and fear should be anxiously 
excluded, and the constant impression preserved, that when 
he does wrong, his heavenly Parent is grieved that one of his 
children should both destroy his own happiness, and make 
his other children sorrowful too. 

The feeling of the ingratitude of grieving so good and con- 
stant a friend, should be the chief principle of appeal when 
wrong is committed. The child should be taught to under- 
stand that God has so made every thing, that as long as his 
children will do as he directs, they will be happy, but when 
they do not, he cannot prevent their suffering the evils they 
bring upon themselves, without doing a great deal of barm 

to Others. 
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All the knowledge conveyed to the child of every contri- 
vance in matteii^and mind, should be constantly referred to 
the heavenly Parent, who is so wise to plan for the happiness 
of his children, and so anxious to promote it in so many dif- 
ferent ways. Every hour something can be found to show 
the skiU, the wisdom, and the goodness of that Being, whom 
the child will soon learn to feel is on his right hand and on 
his left, forever busy in contriving and promoting the same 
great object for which the child is taught to Hve. Thus the 
child will be led to feel that he is engaged in ike same plans 
and objects as is his heavenly Father, and the principle of 
sympathy as well as of love, gratitude, and admiration, can be 
miited in operating on the mind. In all his plans for doing 
good to others, the child should be directed to ask the guidance 
of his heavenly Parent, to thank him for success, to ask for 
protection from evil, and to acknowledge his faults to him as 
the one who is most injured when evil is done to the children 
of his Heavenly Father. 

When the child is old enough to understand the story, he 
can be taught that once this heavenly Father came into the 
world, to set an example to his children, of how they should 
conduct, and to let them know exactly how good and g:entle 
and kind he was, and how he wished to do them good in every 
way ; and that when he dwelt on earth, his name was Jesus 
Christ. That though he was so great and powerful that he 
made the world, and every thing we see ; yet that he was 
willing to come and appear as a Utile child, so that little chil- 
dren could read about Rim, and learn from his example how 
he wished them to live to do good, and obey their parents, and 
be humble and lowly in heart. 

When the child is of an age to understand the object of 
punishment, and how dreadful would be the consequences to 
families and society, if no body ever suffered for doing wrong, 
he is prepared to understand the foundation of the Christian 
system, the Atoning Sacrifice. To lead to a correct view of 
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this, the parent can describe to the child the case of children 
who had committed a great crime, and then exhibit the ten- 
derness and love of their father, who, rather than have them 
punished so severely, went himself and gave up his family 
and home, and bet^ame a poor man, and suffered sickness, 
and sorrow, and pain, and death, to save them. . Then the 
operation of this act of love and mercy, can be shown in ma- 
king all the good children afraid to do evil, and in making 
all those who -had done wrong, bitterly repent of the fault 
that caused their dear parent such suffering, while they feel 
that so long as they live, they shall never again do so wicked 
an action. 

When this illustration is fully realized, then the child can 
be reminded of all that he has done that was wrong, and be 
told that every body in this world has done evil, and deserves 
to be punished ; but that his Heavenly Father, to save them 
from such suffering, liad given up his home and come into 
this world, to suffer the punishment his guilty children deser- 
ved. That he endured pain, and sorrow, and grief, and had* 
not where to lay his head ; that he was treated with con- 
tempt and cruel evils by mankind, who did not know that it 
was their Heavenly Father, because he came among them 
like a poor and humble man. That finally they put him to a 
painful death, and thus he bore the sufferings his guilty. chil- 
dren deserved, and now could save them from the punish- 
ment of all they had done that was wrong. That after he 
had taught his children how to conduct,- and how to show 
their gratitude to Him, he went back to Heaven, to the 
good children he lefl there, and was now in heaven. Yet 
still that he sees every thing, and knows all that, is done 
on earth. 

Then the Bible can be presented, as the book in whidi 
those that saw him, and knew all his kind actions, and all his 
sorrow and sufferings, had written an account of him, and of 
the instructions he lefl for those to obey, for whom he suffered 
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and died. Those portions of the Bible can be selected for 
the child, which are accommodated to the amount of knowK 
edge he has acquired, and he can be led to regard it as a fa- 
vour and privilege to be permitted to read it. Every effort 
diould be made to attach pleasant and elevated associations 
with this book, as the record of tlie love and kindness of a 
Heavenly Parent, as the mode by which he teaches his chil- 
dren what he wishes to have them do ; and as the resort for 
instruction, comfort, and delight. He should always hear it 
spoken of with reverence, and treated different from every 
other book ; he should see that his parents love to read it, 
that it is their refuge in trouble, and their guide in every duty. 
Every obligation impi^ssed upon the child, should be sanc- 
tioned b^ an appeal to this book, enforced by the authority 
of a Heavenly Father, and accompanied with the explana- 
tion of the mode- in which all such requisitions tend to promote 
the happiness^ and save from suffering. 

It should be the constant aim to make the child dread dis- 
obedience to God, and the indulgence of selfishness, as the 
most terrible of all evils. All the misery to children, and to 
mankind, which has resulted from these causes, should be ex- 
hibited, and then the terrible consequences which will follow 
in the other world, if the love of God, and habits of obedi- 
ence to him, and of love to our fellow creatures, are not ac- 
quired. The child can then be taught that his Almighty 
Saviour, did not come to earth simply to save us from the 
misery of selfishness in this world, but to §ave from the still 
more dreadful evils it will cause us after death: He came to 
save from punishment, and show how good, and generous, 
and kind he was, that we might love him, and by beginning 
to love and obey him on earth, we are sure of loving and 
obeying him forever. 

In preseuting the example of our Divine Lord, for the imi- 
tation of the youthful mind, it will be found that there is no 
duty demanded of (he child, where he cannot be pointed both 
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to the precepts and the example of the Heavenly Parent he 
is to love and imitate. Jesus Christ had parents on earth 
whom he loved and obeyed, and the respect showed to them, 
his care of his mother when he died, his love for his friends^ 
his kindness to the sick, his tenderness for little children, hii 
patience with his dull and quarrelsome disciples, his forbear- 
ance towards those that insulted and injured him, his humility, 
his pity for the guilty and selfish, his constant activity in do» 
ing good to all who came near to him, can constantly be ex» 
hibited for the imitation of the child. 

The character, life, and precepts of Jesus Christ, and those 
parts of the Bible which relate to them, will be found suffi- 
cient to answer all the purpose a parent can desire, until 
he ia old enough to be taught the laws of language, the 
mode of applying these rules to the Bible, and the knowledge 
necessary to understand its more difficult parts. After ^s 
is done, the study of all the various doctrines of the Bible^ 
can be pursued, only as fast as the child gains facilities for 
understanding them. 

The last department of education relates to the acqiusition 
of knowledge. There are two objects to be had in view in this 
department ; the first is the developement of the character of 
God, as it is exhibited in his works, together with the ex- 
hibition of the consequences to man of neglect or obedience 
to the Divine law. The second object is, to gain information 
for^^ purpose of promoting our own, and the happiness of 
other i|^inds, or else for the purpose of gaining influence over 
others, and IhAs inducing them to act for the general happi- 
ness. ^ 

As the child is pursuing every study, these objects should 
be constantly presented to him. Thus in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of language and its laws, the child is to understand that 
this is the method by which he can understand the will of Us 
Heavenly Father ; that it is by learning to use language om*- 
rectly, that we are to induce others to do ri^t ; that it is i^ 
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this means we are to learn all the modes of avoiding evihi and 
securing happiness. 

. In the study of Chemistry and Philosophy, and all the bran- 
ches of natural science, the child can constantly be referred 
to the wisdom and goodness and skill of his Heavenly Parent, 
and shown that every thing is planned for the improve- 
ment and comfort of (be creatures he has made. At the 
same time can be exhibit^ !the modes by which such knowl- 
edge may be made useful, the good it has already done, and 
the influence we can gain over mankind by acquiring knowl- 
edge, and using it for their happiness. 

In the pursuit of history, biogrstphy, and general knowledge, 
the parent will find great difficulty from the fact that most of 
the books in the world are founded on principles opposed to 
the Bible. Selfish, proud, and guilty men are called heroes ; 
learned men are called wise; fortune, birth, rank, and power, 
are represented as desirable, when they are not employed 
tor the good of others ; the murder and revenge of war is 
represented as lawful and interesting ; pridQ and self-esteem 
as noble, and intellect as of more consequence than goodness. 
A parent who would never allow any false impressions on 
these subjects to be induced, would sometimes be tempted to 
throw away most of the books that are written, and even 
most of those composed by good men. 

Wisdom is " the selection of the best means to accomplish 
the best end ;" and the Bible is the only book in the Miprld 
which uses this term with exact propriety. There, fj^l who 
, are without the principles of love and obedience to Gkxl, are 
considered as fools, and the learning and knowledge which 
are much esteemed among men, when not employed for their 
pro^r objects, are called " foolishness." But the standard of 
the world, and of' most of the books in the world, is a very 
different one, and a christian parent must often be puzzled to 
know whether it is best his child should be ignorant, or wheth- 
et he must wait till books are madie over, or whether it is best 
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to nm the faa2anl of having a child foim a folse estimate of 
excellence, happiness, and duty. 

The alternative which, as things now are, seems to promise 
the most good and least hazard is, never to allow a child to 
read a book without first exhibiting the fact, that the wisdom 
of man is foolishness to Gkxi, and that what is called right by 
man, is often wickedness to Him. The child should form a 
habit of considering books as fiill of Also principles, and false 
epithets, and false views of duty, hafipiness, and truth, and be 
set to hunting out all the false principles in them. It is indish 
pensable to the preservation of the true standard of rectitude, 
that a child should understand that the virorid is acting on 
principles of selfishness, and that almost every thing but the 
Bible has much in it that is wrong, and needs to be purified 
and made right. 

It can easily be seen, that the course drawn out in the 
preceding pages, can never be filled out, until parents mwe 
the preparation of themselves and their famiUes for the eternal 
world, the engrossing business of life, so that amusement, 
wealth, honour, and even the comforts of life, shall all be trifles 
compared with this. When fathers so imbibe the principles 
of the Bible, that the loss of fortune, of rank, of power, and of 
honour, would be a trifle compared with the least hazard in 
regard to the eternal interests of an immortal mind ; when 
mothers can sacrifice dress, visiting, the adornment of their 
dwellings, and every thing that regards this life, rather than 
expose their ofl*spring to the smallest danger of injury firom 
neglect, or bad management, it may be expected that a sys- 
tem of education, founded on the principles of the Bible, will 
be devised and carried into complete operation. 

Happy the father who views his relation to his ofispring 
aright, and assumes his true character, as the representative 
of the Almighty Parent to his children, appointed in His place 
to protect, provide, and guide them to Heaven. Happy the 
mother who recognizes all her privileges, and who in the 
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lather of her children, can find the means of illostratiiig thtf 
character of a heavenly Parent, afid of conforming the feelings 
of the immortal spirits committed to her trust, to their Divine 
Original. 

In i^eviewing the susceptibilities of mind, the faculties for 
happiness fiumished by our Creator, their terrible perversion, 
and all the long train of woes that novir burden this guilty 
tvorid, the mind is tempted to the most painful emotions, of 
regret, anxiety, and sorrow. But the harp of prophesy, to- 
gether with the movenaents of the moral world, bring the 
most joothing relief. The mental disorders of our race are 
drawing to a close. The ages of sorrow are fulfilled. The 
winter is over and gone. The time for the singing of birds 
has come. He who is the Light and tfie Life, is revealing the 
dawnings of his second and most glorious advent. The clouds 
that have veiled the earth are unfolding their envelope, and 
rolling away. The light is streaming abroad, and already 
coronets fidter, and thrones are crumbling at the approach of 
Him " whose right it is to reign.** The heaving nations are 
troubled at his approach, and man is struggling to breaik off 
his fetters, to come forth into the '^ glorious liberty of the sons 
of God.** Already are heard the sounding wings of swifl 
messengers to announce the King of kings, and the shaking 
echoes of his chariot wheels are abroad. Creation has started 
froni its slumbers, and is gazing around for its Lord. Who 
that discerns the '^ signs of the times," but can join in the 
sublime welcome of earth's choicest bard : 

^ Come, therefore, O Thou that hast the seven stars in thy 
right hand, appoint thy chosen priests according to their 
orders and courses of old, to minister before Thee, and duly 
to dress and pour out the consecrated oil into thy holy and 
ever-burning lamps. Thou hast sent out the spirit of prayer 
upon thy servants over all the earth to this effect, and stirred 
op their vows as the sound of many waters about thy throne. 
Every one can say, that now certainly Thou hast visited this 
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land, and hast nqt forgotten the utmost comers of the earth, 
in a tune when men had thought that Thou wast gone up 
from us to the farthest end of the heavens, and hadst left to 
do marvellously among the sons of these last ages. O per- 
fect and accomplish thy glorious acts ; for men may leave 
their work unfinished, but Thou art a God, thy nature is per- 
fection." '' The times and seasons pass along under thy feet, 
to go and come at thy bidding ; and as Thou didst dignify 
our fathers' days with many revelations, above all the forego- 
ing ages since Thou tookest the flesh, so Thou canst vouchsafe 
to us, though unworthy, as large a portion of thy spirit as 
Thou pleasest : for who shall prejudice thy all-governing will ? 
Seeing the power of thy grace is not passed away with the 
primitive times as fond and faithless men imagine, but thy 
kingdom is now at hand, and Thou art standing at the door. 
Come forth out of thy royal chambers, O Prince of all the 
kings of the earth ; put on the visible robes of thy imperial 
majesty ; take up that unlimited sceptre which thy Almighty 
Father hath bequeathed Thee ; for now the voice of thy bride 
calls Thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed." 

67 



NOTE. 



The present is a period when many wise and good men who do not differ 
in regard to the doetrinet of religion, have been somewhat excited by discos- 
sions in regard to the philosophy which men employ in showing the consist- 
ency of these doctrines with each other, and with the laws of the mind. As 
this work necessarily involves several such questions, the writer has felt 
thkt regard for the interests of the Institution for which the work is prepared, 
respect to family and personal friends, and deference to the opinions of lead- 
ing characters in the intellectual and theological world, demand that a work 
ecdvancing opinions on several such important subjects, should not be intro- 
duced, as a text book in education, without abundant opportunity being 
given for advice and correction. 

To secure this, tlie writer has printed a small edition, in such a manner, 
that portions of it can be used in a course of instruction, in the Institution 
in question, while the entire work will be sent to various gentlemen of can- 
dor and intelligence for their inspection and advice, with the belief that 
its connection with the interests of education is a sufficient claim to their 
attention. Not a single copy will be put out of the control of the writer, till 
those to whose inspection it will be submitted, have an opportunity of offer- 
ing any suggestions or advice they may think proper to bestow. 

The writer has intermeddled so little with the philosophy employed by 
other minds, that it is a matter of uncertainty whether any innovations vnU 
be discovered that are deemed objectionable. But to prevent any inplios* 
tion of others, especially of family and personal friends, the writer hae 
never consulted any of those to whom it would be deemed most natural to 
apply. The parent, the brothers, the clergyman of the writer knew nothing 
of the character of the work till they received a printed copy. A few chap- 
ters have been read to two or three acquaintances in the place with the 
writer, before sending them to the printer. Farther responsibili^ than this, 
has been incurred by no one except the author. 

In regard to the doctrines of religion, it is believed no innovation will be 
discovered. If there is ground of attack and defence on the score ofphiUh' 
sophy, the author has more reason than common to be allowed the privileges 
of cowardice, and ventures to appeal to the magnanimity of any who may 
be tempted by a spirit of warfare. But yet though peaceable in character 
and principles, the writer will not refuse to meet any who will not demand 
a public arena, and who will agree that the only weapons of attack and de- 
fence shall be the laws of reason^ the laws of interprttaHon^ and the law rf 
kindness. 



'l.Vi ■ NOTE. 

By tiiift, liowpvcr, it In ntil intended to iin]ily, iliat all advanced in llic pre- 
ceding pajjres, can vtand bucJi a tctrt. Tiic principlcH of mental scienco rent, 
not upon the experience of one mind, but upon the compared reeults of many 
mindn. And the beat mode of establishing truth on any subject, is by the 
amieabU collision of various minds of different modes of thought, and of 
different prejudices and habits. The peculiar circumstances of the writer 
have prevented opportunities of benefit from such opportunities. Many 
subjects of enquiry necessarily brought under consideration in this work, 
were entirely new to the writer, while opportunities of comparing the results 
of investigation with those of others, were very limited. Of course it is ex- 
pected that defects and mistakes, will be discovered, and it is hoped that 
due allowance will be made, for what the writer knows is a hasty and imper- 
fect attempt to remedy some difficulties in education, which for a long time 
have been daily subjects of regret. 
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